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ADDRESS. 



TO THE FRIENDS OF INDIA. 

It is pleasing to an old Indian Officer to observe that the 
affiiirs of India are now becoming of considerable interest 
and importance in Great Britain ; indeed in the United 
Kingdom. The period of the renewal of the lease for a 
further term in the hands of the East India Company 
appears even to be regarded by the apathetic as an event 
of some moment; for in 1874 the East India Stock will 
cease, and the profit and loss question is deserving of con- 
sideration. Those who have retired with the means of 
enjoying otium cum dignitate may think it a bore to be 
reminded of a residence in India during the hot winds;* 
others have no appointments to ask for, and get reconciled 
to the dull monotonies of a London Club life ; or like to 
rusticate in the country, or to pass their time in travel, to 
drive away ennui. But even great legislators have not 
those reminiscences, — they have grave and important 

* Thermometer at 96" — steady strong wind. 
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evidence to reflect on; many may not have read the 
despatches of the late and celebrated Duke of Wellington. 
As to subjects connected with the natives, the Author will 
quote His Grace's sentiments, which deserve to be printed 
in golden characters : — " I would* sacrifice Gwalior, or 
every frontier of India, ten times over, in order to preserve 
our credit for scrupulous good faith." 

Thb Author. 

Oriental Club, London. 
May, 1853. 



• Despatches, vol. 3, p. 168. Letter to Major Malcolm, 17th March, 1804. 



In regard to the chapter 2nd, on "Suttee" and 
"Infanticide," I think it my duty to make my most 
sincere acknowledgments to Lieut.-CoL J. Ludknv^ 
Bengal Army, for his kind assistance. India is much 
indebted to him, for his very great exertions in the cause 

of humanity. 

THE AUTHOR. 
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RENEWAL OF THE CHARTER ACT. 



The renewal of the Act of the Charter for granting to the East 
India Company a continuance of the government of India for a 
farther period or term of years, is naturally a suhject of great 
importance to the Court of Directors, and to the British puhlic. 
Having arrived in Calcutta in 1806, and having served forty 
years in India, I have heen enahled to possess some experience in 
Indian affairs, aided hy a very extensive reading of the reports 
during many years. ^ Several previous writers have written 
largely upon many very interesting suhjects regarding British 
India. I propose to touch upon several points which I deem of 
very great importance, and particularly on two or three subjects 
which are deeply interesting to the natives of India, and which 
affect the Mth and honour of the British parliament. In doing 
so, we must not lose sight of the feict, that upon our conduct to- 
wards the natives of British India wiU depend the feelings of the 
natives of the independent states towards us. I have the means 
of saying much upon these subjects ; but I have reasons for not 
doing more here, ihan allude to the provisions contained in the 
Acts passed in 1813 and 1833^ 

At the Meetings held lately at Manchester, there have been 
some strange doctrines broached. The first proposition is, to 
cause evidence to be taken regarding the defective state of the 
roads in Western India, and as to the imperfect state of the 



nj See Appendix (D.) 



The reader is referred to Hansard's Parliamentary Debates, voL 26, 
p. l6i7; 63 Geo. Ill, cap. civ., 2l8t July, 1813; and 3 & 4 Wm. IV, cap. 
bExxY., 20th August, 1833. 

B 



fjrowing of (iolton* in India — the second is, that 10 per cent. 
of the revenue of India should he set aside, for the purpose of 
making roads, canals, etc. — the third is, that the said portion of 
revenue should he placed under the control of the said Manchester 
etc. Association — the fov/rth and latest proposal is, to take counsel 
as to tlie best mode of carrying on the Government of British 
India ; hut the desire is, not only to govern the East India Com- 
pany, but to govern also the natives of India.'* The improve- 
ment of their social condition at Manchester railroad-speed, would 
bo a very dangerous experiment, and looks like an attempt to do 
that which was deprecated by Mr. Wilherforce and others in 1813. 
I must recommend a special Manchester Committee to he sent out 
to India to make enquiries, instead of the Government Commission 
proposed last year, to take evidence. The natives of India will 
thank tho Association for tlieir sympathy, but, as to religion^ they 
desire not their aid. It is said that the Ministry desire to bring 
out the now Act this Session. The present Charter Act expires 
on tho 30th April, 1854. It is to be hoped that the native 
petitions will be well inquired into. Though some may dispute 
tho right to complain of the working of the Government of India, 
tlio natives of India have clearly justice on their side, in urging 
that laws or acts shall respect their prejudices, which the parlia- 
ment in 1781, had conceded to them above seventy years ago.'* 

^ Seo Appendix (£) regarding American Cotton and Slavery in that 
country. 

• ^Vhon the East India Company were " Merchants trading to the East 
Indies,*' many of the Directors were Merchants and Bankers, etc. — We 
require men chiefly who have Indian knowledge. 

' 21 Geo. III. ; seo also 37 Oeo. 



CHAPTER I. 



LAW OF INHEEITANCE, ETC. 

The natives of India petition for the abrogation of the Act of the 
Supreme Gk)vemment of India — the xxiof 1850, passed the 11th 
April of that year. The Acts of the 21 of Geo. III. cap. 70, 
OM of the 37 Geo. III., cap. 142, pledged the parliament of 
Great Britain not to interfere with the religious prejudices of the 
natives of India. ^ Some seem to think that expediency should 
govern all these cases; but how can a Christian nation over- 
come the difficulty of reconciling it to the principles of Christi- 
anity, to break faith. We are taught* not to do evil, " that good 
may come." It should be morally expedient to do tiiat which is 
right. " Fiat jmtitia mat Cailum.^^ One writer says,* " But I 
think that the government may and ought to do its best to abate 
the social difficidties of converts." The cases I shall very soon 
quote will exhibit the working of the attempt to Europeanize 
native ideas. 

The Act, No. xxi. of 1850 (1 1th April), is ** An Act for extend- 
ing the principle of section ix., regulation vii., 1832, of the 
Bengal code, throughout the territories subject to the government 
of the East India Company." " Whereas it is enacted by section 
ix., regulation vii, 1832, of the Bengal code, that whenever in 
any civil suit, the parties to such suit may be of different per- 
suasions, when one party shall be of the Hindu, and the other of 
the Mohammedan persuasion; or where one or more of the parties 
to the suit shall not be either of the Mohammedan or Hindu per- 
suasions,* the laws of those religions shall not be permitted to 
operate to deprive such party or parties of any property to which, 
but for the operation of such laws, they would have been entitled ; 
and whereas it will be beneficial to extend the principle of that 

1 An Act of Pafliament can now annul the Acts of former Parliaments ; 
but no parliament would now set aside the Act to exempt from penalties per- 
sons denying the doctrine of the Trinity, passed in 1813. 

^ Romans, chapi iii. 8. 

3 Campbell's India as it may be, p. 399 (18530 

* This is to admit Christians to set aside the Hindu law. The Farseea 
have no settled ctvU law, and as to criminal law, they arc governed by the 
Mohammedan law. 



ewMdrwrni tbroui^hout tbe territories, subject to the goremmcnt 
iff iUii Kafet India ComjiaDy, it is enacted as follows: — 1. So 
muiih ot any Law or usage now in force witbin tbe territories sub- 
jwt Vt tbe government of tbe East India Company^ as inflicts on 
any \tiiTwn. forfeiture of rights or property, or may be held in any 
wav to impair or affect any right of inheritance, by reason of bis 
or ner renouncing, or having been excluded from the communion 
of any religion, or being deprived of caste, shall cease to be en- 
jforced as law in tbe courts of the East India Company, and in the 
ecmrts etftablishcd by royal charter within the said territories."* 

Now let us see the wording of the Act of 21 of Geo. m., cap. 70, 
noatum 18 : ** And, in order that regard should be had to tbe 
civil and religious usages of the said natives, be it enacted, that 
the rights and authorities of fathers of families and masters of 
families, according as the same may have been exercised by the 
Oentu or Mohammedan law, shall be preserved^ to them respectively, 
within their said families ; nor shall any acts done in consequence 
of the rule and law of caste, respecting the members of the said 
£[imilics only, be held and adjudged a crimey although the same 
may not bo held jmtifiahle oy the laws of Ungland,^^ Next : 
'' And' to frame such process, and make such rules and orders for 
the exot^ution thereof, in suits civil or criminal against natives of 
Uongal, liuhar, and Orissa, as may accommodate the same to the 
religion and manners of such natives,^ so far as the same consist 
with the duo execution of the laws and attainment of justice." 
Thin regarded the Bengal Presidency. 

The 87 Geo. III., cap. 142, sections 12 & 13, was granted as a 
guide for the Supreme Court of Fort William, and for the Eecor- 
diJrH* courts at Madras and Bombay.* The last recited Act is a 
rojHjtition of the Act of 21 Geo. III., above recited. It is stated by a 
gontleman versed in the Hindu law, that the Act of the xxi. of 
I860, docs not affect equally all the Hindoos under the Bengal 
rrosidonc V, as there ore two different Shasters. The Hindoo con- 
vert to CTiristianity, by Hindu law, becomes an out-caste from 
Uindooism, and forfeits his share of the ancestral property ! The 
Bengal petition" states that, ** all property of Hindoos, according 
to Hindu law, descends in case of intestacy, from the ancestor to 
the hturs, subject to the condition, that these shall, on the death 
of the former, make the necessary funeral oblations, and perform 



> Hupronio Courts of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay. 
^ Mv itaiios. 



» 1 ho Supromo Court of Fort William, in Bengal. None but Recor- 
«l\uV Courts then ut Madras or Bombay. 

* J\4niith Nwhimt (women living behind a Purdah — screen) are not 
bix>uglit into u court of justUT, unveUed, 

* Madras Siipnuno Court iu 1802 ; nt Bombay in 1823. 

* Tara. 4. 



during their lives, the periodical rites and ceremonies enjoined by 
Hindu law and religion, for the deceased line of ancestors ; and 
the Hindoo's confidence in meeting death, and hope of a happy 
state after this life, depend on his assurance, that this condition 
will be reUgiously and faithfaUy performed. And by a just 
logical consequence, the Hindu law confines the right of inherit- 
ance to such persons as are willing and able to perform, or join in 
performing, the said condition." 

The petitioners^ say, ** Your present petitioners are the inha- 
bitants of three different provinces, and by reason of some local 
differences between the Hmdu law of Bengal from that of Eehar 
and Orissa, they are not all necessarily affected by the said Act 
in the same manner. In Bengal, but not in Behor and Orissa, 
nor generally in the rest of India, the Hindoos may legally make 
a will of the whole of their property, and thereby they have the 
power of securing'* it to those who will respect its consecrated 
uses, and the trusts to which it is subject for the benefit of 
ancestors. But all your petitioners alike regard the Act in its 
entirety as subversive of Hindu society." 

They again say,^ " Your petitioners are not insensible to the 
peculiar case of such of their countrymen, especially the young 
and inexperienced, as have been gained over to professing to be 
Christians. But your petitioners submit, their becoming Chris- 
tians does not entitle them to the benefit of special legislation. 
Their desertion of the religion of their country, opens to many of 
them a career of fortune in which their brother Hindoos cannot 
follow them, and no converts from the faith of a nation were ever 
so favourably circumstanced as are Hindu Christians." But it is 
time to introduce my Cases, as the Act affects v^ives and children 
— another branch of the question. 

Case 1. — On the 14th of February, 1851,* Narayun Ram- 
chimder, of Ahmednuggur, became a Christiaii convert. His. 
wife would not follow hun, but left him, and took her child with 
her, a boy of seven years of age. He instituted a suit before the 
principal Sudder Ameer.* He decided in favour of the law of 
the defendant, and gave the wife the guardianship of the child I 
The husband appealed to the Sudder Adawlut, of Bombay. In 
the meantime, Act xxi. of 1850 had become law. The sitting 
judge, Mr. P. W, Le Geyty decided in favour of the father, con- 
trary to the Hindu law. 

Case 2. — ** Convert Rights J** — Streetuivassa, a Brahmin, had'* 

» Para. 12. 

* By adopting a son, (para. 7,) if an only son become a Christian. 
3 Para. 14. 

* Madras AthcnaBum, April 12th, 1851, p. 50. 

* Xative Law Officer. 

^ Friend of India, 26th of June, 1851, p. 402. See Madras Overland 
Athenajum, 9th of July, 1851, p. 126. 



become a Christian convert. His wife left him at the desii-c 
of her father; the wife {Lutchmee Ummall,) aged fifteen years, 
was brought into the Madras Supreme Court by writ of 
" Habeas Corpus" on the 7th of June, 1851. The Advocate- 
General {Mr. G. JVartan,) moved that Lutchmee UmmaU be 
returned to her husband. The judge, {Sir W. Burton) who 
presided, gave his decision under the Act xxi. of 1850, the 
** Liberty of Conscience Act," The wife had come into court 
attended by her aunt, her father, a host of relations, and about 
500 Brahmins. " His lordship ordered the wife to walk over 
to the other side of the court, to the place where her hus- 
band was seated, but she refused." " She was, therefore, carried 
by one of the constables' to the judge's room," etc. " Lastly, 
the 500 Brahmins outside yelled, and clenched their fists, and 
seemed inclined to carry the place by storm, till they were at 
length expelled by main force from the compound."' In fact it 
was a most disgraceful affair. 

Case 3. — (llie same kind of. Case.) — At Bombay, BdUaram 
Chinputf a Hindu convert to Christianity, married in 1850, his 
wife Pootdbaee, then about fourteen years of age. The husband 
became a Christian on the 16th of September, 1850. His wife 
left him and lived with her mother. Mr. IHckeiison, the husband's 
counsel, applied for a writ of " Habeas Corpus" Sir Mrshine 
Perry y the chief justice of the Bombay Supreme Court, said he 
differed very decidedly from the opinion of Sir W. Burton.^ He 
said " if a Christian chose to indulge in the luxury of having four 
wives, (having become a Mohammedan,) he could not compel his 
(Christian) wife to live with him. No court of law would compel 
her." *' The same principle, in his opinion, was applicable to a 
Hindu wife, who could not live with her Christian^ husband 
without pollution." *' It was an opinion in accordance "with 
law." Application reftised.* These two Cases prove that Her 
Majesty's Supreme Courts make mistakes as well as the Madras 
Company's Courts of Civil Judicature. 

Cask 4. — In the petition of the Madras Native Association, etc., 
dated 10th of December, 1852, para. 99, the following case is 
quoted : — " That the second instance (regarding missionary inter- 
ference) happened in 1847, the child in dispute being a female 
named * * *, upon which occasion, * * *," alludmg to the 
former decision, in the case of * * *, acknowledged that, '* had 
the object of his choice been bad, I should have come to another 
decision." There was, however, no occasion this time to substi- 

1 An European. 

2 The Chinese word Cotnponff, the ground, or enclosure round about a 
house or building. 

3 See Case, No. 2. 
* My Italics 

« Allen's Indian Mail, 16th of November, 1852. 



tuto discretion and a good choice in the place of age, as an 
affidavit was put into court from two doctors in the Company's 
service to this effect : — " We, upon our oaths, say that we did, at 
the request, and in the presence of the Reverend * * *, on the 
19th of April, 1847, examine and inspect the person of * * * 
and that we are of opinion that the said * * * is of the age of 
twelve years, or thereabouts ;" " and accordingly the court ad- 
judged the possession of the girl, thus shamelessly and insultingly 
submitted to examination and inspection by thxee men, one of 
them a Christian minister," etc. 

The Calcutta missionaries,^ about three weeks before the pub- 
lication of the Act, "No, xxi. of 1850, addressed a letter to the 
Governor-General, from which extracts are here given. " We 
deprecate any attempt to multiply conversions by favour^ or by 
force." " It (the Act xxi. of 1850) offers no premium, and in- 
flicts no penalty. It enables the convert who seeks admission to the 
Christian church, to obey the dictates of his conscience, free from 
the dread of forfeiture, while, at the same time, it leaves his re-* 
latives in possession of precisely the same property which they 
had before."' Concluding, " and we earnestly hope that un- 
deterred by the sophistry^ which represents the Hindu or Moham- 
medan as injured, when no longer allowed to oppress his Christian 
relative, your lordship in council will pass into a law the Act 
respecting which we have thus ventured to express our senti- 
ments." 

It is strange that the Missionaries should style the ancient 
Hindu law, framed for years before the Christian era, as an Act of 
oppression. The Hindu law was not framed to oppose Christianity. 
It was intended to regulate the morals and conduct of the Hindu 
people,* as a nation. The Hindu, if he became a Mohammedan, 
or committed acts prohibited by his religion or law, would become 
an out-caste — so that the Hindu law is general in its enactments. 
Bishop Hehef^ wrote, " That Providence would eventually make 
our nation the dispenser of a still greater blessing to our Asiatic 
brethren, and, in his own good time, and by such gentle and 
peaceable means as only are well pleasing in his sight, unite to 

^ Madras Oycrlaiid Athenseum, 1850, p. 62, from the Calcutta Eastern 
Star, 23rd of March, 1860. 

* A genUeman high in the Bensal Civil Service proposed, about twenty-six 
years ago, to government, that iTative Christians should he promoted in the 
public offices, m preference to all other natives. 

3 If a Hindu had an only son who became a Christian, there would be an 
adopted son. Now, it is clear that if the Act gave a share to the convert, 
there must be an arrangement for the adopted son, hence there would be a 
double demand on the ancestral property. 

« My italics. 

6 About 100,000,000 under our rule ; and more in the independent states. 

6 Mirror of ParUament, No. 24, (1833) p. 2299, Letter to the Governor- 
General of India. Speech of Mr. C. Grant, in 1833. 



U8, in community of faith, of morals, of science, and political in- 
stitutions, the brave, the mild, the civilized, and highly intelligent 
race, who only in the above respects can be said to fall short of 
Britons." 

On the renewal of the Act in 1813, the celebrated Mr. WHber- 
fwTM^ said, " And after much reflection, I do not hesitate to 
declare, that, from enlightening and informing them, in other 
words, from education and instruction, from the diffusion of 
knowledge, from the progress of science, more especially from all 
these combined with the circulation of the Holy Scriptures in the 
Native languages, I ultimately expect even more than frt)m the di- 
rect labours of Missionaries, properly so called. By enlightening 
the minds of the Natives, we should root out their errors, withotd 
provoking their prejtuliees ; and it would be impossible that men of 
enlarged and instructed minds could continue enslaved by such 
superstitions. " " They would in short become Christians, if I 
may so express it, themselves, without knowing it."* 
- Wo should not attempt any alteration in the law regarding the 
religion of the Natives, without consulting the best informed 
mnong either Hindoos or Mohammedans, as the case may be. All 
ChriHtians must desire to hear of the extension of Christianity aU 
over the world ; but, surely, since the Christian religion teaches 
UB that wo ought to keep a promise when made — to break that 
promise cannot be defended on Christian principles.' The pro- 
niiso made in 1781, was not to interfere with the Indian law of 
inhoritunoo : in 1860, the regulation of 1832 was extended in its 
ftl)i)lioation to the whole of India.* 

hi the 53rd Section of the 3 and 4 Wm. IV., cap. 85, (28 Au- 

?;u»t, 183 J)) in alluding to the framing of Laws by the Gk)vemor- 
loiioral in Council, I find the words " due regard being had to 
the righky^ feelings y and peculiar usages of the people," and "due 
regard being had to the distinction of castes, difference of religion, 
the manners and opinions prevailing among different races, and in 
difTorcnt parts of the said territories." Next, as if the reader of 
the Act might forgot the command given, he is reminded by sec- 
tion 85, of laws for the protection of the Natives " by laws and 
regulations, to provide with all convenient speed for the protection 

' llaniftrd'H Parliomontary Debates (1813) vol. 26, p. 832, (22nd of June, 
1813) my Italics, 

i» 1 am tomptod to allude to the talented and late Ram Mohun Roy. He 
booamo a Unitariati ChriBtian (after his eonversion), and succeeded in convert- 
itiff liiii Kuropoau Converter to Unitarianism. 

^ Rome Mohammedan doctors teach " not to keep faith with infidels,"^ but 
that ii not a general opinion. 

* The regulation of 1832 was published during the Charter of 1813; but 
no previous notice of two months, (as is now the case, by the publication of 
II draft of the proposed Acts) was given. 

• My Italics, 



of the Natives of the said territories from tnsuU and outrage, in 
their persons, religions , or opinions,** so that the law was repeated 
a third time. 

In the Petition to the Houses of Parliament the Hindoos say/ 
*' If the son becomes a Christian, or from any other cause is de- 
prived of caste, the father is entitled by Hindu law to adopt 
another son, who would by the same law take the inheritance. 
The Act in question (xxi. of 1850), by severing the inheritance 
from the adoption, and securing it to the original son, virtually and 
practically annuls the Hindu right of adoption." * The Act is to 
extend the provisions of regulation 7, 1832, by the ix. section of 
which it is declared, that in carrying out that regulation — " Li all 
such cases, the decision shall be governed by the principles of 
justice, equity, and good conscience ; it being clearly understood, 
however, that the provision shall not be considered as justifying 
the introduction of the English, or any foreign law, or the appli- 
cation to such cases of any rules not sanctioned by those princi- 
ples." "Well might the Hon. Mr. Bethune have written,^ *' I have 
prepared an Act (xxi. of 1850) for this purpose, though with 
some lingering doubt of the justice of the measure." 

There seems to have been no reference to the fact that there 
are more than one Shaster by which the Hindoos are governed in 
regard to their property. Even in England the law of " Gavel- 
kind,***' or equal division of property among male children, exists 
in parts of JSjmt, but no where else. The natives of Bengal 
proper have a Shaster different from that in use in other places 
under the Bengal Presidency. The question is one of a political 
nature, as well as one dependant upon the religion of many mil- 
lions of persons, whose obedience as a people is well known ; and 
whose conduct to their parents and relations is proverbially 
good.' 

1 Para. 7. 

2 The Act would interfere with the Hindu by preventing an only son from 
performing the funeral obsequies of the father, for the Christian son could not 
do so ; and as the adoption is prevented — the ceremony cannot take place. 

3 Madras Petition, para. 92. 

^ Derived from the Saxons, about A.D. 650. 

B If any one doubts the rehgious opinions of the author, he will be happy 
to show his pamphlet, published in Calcutta in 1848, in proof of the Trinity, 
in answer to Unitarian objections. 



CHAPTER II. 



MUTTEE AND INFANTICIDE. 



TirE woman who is burnt on the funeral pjrre of her husband is 
called SattoT Suttee. Mr. Alexa7ider Dow, writing in 1812/ says, 
" The extraordinary custom of the women burning themselves 
with their deceased husbands, has, for the most part, fallen into 
desuetude in India ; nor was it ever rec^ioned a religious duty, as 
has been very erroneously supposed in the West. This species of 
barbarity, like many others, rose originally from the foolish 
enthusiasm of feeble minds." In a text in the Bedas ( Vedas), 
conjugal affection and fidelity are thus figuratively inculcated: 
*' The woman, in short, who dies with her husband, shaU enjoy 
life eternal with himin heaven." From this source the Brah- 
mins themselves deduce this ridiculous custom, which is a more 
rational solution of it than the story which prevails in Europe, 
that it was a political institution, made by one of the Emperors, 
to prevent wives from poisoning their husbands, a practise, in 
those days, common in Hindustan. ^ 

Colonel Tod (Annals and AniiquiiieB of Hajasfhan, 1829, vol. i. 
p. 634) says, " Whoever has examined these (Sacred Sastras), is 
aware of the conflict of authorities for and against cremation ; but 

* History of Hindustan — New Edition. Dissertation on the Hindoos, 
p. XXX., 1812. 

2 From a perusal of Menu {Munnoo), some thirty years ago, and observing 
rules for the conduct of widows in after life, I entertained the European no- 
tion above referred to, and do so to this day. He does not mention Suttee. 
In chapter 5, verse 157, it is said, " Let her emaciate her body, by living 
voluntarily on pure flowers, roots, and fruit ; but let her not, when her lord is 
deceased, even pronounce the name of another man." — Vol. 3, Sir TF. Jones*8 
Works, 1799. The antiquity of this work {Munnoo) is not known, but the 
Commentary of CuUiica is said to have been written 800 years before Christ, 
or 2663 years ago. The Brahmins do derive a profit from Suttees taking 
place, as well as from marriages. The son of the Rana of Oodeepoor died 
in 1818 ; he was taken out of his bed before his death, to be weighed against 
silver. The Emperors of Delhi were weighed twice in the year, and the gold 
or silver given to the Brahmins — so at marriages certain siuns are spent— a 
lakh of rupees (£10,000) is, at times, laid out. 
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a proper application of them (and they ai;e the highest who give 
it not their sanction), has, I believe, never been resorted to." 
But there is a more ancient authority. 

On the 15th of January, 1853,^ Professor H. H. Wilson, gave 
a lecture on the Yedasj at the Koyal Asiatic Society. He said, 
** The Yedasare four in number, — 1, Bich or Big; 2, Yajush, or 
Yajur ; 3, Sama ; 4, Atharva. Of the first the complete text is 
in course of publication at the expense of the East India Com- 
pany.^ Of the four Yedas, the first three are undoubtedly more 
ancient than the fourth ; and the first, or Bich, is the oldest of 
all, for portions of that are to be found in each of the others.*' 
The value of the Yedas depends upon the soundness of their claims 
to a high antiquity ; and taking the Bich, or most ancient, the 
lecturer entered into an elaborate examination of the various 
points tending to fix its age, and finally arrived at the conclusion 
that it was compiled as far back as the fourteenth or fifteenth 
century, B.C., a period which Mr. Colehrooke had also computed 
from astronomical data furnished by the hymns themselves. This 
book was thus contemporary with the Pentateuch, and the hymns 
no doubt existed even prior to this period of their collection and 
formation into a book. The religious worship, as represented in 
the hymns of the Bich, is chiefiy that of Agni or fire, and the 
personified elements, especially Indra, the deity of the firmament. 
Though analogous to the worship of the ancient Persians, it differs 
in not adoring the sun and planetary bodies as paramount divini- 
ties. No mention is made of Brahma and Siva, two of the dii 
Majores of the modem Hindoos ; and Vishnu, though named, no 
where possesses the attributes which he now holds as a member 
of the saored triad." — '* All, in fact, that now constitutes trans- 
cendental Hinduism has no warrant in the Yedas." *' There are 
no positive indications of the offering of animals, except in two 
remarkable hymns composed for the celebration of the sacrifice of 
the horse — a real sacrifice, as the roasting, boiling, and eating of 
the fiesh, are clearly to be inferred ; a practise strongly at vari- 
ance with the modem Hindu notions of purity. The sacrifice of 
horses, according to Herodotus, was practised among the Scythians, 
but the particulars given are too few for instituting a close com- 
parison." '* This actual sacrifice of a horse, has in later times 
been converted into a typical one, possibly to avoid the reproach 
of animal sacrifices, wMch Buddhism, the rival religion, discoun- 
tenanced." "It was scarcely to be expected that any warrant 
should be found for the burning of widows, as that practise is not 

^ Morning Chronicle, l7th of January, 1863. My Italics, 
2 The Professor has translated the ** first of the eight books of which it 
consists," and is engaged on the remainder. The first and second works are 
published under the patronage of the East India Company ; the third printed 
at Gottingen. 
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enjoined by tho law-g^ver Mmu, a later authority." ^ " One pas- 
itt)<o of the Kich, cited as authority, has been venfied, but with a 
v(!ry unexp(x;ted result ; for the oiAj passage relating to widow- 
liofid inculcates the very reverse of self-immolatioii. In £ict 
it H(^iiiM almost certain that they did not hum, but hwy^ the dead." 
llie lecturer concluded by observing, that *' when the whole Big 
Vcida shall have assumed an English dress, it will be in the power 
of all in(|uirers to judge of the great changes which Hinduism has 
undergone.' All the distingui^iing features of the modem belief 
have no foundation in the books which the Hindoos profess to hold 
Mu^red. The real character of these works has hitherto been hid- 
den from them by the difficulties of the language, for the Brak- 
mifu, who recite the verses at sacrifices , do not pretend to understand 
them. From the English, therefore, the Hindoos must gain a 
knowledge of tlieir own sacred writing, and multitudes are already 
able to livuil themselves of that medium. By doing so they are 
not likely to revert to the Yedic adoration of the elements, but 
tluty will see the hoUowness of the foundation on which their 
pn^Hont syHtem is based." " Nothing, therefore, can be compared 
with tlujin ( Vedas) but the laws and chronicles of the Jews, who, 
us u nuticm, are extinct."^ 

In 1H29, Ijord IV, Bentincky Governor-General of India, after 
couHultiTig tlvo opinions of those most competent to form a judg- 
inrnt, ascertained that Suttee was not a religious rite—the 
Htithority of Menu proved that Suttee was not mentioned, though 
tlie work dated buck more than 2,600 years; and in fact. Menu 
|>oiut(ul out that the widow should live a chaste and virtuous life, 
not ovon mentioning tho name of another man.' His lordship 
])uhliMhod, m^cordingly, an order by the Government of India, 
nboliMhing Suites in all the provinces and districts under British 
rulo." 

*' TluTO still remained not less than twenty-one millions, the 



• 'riio Uig Veda is about 000 years before Menu ; or 3263 years ago. 

» My Untiof. 

^ Lift It Im) translated into Oordoo, for the benefit of the natives of India 
gotutrnlly. 

^ Ml'. John lUmttey^ who translated the Hindu Astronomy (vide Asiatic 
lUm(Mir('lio») ifi \Wl\)^ states that tlie Brahmins finding that Christianity was 
making pr(>(zrus«, published a work in which the Hindu Triad (Brahma, 
Vinhnu^ ttiiu Siva — tlio "Creator," "Preserver," and "Destroyer''), was- 
i>haiigiMl ifito Brahma, Krishna, and Siva. Mr. B. ealculated that the work 
wttM written on tho 7t}i of August, 600 A.D. The Hindoos had no warrant 
for Huttoos but tho di(5ta of tho Brahmins for their own pecuniary benefit. 

^ It aptMmrs fVom Allen's Indian Mail of the 4th of May, 1852, p. 252^ 
((|U()ting mini tho Calcutta Tlurkord) that a Hindu widow had re-married. 
" An iMUK^aUMl Native of a liberal cast of mind has married a widow. The 
ntit)tlAU, it is said, have boon celebrated in the Mofussil (»*. *., the country), 
whon^ botli parties, with their families, are on a tour." 

« Wilson's lliHtorj' of British India, vol. 9, p. 265. 
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subjects of states which, though our allies, could be in no degree 
re6W3hed by the legislation of 1829." ^ Judging from analogy, we 
must suppose that Lord "W. Bentinck would have taken steps to 
induce these independent states to abolish the rite in their coun- 
tries, had it been suggested — for in 1833. his lordship directed 
the disuse of the Korah^ as the means of inmcting corporal punish- 
ment in the case of criminals, or for discipline in the jails, in our 
own provinces. He also directed the several European diplomatic 
agents at the Native Courts, to use their influence in procuring 
the consent of the native independent Eajahs, etc., to also abolish 
these punishments.^ But in the case of Suttee, there seems to 
have been some doubt as to the course to be taken in regard to the 
Native states. 

At last Mc^orijaorN LimU- Cohnel) J, Ludlow, the diplomatic agent 
at Jypoor, after taking precautionary measures succeeded, and on 
the 23rd of August, 1846, " the Council of Regency at Jypoor led the 
way among the great independent Rajpoot states, in decla/ring Suttee 
penal on all parties engaged in it, principals as well as accessories.**^ 
Lord Sa/rdinge, then at Simla, at once caused a notiflcation of this 
event, coupled with an expression of thanks to Major Ludlow, to 
be published in the Government Gazette, on the 22nd of Sep- 
tember, 1846; and so vast and so swift was the effect of this 
example, and of the prominence thus judiciously assigned to it, 
that before Christmas his lordship was enabled to announce the 
prohibition of Suttee by eleven out of eighteen Bajpoot prin- 
cipalities, and by Ave out of the remaining sixteen free states of 
India ! Eajpootana has a great influence on Hindustan. The 
Eajpoots not living in Eajpootana, are inferior to the old Bajpoot 
families. The latter would not intermarry with the former unless 
they made a pecuniary sacrifice on the marriage. 

The Eana of Oodeepoor, and the other Bajpoots are of the same 
caste, but of divers clans. To his Highness, indeed, is accorded the 
foremost rank ; Jodhpoor' and Jypoor® come next ; Bajpoot ex- 
ample would in the rest of Hindustan have a widely extended 
influence. Major Ludlow first commenced with the case of 
infanticide, and having cautiously taken his measures, by ascer- 

1 Quarterly Review, September, 1851, p. 258. 

2 A very severe whip, like a Native horseman's whip. 

3 Sir C. M. Wade, obtained the concession fi-om the late Maharaja Runiect 
Sing, Governor of Lahore, and the author made a collection of the Criminal 
Regulations of the Bengal Government, exhibiting the milder sentences of our 
Courts. This code was sent to Runjeet by my Mend Sir C. M. Wade^ and 
his highness adopted the British rules— his highness also adopted a code of 
Articles of "War, made out conformably to those of the Indian Army. Runjeet, 
indeed, applied to Sir C. M. "Wade of his own accord. 

* The Act of the Suttee, a woman burnt, is micidej prohibited by the 
Vodas, and those concerned are guilty of murder. 

* Has given its consent to the abolition ; see Appendix. (B.) 
^ Jypoor took the lead ; see Appendix (C.) 
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taining iho feelings of the chiefs and agents from the other 
states, obtained permission to gain the official sanction for the 
measure. This once done, it prepared the way for proceeding 
to the consideration of the case of Suttee. The Jypoor state was 
greatly convinced by the argument, that Menu prescribed a cer- 
tain conduct on the part of widows, which would have been 
useless, if widows were to be burnt. He never mentions the 
word Suttee, Nor does the Hip Veda mention the term Suttee, or 
indicate any hutnan sacrifice. 

It is to be hoped, that while parliamentary committees are 
engaged in various ways to improve the condition of the natives 
of India, they will recommend to both houses to advise the 
Government of India to urge the diplomatic agents at the Non- 
Abolitionists Courts of the Native princes, to take steps to induce 
the immediate abolition of a rite so contrary to the precepts of 
the ancient Hindu religion, and so repugnant to all feelings of 
humimity. 

Lieut.' Colonel Ludhw,^ as before observed, was successful with 
regard to infanticide.'^ All the states enumerated in Table (C,) 
came in at once, into the proposition to put down infanticide. 
Tlie priests used to receive large sums on marriages taJdng place. 
] icing often imable to meet these expenses, the parents had 
recourse to infanticide — a kind of compromise was made at Jypoor 
and the other Rajpoot states,' by the fathers agreeing to give a 
cortiiin moderate sum, instead of the lai^e sums demanded by 
the i)riests and bards. At last the chiefs, finding the British 
OovtTnment in their favour, determined to give nothing ! For- 
merly parents raised just so many girls as they could afford to 
marry off, and destroyed the rest.* The Rajpoots considered it a 
sciuulal not to marry their daughters. The criminality of the 
practise of infanticide was, indeed, acknowledged. Rajpoot 
decorum demanded that it should be veiled in secrecy.* In China, 
thousands of families live in boats on the rivers. A gourd is 
fastened round the necks of a male, but none on the female children. 
If the latter fall overboard, they are sure to be lost. 

Major {Lieut.- Colonel) lAidlow,^ obtained permission to do his 
best, on the single condition of using no direct solicitation to- 
wards the chiefs. 

His first efforts wore thus confined to his brother diplomatists, 

» Quarterly Review, September, 1851, p. 264. 

* Mr. J. Duncan, at Benares, in 1794, took steps at Benares to put down 
the custom in our own provinces. 

3 See Table (C.) Appendix. 

* In tlio "West of India there is a peculiar system with regard to the Jhare- 
juhs ; sums of money are collected to give dowries with girls on their 
niiirriu^. 

^ After the custom in some convents in Europe. 
^ Koviow, p. 26;5. 
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and such Native deputies of the other states, as resided at Jypoor, 
for the purpose of communicating on plunder cases. He did not 
employ the aid of missionaries. 

In the Guicowar country, in 1819,^ CwpL BameweU made ar- 
rangements to obtain money to be given to the daughters of the 
Jharijahs, under an agreement with the chiefs, to put a stop to 
infanticide. Fines were levied for any breach of this regulation, 
and all fines levied on chiefs for other offences, as well as for 
infanticide, were authorised by the Bombay . Gk)vemment to bo 
thrown into a fund to be distributed in portions to female children 
so preserved under the regulation.'* There are still some parts of 
the country where British influence does not extend, and we are 
ignorant as to the extent of infanticide in such parts of the country. 

The estimate in which Lord Sa/rdinge held the benefit of the 
abolition of Suttee by Itord W. Bentinck, may be judged by the 
fact, that at a dinner given by the East India Company to his 
lordship, on his return from India, on the 5th of April, 1848, he 
alluded to his triumphs in the cause of humanity, more than he 
did to those of his victories over the Sikhs. The directors re- 
sponded to the sentiment. The old Roman, after all his battles, 
turned his sword into a plough-share. Washington, the great 
American general, after the independence of America was ob- 
tained, retired into private life. The circumstances of Great 
Britain required Lord Sa/rdinge to again assume the duties of 
military command and responsibility. He will, doubtless, in his 
place in the House of Lords, plead the good cause he approved of 
in India. The cause of humanity is of Christian origin, and 
grant that those in authority, at home and in India, may take 
steps to complete the good work commenced in 1829. 

Mr, GouTbum, in the House of Commons, on the 19 th of 
April, 1852,' alluding to the prejudices of the !N"atives, said : — 
** But since then many of these inveterate prejudices had been 
overcome, and one meritorious officer,* by his own exertions and 
prudent management alone, had induced the Bajpoots, who were 
most bigoted in the prejudices of SvUee, to abandon that practise 
so revolting to all our feelings." — {hea/r, hear.) The Morning 
Chronicle of the 21st of April, 1852, in its leader, eays : — *' Mr. 
Goulbvm referred to the recent achievements of Colonel Ladhw, 
among a portion of the independent Rajpoot states, as affording 
a proof that the most inveterate prejudices of Native superstition 
may yield to prudent efforts. It will be for Parliament to ascer- 
tain whether those efforts have been duly followed up, or whether 
the principalities which led the way in abandoning Suttee, have 

1 Book, East India Affairs, 1827, p. 28 ; Infanticide. 

2 Some obtained marriage portions of £185 in amount 

3 Morning Chronicle, 20th of April, 1852. 
* Lieut.'Colonel Ludlow. 
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}MH^n Iffft to infer that the Government of India is careless whetha 
the cuiiHe of enlightened improvement goes forward or retro- 
grtulcn. Hie di>4cu88ion of practical questions like tlieae will 
Hiifftciently tax the energies of the most eager politician. The 
call for inquiry is, indeed, sufficiently urgent, and the interests 
at stake* sufficiently vast, to meet alike the solicitude of states- 
men and the forbearance of theorists." 

To fMjmmf;morate such an event as the abolition of SuiUe in 
ilntwi independent states, there should be a medal of gold struck 
Vi Ik) ^ven to the Kajahs and different chiefs who have so 
humanely aVWishod Suttee, and another for the aboliticNi of 
infanticide,^ This would induce those who have not as yet given 
in their adhesion to the measure of abolition in the case of Suttee, 
Ui af^(;e Uy issue proclamations similar to that made by tiie Rajah of 
Jorlhpoor.* Let the Court of Directors direct the Government of 
India tr> issue a public notification of the names of tiie Bajahs 
who have g^ivcn in their adhesion, and send a copy of the 
notification to each of the Native states concerned.' Had tiie 
same system of prudent precaution noticed, been adopted in re- 
gard t^) the Act xxi. of 1850, much injustice might have been 
avoided. As to Oodeepoor, the Eana in 1818, was in so destitute 
a state, that the late Colonel Tod was obliged to advance, on the 
part of the Government of India, 4,000 Es. (£400) a month 
until that prince could obtain cmy revenue from his own country ! 
All these states have had our pecuniary assistance, and though 
the bimevolent intention of that great man, the late Marqwie 
ly^ollenleyf was before ho left India, to have taken the Eajpoot 
states under our protection,* and though the blind policy of 
h)rd CornwalUi was adverse to the political and liberal inten- 
tions of liis predecessor, and which, on his death. Sir G, Barlow 
thouglit it his duty to act up to : it is due to Sir George to state 
that lie afterwards saw the error he had committed. Lord Sast- 
ing»t in 1818, did take them under his protection, when all was 
desolation ond poverty. Now that the Burmese war is pro- 
bably coming to an end, it is to bo hoped that the Court of 
Direetors will urge the Government of India to cause their di- 
plomatic ngents to move in the right direction. Sir R. C, Shake- 
ipeare has obtained another adhesion in the person of the Bajah 
(»f Jodlinoor: whicsh proves that where zeal, and the interest of 
the Natives of India is at heart, the mind will find the means of 
earrying out any measure. 

» (Jold modali woro p^ivon to Mr. C. Bruoe, Major Jenkins, and Capt* 
i^hnrlUm^ for tlio dincovory of tea in Assam, by the Royal Society. 

" H(Mi ApiMmdlx (IJ.J and the twelve previous Cases of adhesion. 

" lAeut.'i'ohnel IaioIow Rpocially deserves not only a medal, but to be more 
noiinod for hiM kouI, ability, and humanity. 

* Tim llajiih of Jynoor rebuked our agent for a breach of faith, when 
l.tmi (hrHirnliiM rcfuHoJ to take the states under his protection. 



CHAPTEE III. 

THE EDUCATION OF THE NATIVES OP INDIA. 



Undee the renewal of the Act of the Charter,^ in July, 1813, it 
was resolved to set apart yearly a certain sum, (not less than one 
lakh of rupees) to be applied to the " Eevival and Improvement 
of Literature, and the encouragement of the learned Natives of 
India, and for the introduction and promotion of a knowledge of 
the sciences among the inhabitants of the British territories in 
India, and to establish schools, and lectures, etc." In 1830, the 
sum expended amounted to £44,330.^ 

Mr. JSerrtes, President of the Board of Control, said in the House 
of Commons, on 19th April, 1852, that,^ "in 1823, the only Na- 
tive educational establishments founded by the British Government 
were, the Mohammedan College,* Calcutta, and Sanscrit CoUege, 
at Calcutta, and Benares. In 1835, there were fourteen estab- 
lishments, schools, etc. In 1852, there were above forty in the 
Bengal, and the North West I^ovinces. In 1835, the great 
change was adopted of substituting the English for the Oriental 
system of education ;' and in the report of fiie Council of Educa- 
tion for 1849, Mr. Bethune spoke highly of the talent, literary 
and scientific, ' evinced by the young men of this country.' In 

* The usual phraseology is the " Renewal of the Charter,'* though Lord 
Broughton objects to the term. See 53 Geo. Ill, cap. 156, section 43. 

2 E. I. Affairs (Public) 1832. Appendix p. 483. In 1836, the amount 
was £66,663. 

3 Times, 20th April, 1862. 

^ See Mr. C. Lushington's Calcutta, etc. Institutions, 1824. 

^ There \& a Mohammedan College also at Hooghly. It appears from 
E.X.A.M.E.N, p. 19, (by the late Persian translator to the Government of 
Bengal,) that about 1848 the Council of Education gave directions as follows : 
that, " It is expedient for all pupils of the Arabic department to commence at 
once, and simultaneously, the study o£ Arabic eaidMtglishj they (the Council) 
think it would be beneficial for all the pupils recently admitted to join the 
English class, and that hereafter every Arabic student shall, as a condition of 
his admission to the Madrissa, study English directly he joins the Institution/' 
Besides the foundation scholars, there are 60 to 100 out-door students, not 
borne on the rolls of the college, attending lectures free of expense. 

D 
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the ElphifuUme Institutioii of Bombay, the course of study was 
stated to be ' equal in extent to a course for a degree in an £ng- 
lish univcrsitv.' " 

m 

With regard to the study of Arabic, Mr. Warren SattingM estab- 
lished the Calcutta Madrissa, (1780,) for the study of Arabic, and 
not for Engluh learning. The object was to educate learned per- 
sons who shall be able to keep up a knowledge of an ancient 
language. The advantage of a Sanscrit collie is obviously of 
more importance, as the religion and laws of nearly 100,000,000 
of Hindoos ai^e contained in Sanscrit works, some of which are as 
old as the Pentateuch. Mr. H, H. Wil9on\ Professor of Sanscrit, 
on the 15th January, 1853, gave a lecture at the Boyal Asiatic 
Society upon the subject of ti[ie Fedas, and stated that Suttee was 
not a religious rite among the Hindoos. It is clear that if such 
passages as relate to the religion of the Hindoos be attentively 
examined by Native and European scholars* in the original San- 
scrit, the truth will be arrived at; and then, by publishing in the 
vernacular or Native languages, you can prove that Brahmins have 
misled the Hindoos. The same argument will hold good with 
regard to the Arabic. As it requires seven years to acquire a good 
knowledge of Arabic, or of the Sanscrit languages, I think Eng- 
lish shoiild not he farced on the students in either of the colleges. 
The best Sanscrit scholar fix)m Hayleybury is not the most likely 
to be the best administrator, or public servant of the government. 
Be it remembered, that the 43rd section of the Act of 181 3 relates, 
prominently, to the ^* Revival and Improvement of Literature, and 
the Encotfragement of the homed Natives of India,** A little learn- 
ing may be a dangerous thing, but ignorance is worse. You 
must always have some learned men ; but too many learned men 
would ruin any public office, and make bad cities, and worse 
public officers. 

Mr. Jonathan Duncan established a Sanscrit College at Benares, 
in 1 794^. The Calcutta Sanscrit College was established in 1 824. 
The college at Agra (1824) had for its object, instruction in the 
general purposes of business and life — the Persian, Ai'abic, Hindee, 
Sanscrit, and English languages. But some changes have taken 
place. For general purposes of education for the millions of 
India, the plan adopted by the Lieutenant-Governor of the North- 
West Provinces {the Son. JamM Thomason) is the best. He has 
established schools eminently calculated for useful instruction in 
the affidrs of life — such as keeping accoimts regarding their 

1 See under the head of Suttee. 

» The French and Grermans excel us in a knowledge of the Oriental lan- 
guages, and admitted by Professor Wilson as to Sanscrit leamine. 

3 C. Lushington, p. 124, and Appendix 28. The Delhi College teaches 
the Oriental and English languages. Mohun Lai was educated there. ^ The 
Calcutta Hindu college is a good institution. 
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villages, agricultural pursuits, and other similar useM know- 
ledge. They learn to read and write, etc. 

The Hindu (or Anglo-Indian) College in Calcutta, is a very 
excellent institution ; and many of its students have become the 
uncovenanted servants of government. They learn English there. 
But the Bishop's College,^ of which the foundation was laid on 
the 15th Dec. 1 820, is for missionary purposes. One or two of the 
Bengal Chaplains were educated tiiere. The students may be 
Europeans as well as Natives of India. The late Professor (B«v. 
Mr, Street), told me, in 1849, that the college could not supply a 
sufficient number of young men to be sent out yearly, as Native 
missionaries. He said conversion would be best accomplished by 
that agency. There should be smaller, but similar^ establish- 
ments at Madras and Bombay ; for the Calcutta College has to 
supply all India. The apostles were themselves Jews — so must 
Hindu converts preach the gospel to their unconverted brethren. 
The Missionary Societies of !]^gland,^ supply funds ; but the 
Government do not do so ; and the Government have always pro- 
fessed to be neutral. The Native Missionaries are sent to differ- 
ent parts of India ; we should increase and multiply them. They 
are the best instructors. 

Professor JI. JT. Wikan,^ says, " the latest reports from the 
North "West Provinces show, that the demand for the EnglUh 
language is extremely limited ; while that for useful knowledge, 
difPiised through numerous publications in the spoken languages, 
is rapidly augmenting." 

The natives of Madras,* in their petition, say, " that your 
petitioners cannot avoid remarking, that the desire of the Madras 
Government, with regard to rendering the educational funds com- 
mitted to its trust subservient to the purposes of proselytism, is 
of some standing." The Marquis of Tweeddale, while entertaining 
the proposition of the Council of Education, to adopt the Bible 
as a Class-book, recorded his approbation of the measure, observing, 
in a minute dated the 24th of August, 1846, — " the value of a 
religious and practical education, to fit our countrymen for the 
various duties of life, has been established beyond all doubt." If 
the Council of Education made such a proposition, they must have 
been ignorant of the fact, that in the National Schools ia Ireland, 
where both Eoman Catholics and Protestants are educated, the 
Bible is not allowed to be a " Class-hook" These Indian schools 
are composed of both Mohammedans and Hindoos. We do not do 
these things in Bengal; and I beUeve not at Bombay, 

Let us hear Lord Ha/rdinge,^ Mr. Campbell says, " Lord 

1 LushingtoD, p. 107. 

2 First estabUshed in 1794. 

' British India, vol. 9, p. 308, note 1. 

^ Petition of the Madras Native Association, para. 86. 

* Campbell's Modem India, p. 198. My Italics, 
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ITardinge distingfuishcd himself by a declaratioii, lor the en- 
con mgemcnt of ^ucation in the Gk>Yeniment coU^pes, that pro- 
fi(;iency should lead to employment in the Mrviee of Chv^mmmU, 
which has not been and cannot he earrM out, dmpfy because a huemeu 
education is not given in those eoUega, and the efficient semoe 
of goYcrmnent cannot be sacrificed to the gratification of literary 
fancies. A young Hindu may know MUUn by heart, and yet 
not be fit for the charge of a police station." By teaching a 
man knowledge to a great degree beyond the requirements of his 
station in life, you make him unfit for his office ; because his 
mind is always looking to some object above and beyond the woik 
required by his duty. 

This is a defect in the education of the Natives of India. It is 
very true, that at the Hindu College of Calcutta, at the Delhi and 
Agra institutions, at the Elphinstone College at Bombay, and at 
tlio Madras University, etc., young men can obtain a very good 
education ; but there are some talented young men who might 
with advantage be sent to England^ particularly those intended 
for the judicial department. In the year 1846, two superior 
medical students came to England, for medical education in 
Jjondon, under the charge of Dr. JT*. S, Goodeve^ of the Bengal 
establishment. These young men had been educated at the Cal- 
cutta Medical College. They took high degrees, and passed with 
great credit ;* and on their return to Lidia, one was employed as 
a teacher at the Calcutta Medical College ; and the other became 
a sub-assistant surgeon, in an independent position. Dpon the 
same principle, the sons of respectable Native gentlemen might be 
sent to England to bo educated, for the purpose of studying law, 
and the mode of conducting judicial proceedings. There is no 
doubt that the study of law, properly conducted, is of the very first 
consequence, with regard to all employment of ajtidicial, poUtieal, 
diplomatic, or administrative character. Natives have now to try 
civil causes in cases where the sums sought to be recovered are 
twenty times greater than in our County Courts ; indeed, they 
can try causes to any amount — subject to an appeal. 

It might be desirable, on public grounds, to try the experi- 
ments on a small scale, and to take steps to induce the Native 
gentry to send their sons to England. Now, it is a fact, that a 
groat proportion of the appointments of Principal Suddeer, Ameen, 
etc.,' or imcovenanted civil servants, are Mohammedans. Some 
are of opinion that they are best quaMed for judddal offices ; 
while the IRndoos are considered, by the same authority, as best 
suited for r&oenm accoimts, etc. 

» Ono took the degree of M.D., and F.II.C.S. 

• Some are Europeans, others Mohammedans and Hindoos. Taking eight 
IlindooH to ono Monammodan, the latter have five or six times heyond their 
sliare of appointments. 
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There might (it has been suggested to me) be a college depart- 
ment at Hayleylmry for these young men. That if the writers at 
the above college were to be selected for the judicial department 
in this country— they might, by remaining two years longer in 
England, and by attendii^ the Courts of Law— civil and criminal 
— ^become well qualified for the duties of the judicial department 
in India. The Mohammedans would not object to the voyage to 
England. There is nothing like the practical experience of a 
court, ^ where prisoners are tried for various crimes and ojSences 
— conducted by able counsel, with a jury, and an able judge. 
The Native students should be capable of reading and writing 
English before they left India. 

We have Medical Colleges at Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, 
besides public dispensaries at the presidencies in various places — 
but there are at least nine-tenths of the people who have no 
medical aid whatever. In Bengal, we might have medical depots 
at Benares, Agra, Delhi, etc., and at their dependent stations, etc. 
The students might be, at first, instructed in their own language 
— and be taught sufficient to be able to render medical assistance 
to the majijmtUtom of people, of whom thousands die yearly, 
owing to not having medical aid and medicines, etc. The Mes- 
meric Hospital in Calcutta is now a private one— except that 
Government assign a surgeon, and some instruments for surgical 
operations. I proposed a plan, in 1840, for the introduction of 
medical dep6ts, and for the formation of various large stations-— 
from which, by degrees, qualified Native doctors might be sent to 
large villages to practice. Every village pays for certain ser- 
vants ; but in the case of the proposed Native doctors, they should 
be paid so much half-yearly, or yearly.* 

If the missionaries understood something of the healing art, 
they might do much good. We must attend to the diseases of the 
hocfy, as well as to the state of the soitk of the poor Natives of 
India. It is well known to all travellers, that in every country 
the physician is a favoured guest. Indeed, the East India Com- 
pany owed much to the services of medical men, who, by curing 
an emperor on one occasion, and an emperor's daughter on 
another, obtained for the imited Company, Jree trade principles and 
privileges.^ In carrying out these medical dep6ts, let the Euro- 
pean gentlemen, at stations, consult with the Natives of rank and 
wealth, as to the best means of arranging the plans. This is a 
point of political economy, as well as of humanitt/ — as the wealth 
of a country consists greatly in the number of the able and indus- 

* I found it a great advantage (when in England in 1824), to attend the 
trials at the Old Bailey Sessions, in preparing me for the duties of the Judge - 
Advocate Oeneral's Department. 

* The medical men of Calcutta, etc., are usually paid by families yearly. 
^ The Prime Minister of the Emperor, as usual, levied a tax for himself. 
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triaus inhabitants it possesses — and the greater the number of 
diseased inhabitants, the fewer there wiJl be of the labouring 
classes. But we must, as Christians, take the higher ground of 
the duty imposed upon us, to do the greatest good to the greatest 
number of our fellow-subjects in India. 

Mr. Charles Sa/y Cameron, in his address to Parliament, re- 
cently published,^ says, '* I would abolish the Madrassa and the 
Sanscrit College at Calcutta. Benares is the great seat of Brah- 
minical learning ; Delhi of Arabic learning. If we retain the 
Sanscrit College at Benares, and the Mohammedan College at 
Delhi, we do enough, and much more than enough, in my 
opinion, for the Eastern languages." In 1824, the celebrated 
Ram Mohun Boy* wrote to the Govemor-Gteneral, (Lord Amherst) 
"there are numerous professors of Sanscrit, in the different 
parts of the country, engaged in teaching this language, as well as 
the other branches of literature, which are to be Qie object of the 
new seminary." I think we should retain the Sanscrit and Arabic 
Colleges, for the same reason that we have the Greek and Latin 
languages taught at our Universities. We require both Euro- 
pean and ^N'ative Professors of the Eastern classical languages, that 
the former may translate the best works in those languages, and 
that the latter may be able fuUy to comprehend all points relating 
to the religious and social feelings of the natives of India. Mr. 
H. H. Wilson,^ has been enabled to prove from the Rig Veda, 
or the inspired writings of the Hindoos, that there is mention 
made of the sacrifice of a h^orse, but none regarding the cremation 
of a widow, or Suttee, If we exhibit such a fact to the learned 
Brahmins, the sacrifice will be proved to the Hindoos not to be 
an injunction required by their sacred writings. 

In the year 1849, the late Professor Widemann of Bishop's 
College, published a small grammar of Hebrew, for the instruction 
of the Native and other missionaries educated there. Every one 
knows the importance of the Hebrew language, for all the mem- 
bers of the Church of England — ^indeed, for dl clerical men. At 
our universities there are professors, but it is understood that the 
classes are very small, and not well attended. In 1833, an 
American missionary, attached to the Loadianah^ mission, showed 
me his Bible in three languages, Hebrew, Greek, and English. 
He said, " your chaplains do not learn Hebrew." This it is to be 
feared is too true. Chaplains sent to India should understand 
Hebrew. There is said to be a great connexion between Hebrew 



* 1853, p. 79 — Twelve years President of the Calcutta Council of Educa- 
tion, and of the Law Commission. 

* Cameron, p. 86. 

* Vide ^'Suttee," chapter 2. 

* On the bank of the Sutlij (Punjab). 
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and Sanscrit. Mr, Cameron^ says,* the Sanscrit colleges of Cal- 
cutta and Benares " will hardly emulate the fame of Bonn or of 
Paris." The late Major-General Bvr A, GdUowmff one of the 
Directors of the East India Company, translated works on the 
Mohammedan law, by which he rendered good service to the 
Government of Bengal. It will be quite sufficient to keep a 
limited number of paid students for the acquirement of Sanscrit 
and Arabic. Let any beyond that number study at their own 
expense. 

Mr. Cameron^ proposes that there should be four Universities in 
India. That at Calcutta to teach English and Bengali. That at 
Madras,^ to teach English and Tamil. That at Bombay, to teach 
English and Marathi. That at Agra, to teach English and Hin- 
dustani.^ He proposes a fifth at Ceylon, to teach English and 
Singhalese. Surely we should keep up a knowledge of Arabic, 
Persian, and Sanscrit, for the reasons before stated. The Persian 
language must be added. It is used in treaties, and in any inter- 
course with Persia, or Afghanistan. The Persian language is 
more simple than the Oordoo. The Shahnamah (or history of 
kings), does not contain a single Arabic word. It is pure Persian. 
The Bengali is spoken in Ajssam. The Bwmese language, but 
little known, it will now become necessary to learn. In fact, a 
university which shall only teach one Oriental language, wiU be a 
very imperfect institution. With regard to Mr. Cameron^s re- 
marks as to the superior acquirements in Sanscrit at the Univer- 
sities of £onn and of Farts, it may be observed, that those 
professors commenced as Mirqpean scholars to study Oriental lan- 
guages, and that the knowledge of Hebrew and of QreeJc, is a 
stepping-stone towards the languages of the East. If we wish to 
raise the Katives to high oficial offices, we should encourage them 
to come to England, and to study at our schools, and some at the 
Universities. Indeed, there might be established an institution 
for the express object suggested. 

Mr, Cameron^ seems to be aware of the system adopted in our 
North West Provinces by the Hon. Mr, James Thomason, when he 
says : — " I strongly desire to see the Native youth distinguish 
themselves in all honourable ways : but I more strongly desire 
that our colleges should send forth Zemindars capable of improving 
their own estates and the condition of their rot/ots,** etc. In the 
North West Provinces this is done to a minor degree. If some 
wealthy Zemindars, etc., would send sons to England, this 

1 Page 64. 

2 Page 10. 

5 A University at Madras was formed ten or eleven years ago. 
^ Or Oordoo — a mixture of Hindi, Arabic and Persian, the court lan- 
guage of Delhi and Lucknow. 
^ Page 153 ; my Italics. 
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would l)c Ix-tti.T accompliflhod. Bat even in England, it is said 
\]w. iiortli and the south of the country vary in agricnltural im 
provciiientH — the former being considered the* best — while ii 
Scotland agriculture is superior to both. 

I shall conclude with Mr. Cameron^ s observations as to religion J 
'* My own opinion is, that a government of Christians^ under- 
taking to rule a multitude of nations profeasing the Hindu, 
BoiMliiist, and Mohammedan creeds, is strictly bound, as between 
its Kubjcctn and itself, not to assume the truth or fEdsehood of any 
religion. I can find, after much reflection^ no other principle 
fit to 1)0 consistently acted upon throughout. Acting npon tlus 
principle, the government can recognise, as Intimate enterprises, 
atteniptH to convert any of its subjects from one faith to another, 
when carried on by missionaries, having themselves no connec- 
tion with tlie state. But it cannot teach Christianity in its own 
colleges, as i)art of its general system of imperial education.' 
Napoleon I. well knew how to reconcile people of dififerent re- 
ligions. Wlien the Koman Catholics of Paris complained of the 
disturbance caused by the bell of the Church of the ProtestantB 
tolling at the same hour, he told them he should decide speedily 
by ordering tlio Roman Catholics to toll their bell at ten, and 
the Protestants their bell at eleven o'clock in the day."* 

» Pago 149. 

^ lleiico the Bible, as proposed at Madras, should not be a class-book in 
the ])ublic scliools. 
^ Dr. (/Mearaf or a Voice from St Helena. 



CHAPTER IV. 



THE GOVEENMENT OP INDIA. 



The absence of the Governor-General of India from Calcutta, since 
the year 1791, has been frequent, as will appear from the follow- 
ing statement. 

Lord ComwaUis, Governor-General and Commander-in-Chief, 
went to Seringapatam in 1791, and was absent part of 1792, 
during the first siege. 

The Earl of Mornington went to Madras in 1798, and was 
absent part of 1799, during the second siege of Seringapatam. 

During the mutiny at Madras in 1809, Lord Minto went to 
Madras, and remained there part of 1810. In 1811 he went 
with the expedition to Java. 

During the Pindaree and Mahratta war, the Marquis of Hast- 
ing s. Governor- General and Commander-in-Chief, was with the 
army, and absent during part of the years 1817 and 1818. 

In 1827, Lord Amherst, Governor-General, left Calcutta and 
visited the Upper Provinces. 

Lord W, Bentinck, Governor-General, was absent fix)m Calcutta 
during the years 1831, 1832 and 1833; and in 1834 he was 
again absent to the Eastward and at Ootacamund. He was Com- 
mander-in-Chief on the removal of Sir JS. Barnes in 1833. 

Lord AtLchhmd, Governor-General, left Calcutta in May, 1837, 
and did not return to Calcutta tiU 1840. 

Lord JSllenhorough, Gk)vemor-General, left Calcutta, in April, 
1842, and did not return to Calcutta till 1844. 

Lord Sardinge, Governor-General, arrived on the 23rd of July, 
1844, shortly after Lord MlenhorcmgJC s return to the Presidency. 
He went up the country in September, 1845, and did not re- 
turn tiU the arrival of JjOt^l Balhmsie, who landed on the 12th of 
January, 1848. 

Lord Balhatme, Govemor-GeneraJ, went up the country not 
long after his arrival at Calcutta, and returned to Calcutta in 
January, 1852. 

Thus in fifteen years, or from 1837 to 1852, the Governors- 
General were absent from Calcutta for about ten years, or two- 

E 
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thinlH of the {>oriod. If wc calculate from the year 1828, then 
the ( Jovcmor-General has been absent during half his period of 
office from tlu* Boat of government. It is, therefore, reasonable to 
coiKthule, thiit though the Governor-General may nominate a De- 
puty-Cifovonior (luring his absence, still that it is proper to have a 
G(>v(;rii()r for lU'iigal, and thus to give a permanent and fixed head 
of th(i Governnu-nt, and thereby allowing the Grovemor-General 
to \h) absent without any injury to the public service. The 
I)(?puty-(i()venior is usually the senior* appointed, but it is de- 
Minihlo that there should be a Bengal Civil Servant r^^ularly 
appoint(^d as Govonior of Bengal. The question as to patro- 
nage might be easily settled. The Gtevemor-General should retain 
a certain portion as to the higher grades of appointments, and 
the Governor of Bengal should have the remainder. The lieu- 
tenant-(3overnor of tlic North West Provinces, has the patronage 
of all civil appointments, except of the Suddur Boards.' He 
ouglit to be the best judge of the merits of those serving under 
him. He has under his rule a population of 23,000,000 of 
po()])le ! 

The Supreme Government now consist of 
The Governor-General. 
The Commander-in-Chief 
A Military Member.' 
Two Civil Members. 
The Legislative Councillor. 
Total, six. I propose seven, by the addition of one Civil Member, 
having one from Bengal, Madras, and Bombay. The Governor of 
HcMigal would bo taken as it were from the Bengal council. The 
(3ov(^nior of Bengal would require no coimcillor — and be sokes, as is 
now the cfiso in the North West Provinces. Madras and Bombay 
would get on very well with one member of council. This view of the 
(uiHO will bo understood by stating that I propose that the Govem- 
monts of Madras and Bombay should have no poUticdl power ! 
Without going into Cases, it seems apparent that the decisions in 
the Snttara and Baroda instances, exhibit a mode of procedure 
and delay quite unsatisfactory.* Lord AucUandy it was mentioned 
to me, diHapi)roved of somo part of the conduct of the Bombay 

' The A(jt, Suction 09, only states the appointment of a Deputy-Governor. 

'■* Or chi(jfH of the Suddur Dowanny and Nizamut Adawlut, and Suddur Re- 
voniio lioardfl. 

^ When Major-Ooneral. Sir Oeorge PoUock, left the Council as Military 
Member, from ill health, ne was succeeded by Sir F. Currie, Bart, ffe was 
removed to be President of the Board of Administration in the Punjab, 
and Major-Oencral Sir J. II. Zittley G.C.B., became the Military Member on 
the 21st of February, 1848, so that, for about eleven months, there was no 
Military Member in the Supreme Council of India. Some say a military 
Member of Council is not a neceuary member always. 

* The Baroda Khutput Case has two Blue- Books of above 2,200 pages. 
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Govemment, but did not like to act, as it might lower the posi- 
tion of the minor Presidency. It is obvious that all the political 
residents should be only under the orders of the Stipreme Govern- 
ment.^ 

The Baroda Case Blue-Book is so voluminous, that the only 
person who wiU benefit by its production, will be the printers. 
Once gain a member of council from each Presidency, and then 
you will have men who will understand the cases sent up to the 
Supreme Govemment, and be able to suggest any fresh evidence 
that may be required before the chief govemment shall be called 
upon to decide. These proposed members of the Supreme Council 
ought to be well-informed men, and to know everything regard- 
ing their own Presidency. Any Madras or Bombay cases should 
be first handed over to the member of the Presidency from which 
they came. 

It is said that a certain Governor-General never read certain 
revenue papers: — ^which he did not understand, he said, but wrote 
" seen " in the margin. When Lord Hastings was Governor- 
General, he was also Commander-in-Chief in India. He made it 
a rule to read all the quarterly Stud Reports, which were very 
voluminous.^ He read, or had read to him, all General Courts 
Martial.^ It was impossible for any human being to do this, and 
also the duties of Governor-General of Bengal, and of Governor- 
General. He did not, at times, know the extent of his patronage 
as Commander-in-Chief and that as Gt)vemor-General, and had, 
sometimes, to issue an order as Governor-General, cancelling the 
appointment given as Commander-in-Chief. 

The general opinion seems to be, that as the Governors of Ma- 
dras and Bombay are mostiy persons who have never been in 
India,* a council is required ; but, surely with the Commander- 
in-Chief and one civil member, the duties may be carried on. 
But why are not company's servants more frequently made 
governors, and without reference to rank ; and why are not the 
company's armies commanded by company's officers,* at least at 
one of the presidencies — and retaining the Commander-in- Chief- 
ship in India in the person of a Queen's general officer } Sir 

1 See the time of Eogonoth Rao and the Bengal and Bombay Govemment. 
MUFa India, vol. 3, p. 684. 

2 He began business at eight o'clock in the morning, before breakfast, and 
worked till dinner time. 

3 I once had to conduct a General Court Martial containing 700 pages of 
foolscap. 

^ The exceptions to the rule, are, The Hon. M. Elphinstone, Sir J. Malcolm, 
Sir T. Munro, and now, Sir H. Pottinger (whose time is nearly out), and Sir 
G. Clerk, K.C.B. (who left Bombay), and some few acting governors. 

* The Court of Directors (about 1832) ordered a reply to the late Sir J. 
Bryant's Memorial per Mr. J. C. Melvill — " I am commanded to inform you 
that there is no regulation to prevent it." 
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George Pollock, Sir W. Gilbert, Sir J. H. Litthry and several of 
the Madras and Bombay generals would prove themselves to be 
well qualified. 

There now exists three governments in India. Then there is 
a reference often to be made to the Court of Directors, and the 
Board of Control. The latter board clearly have too much power. 
It is stated that the Bombay Government required some war 
steamers, but the Board of Control and the Government of Bom- 
bay differed as to the point, whether they should be made of iron or 
of wood} The government on the spot ought to be the best judges. 
Then again, some nine eighteen pounders were indented for — the 
Board of Control considered that six would be sufficient. The 
Court of Directors established a steam navy at Bombay, and cer- 
tain of these vessels are employed to carry the mails from Bombay 
to Suez. It was desired to give the contract to the Oriental and 
Peninsular Company,* but Sir J. W. Sogg (then Deputy-chair- 
man) pointed out that the proposed plan would oblige the East 
India Company to give pensions to the persons who would be dis- 
charged. The Indian navy is peculiarly fitted for its duties, and 
as surveys must for ever be continually made in the Indian seas, 
the crews being chiefly ITatives of India, are better seamen for a 
hot climate. 

If we regard the various duties required of a Governor-General 
of India, as a supervisor of the great machinery of the Govern- 
ment of British India, and that his presence may be demanded in 
various parts of India, it seems clear that the detail of a single 
government should devolve upon a governor, whose exclusive 
duties ought to be to pay attention to detail.' The celebrated 
case of Kagoba (Kagonaut Rao), and father of the late Peishwa 
(Bajirao), best exhibits the bad effect of allowing a minor presi- 
dency dealing with a great political question. There was a treaty 
with Eagoba by the Bombay Government.* The Bengal Govern- 
ment were adverse to the support proposed to be given to Eagoba. 
The Court of Directors approved of the support — desired the 
Bengal Government to furnish military aid. The Bombay Govern- 
ment did not wait till the Bengal force, under General Ooddard, 

^ Late experiments have proved that iron steamers are worse than useless. 
The Admiralty are now aware of this costly fact. 

2 A plan of Sir C. Wood, as Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

3 It is said that in the Sattara case, there was employed a person to 
inquire into the affair at Sattara ; then all the Bombay members of council 
made minutes — next the Govemment made a conjoint minute — ^then Lord 
Aticklandy and aU the members of the Supreme Council made minutes — ^lastly 
the supreme govemment made a report — home it came — then the Directors of 
the East India Company made minutes — then reaching the Board of Control, 
minutes were made — Proprietors made speeches — lastly, the question came 
before Parliament ! ! ! 

* See Mill's British India, vol. i. pp. 606 to 621 ; and vol. 4, p. 38, 42, 
and 44. 
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arrived, and the Bombay army was obliged to sign a disgraceful 
treaty.^ Mr. Sastings should have governed ttie whole pro- 
ceedings. 

There should be no political power either at Mad/ras or at 
Bombay. The supreme government should decide all points re- 
ferred to it by any resident. Let the supreme government 
decide upon all expenses as to improvements ^i Madras or Bombay , 
and let it be conceded, whether Madras, etc.,* has a surplus revenue 
or not. If required, the improvements should take place— the 
Madras councillor in the supreme council, should be able, etc., to 
work out the required information, and explanations should be 
called for and be fully given. 



* See my FoHtieal and Military events in India, vol. 1, p. 76, (1852), to 
place Ea^ba on the Musnud at Poona, as Peshwa. 

2 At Madras, they are not allowed, (unless they can supply Bengal with 
50 Lakhs Rs.,) to make certain works. 



CHAPTER V. 

THE COMMANDERS-IN-CHIEF IN THE INDIAN AEMTES. 

It has been truly remarked by many talented officers, that no 
general officers should be sent to India to command the armies in 
that country who have not previously served in India. Another 
proposition seems to be based upon correct principles — that no 
officer should be appointed to the general staff of the army who 
has attained an age beyond that of sixty or sixty-five years. As, 
except eight or nine coit)s, almost every Queen's Infantry re- 
giment has served in India, there must be the means, it is to be 
supposed, of carrying out the proposed plan. It would likewise 
be an advantage in having aide-de-camps who have served in 
India. It would be of great use to allow each Commander-in- 
Chief, and each general officer, (Queen's or Company's,) to have 
a Native aide-de-camp — not only as affording a reward to meri- 
torious Native officers, but as enabling general officers to obtain 
information. The great Duke of Wellington had such an officer, 
whom he employed to negotiate with Holkar shortly before the 
battle of Assye. 

Sir J. Malcolm strongly recommended these appointments to 
the authorities. The Govemor-Greneral of India has a Native 
aide-de-camp. The Natives are proud of such a distinction. A 
Native aide-de-camp could always know if anything wrong waa 
going on among the troops. During the Sikh War, a Moonshee 
belonging to one of the Native corps had entered into a plot with 
certain Mohammedans in the city of Patna. Some one in the 
regiment gained intelligence of the affair, and reported it. A 
Native aide-de-camp would have soon found out the plot, whereas 
the discovery was quite accidental,* and is often made when those 
concerned quarrel among themselves. At Madras and Bombay, 
officers are rewarded by being made Killedars of hiU forts. We 
have no hill-forts in Bengal ; but there are forts such as Kangra 

1 The plot was imputed to the Goorkhas, but Jung Behadoor never peached. 
Some letters were found at Kathmandoo, the capital of Nipal, but the 
writers were not found out. 
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in the Punjab, at Attock and Ehotas, near the Jhelum river. 
Before the battle of Assye, Sir Arthur WeUesley sent a letter to 
Holkar,* and wrote, " I send this letter in charge of Kawder 
Nawa% Khan, a respectable officer, who enjoys my confidence, and 
who win explain anything you desire to know respecting my 
wishes." The object was to prevent Holkar's joining the con- 
federates at the battle of Assye. Of course these Native aide- 
de-camps should be able to read and write. 

1 Jeswunt Rao Holkar Despatches, vol. 2, p. 96, 16th of July, 1803. 



CHAPTER VI. 

COXXI8SI0N9 OK THE OFFICERS IN THE IKDIAJ7 ARMT. 

The commissions of the officers in the Company's army are, 
legally speaking, valid "in the East Indies only." The Qaeen's 
commissions for Company's officers use the words, " unless troM- 
f erred to Her Majesty^ s Service ;" so that Colonel A. in the East 
Indies is only in the United- Kingdom Mr. A., though he is, by 
courtesy, received at court by her Majesty as Colonel A. The 
holding any rank in the United Kingdom does not enable such 
officer to assume any command ; for no officer can exercise any 
authority till posted to a regiment. Even a Queen's officer going 
from India to England on fiirlough, cannot assume any command, 
because he is away from his ^giment. The officer on half-pay 
must be put on full pay, and be posted to a corps, before he can 
exercise command. Of course, officers who are unattached have no 
command ; it is a mode of obtaining advanced rank without join- 
ing a corps. Sometimes Captain A. is gazetted as Major and 
Lieutenant-Colonel in the same Gazette. 



CHAPTER VII. 

PENSIONS FOB LENGTH OF 8EBVICE. 

Owing to the want of due promotion in the Indian army, the 
Court of Directors of the East India Company, with their well- 
known and duly-appreciated liberality, granted pensions to their 
officers for length of service. In 1832, Lord JF. Bmtinck (through 
my friend. Col. Benson, his military secretary) did me the honor 
to request me to prepare a scale of pensions. I proposed as 
follows : — 

After 22 years' service £300^ 

To add £25 for every year for the next eight 

ensuing years of service in India 200 

£500 

The maximum service in India 30 years. 

The pensions now granted are as follows :— 

That of Captain, after 20 years, if not regimentally 

promoted £192 

That of Major, after 24 years 292 

That of Lieut. -Colonel, after 28 years 365 

That of Colonel, after 32 years 456 

My plan was to give £25 for each fuU year served ; so that if an 
officer could only serve twenty-three years, he would have re- 
ceived £325, while, imder the present plan, he can get no increase, 
unless he has served twenty- four years, or the full period of the 
four years assigned for each period of increase. I cannot say that 
my plan was submitted to the Court, but the variance is not great 
between the two as to the period of service, or as to the amount of 
pension*. In 1831 , 1 had calculated that under the old system of 
two battalions and forty-five officers' in a regiment, and without 
any increase to the army, it would require fifty- three years to rise 

1 The Marquis Comwallis had proposed £365. 

2 Col. Benson knew all about my plan. 

3 There are now twenty-four officers in a regiment of one battalion. 

F 
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from tenth ensign to be Full Colonel of a regiment of Native 
Infantry. Mr. Cahell, of the Board of Control, in 1822, assured 
me that I was rather under the mark as to Bengal ; for that he had 
found the period for all three armies to be fifty- two years. On the 
1st May, 1S24, each battalion was formed into a regiment, with a 
colonel to each ; this increased the quickness of promotion to 
Colonel, and that rank is now obtained in about forty-four years. 
My object in introducing this chapter is to solicit the Honourable 
Court of Directors to grant to the officers, whosestate of health 
(duly certified) may not permit them to serve above one, two, or 
three years of the four years now required, hereafter, the pension 
of the next and superior rank, for the number of years they may 
have served in India. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

THE NATIVE AKMY — CASTES RECKTJITING. 

Me. Campbell^ says, as to the employment of Native officers in 
certain commands, t. e. in the command of companies, instead of 
being attached to Companies : "I am not yet prepared to say that 
we should trust to Natives the command of regiments ; but as 
regards the command and officering of companies, I should say 
that the Natives are exceedingly competent.*' 

There are about sixty-five corps of irregular cavalry and in- 
fantry in Bengal,* having only an European commanding officer, 
a second in command, and an adjutant ; some have extra officers. 
Besides contingents, there are '^Punjab and Sikh^* corps, taken 
from the ranks of our old enemies. The 4th Sikh corps volun- 
teered for Rangoon, and has done good service there. Now, in 
these corps, the companies, if detached (singly) must be com- 
manded by Native officers. Mohammed Issoof, of Madras, com- 
manded an independent corps of 2000 or 3000 men, and had some 
Europeans with his force. The Edinburgh Review (January, 
1853) quoting, it would seem, from Lieutenant-General Brigg$, of 
the Madras Army,' says, " the names of Mohammed Yusuf, Jemal, 
Sahib, and others, fill a page of history scarcely less memorable 
than that which sets forth exploits of our own Ford, CaMiaud and 
CooteP Occasionally, indeed, though not always, there was at- 
tached to a battalion an European officer, weU versed in the Native 
language, and capable of appreciating the Native character. But 
his duties were rather those of a Commissioner or Field-deputy 
than of a Commandant ; he explained to the Native chiefs the 
orders of the general, but -took no part at all in the arrangements 
necessary for carrying them into effect. *' The first marked change 
in the organization of the Native army occurred in the year 1 766." 
Mohammed Yusuf, etc. were of a prior and later date. The 

1 " India, as it may bo," (1853) p. 365. 

* Twelve corps in the Nizam's army, and about fifteen at Bombay. The 
total in India, 92 corps, 
a Page 204. 
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Madras Government did not behave well to him, and he then 
became their enemy. 

One of the best proofs of what may be done by troops com- 
manded by Natives alone, will be found in the result of the 
Sikh battles of 1845-6 and 1848-49.* We lost in officers and 
men 10,788, and 1,899 horses. Runjeet Sing employed 
European officers to d/rill his corps, but never tried to officer his 
regiments with Europeans, as was done by Sindiah, Holkar, the 
Nizam, etc. In the war of 1803, the Marquis Wellesley brought 
over the (English) European officers by pensions, and most of the 
French, etc., left the Native chiefs. Runjeet knew this, and ex- 
cept on rare occasions, did not allow the European officers to 
command. 

Lord Lake^B secret letter to the Marquis Welleslet/,^ dated the 
2nd of November, 1803, from Laswary, states that all **the Sepoys 
of the enemy, behaved exceedingly well, and if they had been 
commanded hy French officer a, the event would have been, I fea/r, ex- 
tremely douhtfuV^ So long as we are just to the Native troops, 
they will always not only behave well, but be faithful — hut we 
must not interfere with their religious prejudices j even hy a side-wind, 
or by any philosophical, or philantlu-opical, or other notion about 
conversion — we must proceed with caution in India. 

Mr. CamphelP would put a majority of Native regiments on 
the footing of the present irregular corps, as a great saving to the 
state. The system has been carried out as far as prudence pre- 
scribes. I do not doubt the faithfulness of our Sepoys. I think 
we should have in our brigades on service, one European regi- 
ment to two of Native Infantry, in the same way that Napo^ 
leon I. had his Old and Young Guards. I should prefer regiiar 
corps to the Militia, and the Militia to volunteers. You must 
always have grades in your troops. In the revolutionjtry war of 
last century, conscripts were often put in advance. 

In the Madras and Bombay armies the Subadars and Jemadars 
are in three classes. I should propose the same system for the 
Bengal army. I would not promote by seniority, as a rule — nor 
at all if there was any unfitness. If the third class was unfit, I 
would not promote to the second ; nor the second class to the first 
class. Each superior class has an increase of pay. 

There have been various opinions as to the castes which ought 
to compose the Native Infantry corps. The Court of Directors, 
in their letter to Bengal in 1772, wrote that they were of opinion 
that there should be half Mohammedans and half Gentoos, so as 
to excite a feeling of pride between the two castes. I will give 
Colonel SyMs (East India Director) statement as to castes. 

* See my Political and Military Events, vol. 2, pages 273 to 328. 
2 Despatches, vol. 3, p. 445. My italics. 
-' rage 356. 
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Castes in the IJengal Army (Infantry.) 

Christians 1,076 

Mohammedans 12,41 1* 

Brahmins 24,849 

Eajpoota 27,993 

Hindoos (inferior castes) 13,920 

Total 80,249 

(1840-4.) — Madras Native Infantry. 

Mohammedans 18,772 

Other Castes 32,156 

Total 50,928 

The Bombay !Native Infantry. 

Christians • • • 331 

Jews 322 

Mohammedans 2,993 

Hindoos 26,024 

Low Castes* 4,288 

Parsees 12 

Total 33,970 

(1841-42.) — ^Madras Cavalry. 

Mohammedans 3, 123 

Hindoos 499^ 

Total 3,622 

(1832.) — Bengal Native Ca/valry. 

Mohammedans 2,088 

Brahmins 1, 132 

Bajpoots 789 

Other Hindoos 135 

Total 4,144 

32 more Mohammedans than Hindoos. 

^ I was informed in 1843, that the Bengal Sixth Native Infantry had 500 
or 600 Mohammedans. There should never be more than one-third, in any 
Infantry corps, of Mohammedans. 

2 Explained to be such as watchmen, etc. 

3 Just enough to take regimental guards on Mohammedan festivals, etc. 
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Beiigul Native Infantry. 

Mohammedans . . 15| P.C.^ 

Bndimins 31 ditto. 

Rajpoots 35 ditto. 

Other Hindoos 18j ditto. 

100 



Beiigid Cavalry and Infantrj-. 

Regulars 84,393 

Madras ditto 52,552 

Bombay ditto 33,970« 

Grand Total 170,915 



1 would check the excess of Mohammedans by a return made 
every now and then of the number in each corps. In Bengal 
there used to be a statement made every month. I am not certain 
as to Madras and Bombay. There has been an order issued with 
regard to tlio enlistment of Brahmins,' but they are far too nu- 
merous. I proposed in May, 1817, the formation of recruiting 
dep6ts, (not jobs of levies, when recruits were raised at railroad 
speed,*) and to obtain good men by proclamations at the kutcheree 
or office of the magistrates, and they were to be allowed to select 
any corps in which their relations might be, or as they might 
desire to do. The men were to be drilled, and ready to join corps 
in the cold or exercising season. This plan would be a check on 
the enlistment by corps, at present, of too many of any one caste. 
Besides, why should not there be a check over the commanding 
officer of corps in India. In Her Majesty's service, the command- 
ing officer does not obtain a single recruit. An inspecting officer 
must pass all recruits. The European soldiers for the East India 
Company are raised by seven recruiting officers. There is an 
anecdote told about the old Duke of Wellington. The East India 
Company, one year, required but few men. It was proposed to 
raise the standard to five feet eight inches. His Grace would not 
allow of the Company's army getting better men than Her 
Majesty's service. There are a number of Her Majesty's recruit- 
ing officers in London for recruiting purposes. 

I must here touch upon what is a flying rumour as to the 
amalgamation of the three armies into one. It would be a great 

1 My own calculation. 

2 Bombay 27th, 28th, and 29th, N. I. raised since. 

3 To bo taken in small numbers. 

* In 1825, General Dick, Commanding at Dinapoor, told mc he discharged 
loO bad men in one day. 
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f(u>t, to fonn 155 regular Native Infantry regiments into one army 
— but nothing could be more unwise than such an Act. Suppose 
a sepoy enlisted in the upper provinces of India (Bengal), to be 
sent to Bombay with his regiment away from his home. There 
would be 155 lieutenant-colonels and 155 majors; so that there 
would be constant removals of officers from all grades, from the 
ensign to the colonel. This was felt in 1796, when regimental 
rank superseded army or seniority rank. All the arguments, pro 
and con, were stated in 1813 in the blue-books, containing the 
evidence of a dozen officers — ^the majority ignored the measure. 
The composition of the three armies, as exhibited above, wiU of 
itself, prove a satisfactory reply to such a renewed proposition. 



CHAPTER IX. 



TIIK RKOULAR NATIVE CAVALKY. 



TiiKiiK aro twonty-onc regiments of Regular Native Cavalry in the 
ilim^ IiroHichaicicH/ of about 500 men each. It has been stated 
that it would bo a great improvement if the regular cavalry were 
ariiiml in a difforont manner, and more after the manner of the 
irregular liorHo. It in objected, that the English sword is not so 
good an tho Nativo Tulwar. In the Sindh horse they liave a 
Tulwar niiulo iu Phigland.' llie English saddle is not considered 
by many to hr tbo ])roj)or thing for the Native horseman. They 
nvi^ a<'.('UMioin<'(l in the Irregular Cavalry to use the Native saddle 
wiib ^bort^ir HtirrupH. The Native bit is much more powerful 
than that nnvd by our regular cavalry. The Bengal 4tlL, and the 
llontbay Ini Light (/avalrv are armed as Lancers. Her Majesty's 
intJi liancMU'H at i)w battle of Aliwal, it is said, did not find tiie 
btniMtr* annwiir. Tboy tried the Sikh squares, and some few sue- 
immm1o<1. Marnbal A/annont said, that there should be heavy and 
light LiUMM'ri* — the latter for skirmishing. The late Colonel Cure- 
fan (ol' tlio KHh Lanc-erH) said that Lancers should never be used 
In h«r«N nuniborn than a B<iuadron. At Aliwal they attempted the 
HIkli wjuarrw in wmallor partioH, and failed. The Native Horse of 
India UHo a long H])(Uir, longer than our lances. The Native 
linrRonion ban a (piiltod jacket, has a match-lock, and uses a Tul- 
war. It would bo a groat improvement were our regular Cavalry 
to bavn a wuldlo <H)vorod with cloth, with shorter stirrups, by 
wblnb a nuin can ri»o hotter to make a cut at his enemy; and 
that. piwiolM won^ j)ut nHid<\ and each trooper to have a carbine.'* 
Tbo rillo i« not no oanily used as the pistol, which is more at 
batid, but loPK oflloiuMouM. The services of the Irregular Cafv^alry 

* til Itotiiin] tlinrn nro oightoon corps of irregular horse, two at Gwalior, 
llro III tilt' nuiijiih. At MndruH, five for the Nizam's army, and five corps at 
tliiiiibny - l-otnl, thlriy-fWo oor])!!, of about 600 men eacn corps; some few 
lirivp Ipm. 

■* \\s Mr. (Jnnlon, of Pimulilly. 

' Tlio |)nij(<Mm« of oldoii timos, (Marlborough, etcj had all carbines, and 
I'liiilfl (Unttiouiit, nnd nttnrk nn ontronchinont, as Tiord J. JTa*/ did at Schellen- 
liiiiK iti 1701, iiiidor ihr Dukr of Marlborough. 
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are invaluable, and they have only three European officers in 
each corps. 

Mr. T. C. RoherUon,^ says, " The irregular corps were, a quar- 
ter of a century since filled with the descendants of the decayed 
nobility and gentry of Upper India, both Mussulman and Hindu ; 
men who shrank from the European dress and drill of our regular 
cavalry, yet were constrained, by the prejudices or feelings of 
caste and family, to seek for their livelihood in the profession of 
arms." The Rajpoots (in Rajpootana) in former days were the 
best and most powerful cavalry in India. The Candahar Horse 
used to be celebrated, but Gardner's Horse (above alluded to) and 
Skinner' 8 were the ilite of all the mounted troops in India. The 
Boondelas (Bundelkund) and other tribes did not like to enter our 
Infantry service, (nor do the Arabs) on account of the severity of 
our discipline. 

It is a well known fact, that the Native officers and men of the 
Bengal Eegular Cavalry, are not of such a good description of men as 
those of the Irregular Cavalry. In many corps of the latter, there 
are always plenty of men to fill vacancies. In the Madras army 
the Native Cavalry are recruited chiefly from Arcot. It is the 
oldest Native Cavalry in India. The Bombay Native Cavalry is 
composed of smaller men. It was first raised in 1817. 



Political incidents of the first Burmese war (1853), p. 90. 



STUDS FOR UOESE AETILLERY AKD CAVALRY HOBSES. 

OwixG to the difficulty of obtaining the required number of horses 
for the regular Cavalry, European and Native, it was found that 
the old ]^oard of Superintendence of 1794,^ in Bengal, did not 
answer, nor could the various agents for Cavalry horses procure 
the number. The unsettled state of Afghanistan caused the 
arrivtd of Persian and North em horses to be few in numbers. In 
1808,^ !Mr. 2£oor croft was appointed superintendent of the stud 
neai' Poosa. The army has been much increased since, so as to 
require several studs. For the Bengal Horse Artillery, horse- 
field batteries, Dragoons, and regular Native Cavalry, etc., 
there are about 8,500 horses wanted;* the annual remounts are 
about 850, or 10 per cent. Sir Walter Gilbert was ordered to 
report on the studs of Bengal. It was supposed that he objected 
to their continuance as a public establishment. Now, this remount 
of 1 per cent, does not include casualties by wars : and in the 
Sikh battles from 18th of December, 1845, to 10th of February, 
1846; and from 23rd of November, 1848, to 21st of February, 
1849 — the loss in horses, killed and wounded, amounted to 1899* 
in about six months operations— or about 18 per cent., besides 
the usual casualties from age, disease, etc. 

If the studs were abolished, it would be necessary to depend 
upon Native breeders, or to import from Australia, or- from the 
Cape of Good Hope, etc. For all India, about 1,800 remounts 
would be yearly required. In case of a war in Europe there 
might be a difficulty in importing horses. Ships in the war«vith 
France were captured off the land heads, from the years 1800^ to 
1809. Another point is, whether horses bred in a warm climate 

1 IXcnlcy's ]\IiUtary Regulations, p. 276. 

2 L.C.D., 8th of April, 1808. 

3 For all India, for regulars, about 18,000 horses. 

4 My FoHtical and Military Events, vol. 2, p. 328, (1853). 

^ The Navy in the Indian Seas has been always too small to protect the 
Commerce of India. 
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arc not best adapted for India. I have seen a statement giving 
the cost of stud horses at 600 to 650 Rs. in the Parliamentary 
Papers — £60 or £65 is a high figure. A better arrangement 
ought to correct that evil. I am assured by a Cavalry officer, well 
qualified to know much about the studs, that the existence of the 
studs has very much improved the condition of the villages near 
where they are located. The difficulty of the passage from Austra- 
lia has been urged as a great objection. Others object to the 
Australian horses, that they are better adapted for Artillery than 
for the Dragoons or Native Cavalry. The Cape horses are consi- 
dered better. I^ow, there might be a breed, in India, from either 
description of horse, and thus give an acclimated animal, so as to 
work well in Indi a. Supposing h orses, fit, could be imported at £ 1 
less cost than stud horses — thus, 1,800 remounts less £10, would 
be £18,000. Then, conveying them up to regiments, 600 or more 
miles, ^ would be an extra cost. The numerous corps of Irregular 
Cavaliy in India are not supplied with horses from the studs. 
Any moderate saving in the cost of horses for the regular mounted 
troops, would be of no consequence compared with the probable 
want and delay in procuring horses from distant countries in time 
of war. It is something upon the same principle as the nature 
of contracts. That contract is not the cheapest which is lowest in 
charges; but the contract which can be carried out, certainly, 
with the least cost. 

1 Cawnpoor is 680 miles fi-om Calcutta, the nearest Cavalry station. 



CHAPTER XI. 

TUB ABTILLEBY. 

The artillery is the most powerful ann in the Indian army. At 
the battle of Ferozslmh, on the 21st and 22nd of December, 1845, 
wo lost 2,419 officers and men, and 507 horse killed and wounded.' 
At the battle of Goojrat, on the 2l8t of February, 1849, we had 
only 807 officers and men, and 230 horses killed and wounded. 
The Sikh artillery was superior to ours at Perozshah. At Goojrat, 
we were superior to the Sikhs in artillery, and used some powerful 
batteries of eighteen pounders. The battle of Portonovo, (1st of 
July, 1781,) most resembled that of Goojrat.^ " As soon as 
the second line had formed, Sir Eyre Coote gave orders to advance, 
and to open all the guns. Their fire was so hea/f>y, that nothing 
could stand before itJ^ He had about 8,000 men, (1,700 Europeans 
and 800 Native cavalry included,) and nearly sixty gun^ — chiefly 
field guns. Here, as at Goojrat, the artillery was the chief cause 
of the victory. 

In the Bengal Horse Artillery they have all six pounders, 
except four nine-pounders in one troop. The Horse field-batteries 
have all nine-pounders, except No. 3, which has six-pounders. 
The Madras and Bombay Artillery have six-poimders and twelve- 
inch howitzers, and the Horse-field batteries nine-p«unders and 
twenty-four inch howitzers. The Bombay Artillery have five horse 
field-batteries, with nine-pounders, and four batteries with six- 
pounders. 

The detachment system* is in fashion at Madras and Bombay, 
but not in Bengal. Now, though not an artillery officer, I would 
ask this question. Which is the best system ? The answer should 

^ Political and Military Events, vol. 2, p. 328. 

2 Ditto, vol. 1, p. 120 ; my Italics, 

3 Ditto, p. 117. Wilk's South of India, vol. 2, p. 316, gives Hyder forty- 
seven long guns, and Coote fifty-five guns of lighter metal. 

* Having more horses to protect themselves against Cavalry. One mode of 
defence is to fonn a square with the guns and waggons. On the march to 
Ghuznee, in July 1839, I saw one of the Bombay II. A. guns, with ten 
horses to pull up a steep hill. 
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decide, and all be made to follow one rule. The detachment 
system at Cabool in 1841-42, would have given more men to 
serve these guns. One artillery officer says, — " Have not oH, 
but some on the detachment system, to be ready for service." 
This seems good. The expense is greater — the 'one system re- 
quires more horses, and the other less horses. An artillery officer, 
who commanded an eighteen-pound battery at Ooojrat in 1849, 
says the effect of a field battery is greater in action than a troop of 
horse artillery ; it is in the ratio of nine to six — the former have 
the larger guns, and can get up a trot of eight miles the hour if 
required. The Horse Artillery are to act with the Cavalry. The 
horse-field batteries seem to be best for service with the Infantry. 
Hyder Ali, and Sir E. Coote used twelve and eighteen pounders, 
brass guns. Why do we use ^op-guns ? The facts of history are 
stubborn things, but for a war now and then, we should, as to 
military officers, fall into a second childhood. Napoleon allowed 
three guns for each 1,000 men. Peter the Great introduced the 
Horse Artillery ; Frederic the Great adopted the plan ; the French 
took it up, and we followed it last. It has now been found out, 
that it is advisable to teach some men of each corps of Infantry 
the mode of exercising field-pieces.* It is by this plan that, in 
case of there being many artillerymen killed and wounded, their 
places can be supplied, or by which extra guns may be brought 
into action. 



^ At the Military Institution at Barrasat, near Calcutta, we, in 1806, were 
exercised at the two six-pounders of the Body Guard. — Is this done at 
Addiscotnbef 



CHACTER XII. 

MESSES. 

The object in having messes in all regiments is too self-evident to 
demand any explanation. They are socially speaking good, and 
politically wise. In the Royal Army all must belong to a mess.^ 
The Court of Directors, in their letter of the 20th of April, 1803, 
regarding an allowance to the officer commanding a regiment,'* 
wrote, " We see no reason why in our service, as in all others, 
the commanding officer should not live at the mess with his brother 
officers," etc. In my own regiment I found a mess when I 
joined it in 1807. There were then only a few in the service. 
The Commander-in-Chief in India last year published an order, 
calling upon commanding officers to ascertain the sentiments of 
officers on the subject of messes. The great majority, I believe, 
agreed to the proposition. This is not the mode of approaching 
these questions in the Royal Army. It is a singular fact (within 
my own knowledge), that in our campaign against Ghuznee and 
Cabool, Her Majesty's 16th Lancers broke up their mess. Her 
Majesty's 13th Light Infantry kept up their mess. We had a 
staff mess for the Bengal column, so had the Bombay column. 
The 16 th Lancers thought it would be impossible to keep up their 
mess. 

A case took place in a regiment of Dragoons, in which one 
officer (who had been tried and reprimanded), was not on good 
terms with the rest of the officers in consequence of that trial. 
At the half-yearly inspection he presented a statement of griev- 
ances in regard to the conduct of the other officers towards him 
when they met on parade. The general officer asked his staff* 
what was to be done. It was stated that Lord Cornwallia had 
decided that while an officer was allowed to do duty, all officers 
must treat him with respect on parade. That unless the regiment 

1 The married men do, and on the occasion of regimental dinners to 
another corps, etc., pay their share of expense. 

'^ Formerly 1,000 lU. a month, in the golden days. 

3 I was Deputy-Judge Advocate General at the station, at the time, early 
in 1827. 
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were prepared with fresh charges against the officer, they must 
act up to this principle. The general officer reported the case to 
Lord Comhermere, who wrote that if he heard anything more on 
the subject, he would write to the Horse Guards ; when most pro- 
bably a stoppage would be put to the promotion of the regiment* 

If there be anything wrong in the conduct of an officer, it 
soon becomes known at the mess of his regiment. Every officer 
who has a proper pride, is anxious to render his conduct correct, 
and approved of by his brother officers. If anything should be 
mentioned to the disadvantage of a brother officer in his absence, 
his friend, (or chum,) is sure to tell him of it. Thus there is 
usually a social, and a sort of family party in a corps. The com- 
manding officer is respected, but drops the official character, ex- 
cept something wrong takes place. Thus, by the Alleles of 
War, any officer may (and the senior in particular) put another 
in arrest if a quarrel or high words take place at the mess-table. 
There is a president and vice-president appointed daily. The 
president is the usual person to keep order. It is considered not 
the etiquette to speak of the 8hop^ at the mess. Political ques- 
tions are not often much urged, so as to lead to quarrels. The 
Commander-in-Chief is not allowed to be criticised in a dis- 
respectful manner. Discussions at messes have led to duels, ^ but 
should be instantly stopped. There are various Courts Martial 
proceedings regarding conduct at messes. I conceive that the 
commanding officer, even if a married man, should dine once a 
week at the mess, called the ** public night ;" and indeed, that all 
married officers should dine once or twice a month at the mess. 
In many messes they have a ''public night, ^^ when ladies dine at 
the mess ; and, in India, we used to have dancing after dinner. 
Thus you bring all belonging to the regiment together. There 
should be strict rules laid down. Oblige every officer to be a 
member of the mess.^ Nothing adds so much to the respecta- 
bility of a corps as a mess. 

The conduct of an officer is better known at a mess than it can 
be in any club, and often better known than in his own family. 
An officer must always be on good behaviour at his own mess, or 
rather he must always be the same. He cannot speak to another 
officer to-day, and cut him to-morrow, without it being remarked 
by others, and noticed by the officer in question. 

There is a billiard table, or tables, as the case may be — and 

^ Talk about Military Matters, or Kegimental, etc. affairs. 

^ KecoUect the fatal duel between Major Campbell and Captain Boyd, in 
Dublin, in 1803, at the mess. They ought to have been stopped by the pre- 
sident of the mess, or by the senior officers present at table. 

3 About forty or fifty years ago several officers lived by themselves, but 
often two or three lived together out of society. Some, though not living 
with a chum, did not live alone. 
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parties play at whist, etc. There should be a limit as to the amount 
playiHl for. Smoking is not allowed by Her Majesty's regulations*. 
Nothing can support discipline better than the existence of a 
moss — the solitary system is bad. The clubs in London* are said 
to bo unsocial, and that they draw married men from their homes — 
so some ladies assert ; but the married men usually return to 
dinner, I lind. I think once a month clubs should have ladies' 
parties — why not, when ladies dine at messes, allow of ladies' 
evening parties at clubs in London ? There is a great advantage 
in having a mess. Officers who have to go on command can always 
get supplies from their mess. A mess, too, enables a regiment to 
in>4te the officers of a new corps coming into a garrison. It is the 
means, also, of keeping up an acquaintance with the officers of 
other coq>s at a cheap cost ; also with the officers of the Queen's 
Army. When corps of other presidencies meet, then the officers 
become acquainted by means of a mess. 

* Tho late Duke of Wellington prohibited smoking at the mess table. In 
India, some corps have a room attached for smoking. I haye known young 
men quit early, and go to smoke at their quarters. 

'^ I have not read the new work. 
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CHAPTER XTII. 

FUELOXJGH. 

The Court of Directors, by letter dated Sth January, 1796, from 
which date regimental rank had effect, allowed the following 
proportions of officers to be on furlough : — 

Lieut.-Colonel8 and Majors One-third. 

Captains and Surgeons One-fourth. 

Subalterns and Assistant- Surgeons One-sixth. 

There were in 1853* :— 

Lieut. -Colonels andMajors in the East India Company's 

Army. ..••••••• 440 

Ditto, Captains and Surgeons 1503 

Ditto, Subalterns and Assistant-Surgeons 3882 

On furlough, 
1853. 1852. 

Proportion of Lieut. -Colonels and 

Majors, allowed 146 63 71 

Ditto, Captains and Surgeons .... 375 178 188 

Ditto, Subalterns and Assistant-Sur- 
geons 647 364 433 



1 1 68 605 692^ 

There are only a little more than half of those who might take 
their furlough do avail themselves of the privilege I and in the 
above number, officers on sick leave to Europe are included. I 
found in my researches, that in 1852, there were : — 

F. 0. 

Bengal 30 

Madras 24 

Bombay 17 

692 

1 East India Register, for 1853. 

2 Ditto for 1852. The war in Burmah accounts for the less number in 
1853. 

H 



Captains. 


Subalterns. 


Total. 


75 


166 


271 


61 


158 


243 


52 


109 


178 
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In 1 832, from Bengal on Furlough 218 

„ Madras ,, 244 

„ Bombay „ 131 

593* 

Furloughs have increased beyond the proportional increase of 
officers, but the greatest increase has been in tick furloughs — 
officers more frequently coming to England sick than formerly. 
The extra furloughs may be imputed to the ready means of short 
trips by the steamers. In 1852, there were 621 officers, military 
and medical, absent from regiments doing duty with irregular 
corps, staff, etc. There are 1168' officers and medical men 
allowed to be on furlough— only 605 on furlough now, and 
there are 1226 absent on all accounts, so that there are only 
fifty-eight more than are entitled to be on furlough absent from 
corps ; therefore, including sick furlough, the furloughs to Europe 
are very moderate indeed. The civil servants desire that they 
should be allowed to be absent in England, etc., upon the same prin- 
ciple as governs absence on sick leave to the Cape of Good Hope, to 
Australia, China, etc., by being allowed to retain their appoint- 
ments, and a certain portion of the Indian allowances. Many 
officers in the army wish to have the same indulgence ; the argu- 
ment is, that they can return (if wanted) to India, as soon from 
England as frx)m the Cape, and sooner, if to return from Australia. 
It may sometimes be a hardship to vacate an appointment when 
sickness drives a servant from India. It may also be desirable 
that a good staff-officer should not be lost to the state. As a 
general rule, it would not be approved of, that the holder of a 
staff appointment should retain it when absent from India ; but 
there may be cases where it might be an advantage to Govern- 
ment to retain such officer's services. The absentee loses so much 
of his allowances when he goes to the Cape, etc. When he goes 
on furlough to England, he only gets English pay. This rule 
cannot be altered when officers come to England, when the officer is 
a regimental officer. If a «^^ officer is in question, and he gets 
£20 a month staff allowance in India, it does not affect the 
public purse if he were to get £10, and the acting staff officer were 
to get the other £10. The general argument is, that the absentee, 
by retaining his appointment, deprives another of an appointment. 
Tlie interest of the service should guide the rule in these cases. But, 
that an officer, after ten years*, might take part of his three years' 

* Since 1832, three European regiments equal to six Native corps in officers, 
and three corps Native Infantry have been raised, and three officers added to 
each Infantry corps, and some to other corps. 

2 Colonels are not included. 

^ Some propose to take furlough after seven years — too soon, I think. 
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fiirlough then, and seyen years afterwards, the rest of the allotted 
time, seems to be quite right and just. In the 8ikh War, 1845-46, 
officers were sent out from Enghmd, to join their corps, and were 
told they might return, and have the rest of their time of fur- 
lough ; this is not the rt^, but the exception. A new rule is 
required. It is said the Court of Directors are well inclined to 
allow the retention of appointments by officers coming to England. 
It may, in many cases, be proper. 

FITRLOUGH. 

There are some who do not view favourably the absence of the 
civil and military servants from India, and who think that when, 
say a civil servant, has been for several years in charge of a large 
district, it would be very desirable to retain his services. The 
same argument would equally apply to military officers. But, by 
permitting of the extension of the furlough privilege, and allowing 
officers to come to England on short furloughs, they can return to 
their duty improved in health, and with a great increase in the 
knowledge of their profession, by attending lectures on various 
subjects^. In various parts of India, professional books are not 
always to be met with. Perhaps it would be a good plan to en- 
courage officers to visit Addiscombe at certain times, besides being 
present at the examinations'*. The civil and military servants 
should have opportunities of attending the House of Commons and 
the courts of justice, and public institutions. An old Indian ser- 
vant staying in India without visiting England, between the age 
of seventeen and forty-five years, loses all desire for improvement, 
and, in iaxit, becomes past teaching. 

^ The IJiiited Service Institution, and other societies in London. 
2 Which would very much improve the minds of young officers. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



COST OF WAB8 IV INDIA. 



The expenses of our wars in India has at last been stated. A 
despatch of the Court of Directors to the Governor-General of 
India in Council, dated the 3rd of June last (1852), states that the 
Burmese AVar of 1824-26, cost £15,000,000 and augmented the 
debt of India £ 1 3,500,000.* Mr. Herries, President of the Board 
of Control, on the 19th of April, 1852, said, "the War oiAffghanis- 
tan, cost no less an anioimt than £10,000,000 ; there was then the 
War of Scinde, and the first and second wars of the Punjab; all these 
wars, according to the best accounts he could collect, had cost no 
less a sum, in the aggregate, than £36,000,000 ; £36,000,000, 
then, expended in war, accounted for the constantly recurring, 
and still, to a certain degree, existing deficiency in the revenue of 
India." *' He found, indeed, that the debt at the latter point of 
time was greater by £20,000,000 than it was at the for- 
mer; but then, on the other hand, £36,000,000 had been 
expended in the interval on wars alone. If then, only £20,000,000 
of debt had been added, while there had been an extraordinary 
expenditure of £36,000,000, it followed that the Indian revenue 
had been so far buoyant as to meet £16,000,000 of this extra- 
ordinary expenditure. 

If we were to assume the Burmese War of 1824-26, at 
£15,000,000, and add the £36,000,000, we then produce the sum 
total of £51,000,000. Mr. Campbell, says,* the East India Com- 
pany's Debt is £45,640,028, including Indian debt, home bond 
debt, and the £12,000,000 of stock, for which he gives credit for 
£3,500,000,^ leaving £8,500,000 as the sum unprovided for by the 
Guarantee Fund.^ He allows of £ 1 1 , 042, 455, for cash balances in 
India. Assuming these figures to be correct, we have, deducting 

1 Allen's Indian Mail, 29th October, 1852, p. 602. 

2 Modem India (1852), p. 418. 

» Mr. Hemes, or Earl Derby, (in 1852), said, the £2,000,000 of Guarantee 
Fundhad produced £3,800,000 or £3,900,000. The Court in 1833, proposed 
£3,000,000 (p. 511, volix. Wilson's Histoiy of India), that would have given 
£12,000,000 in 1874. 
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£45,640,028 from £51,000,000, a balance in favour of the East 
India Company of £5,359,972, deducting the cost of wars. The 
£15,000,000 of the war with Burmah, should be charged with 
interest, so that war has cost much more, and interest must be 
added on the £36,000,000. 

Let us reason the point. Let A, B, and C, represent Bengal, 
Madras, and Bombay. Let us descend to three Tillages, or 
estates in England or Ireland. The farmer, having a lease, finds 
that he had a surplus. In after years, (say in Ireland), he finds 
the state of the country obliges him to keep watchmen, and that, 
instead of having a clear revenue from his farms, the cost of the 
watchmen place him in debt. Some money lenders say, very 
well, we will lend you money at 5 per cent.^ After a certain 
term of years, hi^ friends, think they see ruin in the whole affair 
— the accounts are produced, and they find a large debt — they 
refuse to renew the lease — though the farmer had no control over 
the state of the country. 

Now, did aU these wars originate with the East India Com- 
pany ? Certainly not. Sir J. C, HohJumse (Lord Broughton), as 
regards the Affghan War, said in Parliament — " I did it." The 
Board of Control has the paternity of that war. Neither did the 
East India Company originate the war in Sindh. The Sikh War 
was caused by the Affghan War, so his lordship must take his 
share of that war, upon the principle of cause and effect. 

Now, the inference I mean to draw from the above premises 
is as follows : — The United East India Company, have for above 
100 years been trading with India, and since 1813 the trade of 
India has been open to all the Merchants of the United Kingdom 
and of the world ; and that trade is increasing.* These wars have 
been the cause and means of the expansion of that trade ; and the 
question is, whether the trade of India is worth the cost. Look 
at the national debt ; it is seventeen or eighteen times greater than 
the Indian debt — caused by wars to support the country against 
enemies, and to promote the commerce and welfare of the United 
Kingdom. Where is the country in Europe without a debt? 
America had paid off her debt, but now, has a national debt. 
Debt is the rule with almost all nations — a country without 
a debt is the exception. Take the debt at £45,640,028^ (though 
it is under £40,000,000, excluding the 8,500,000 now unprovided 
for Indian stock) and, for 100,000,000 of people, it amounts to 
nine shillings a head ; our national debt would be about £25 a 
head. What will the Manchester school say to this ? 

We might ask, looking at the charters and statutes relating to 

^ I recollect the 10 per cent, loan, and there had been a 12 per cent, loan 
in India. 
* See Table (A) Appendix. 
3 Reducible pailly under the Guarantee Fund. 
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in 1797/ the 3 per cent, reduced were at 46f, and the imperial 
3 per cent, at so low a figure as 43| per cent, in the month of 
May of that year. The loan borrowed that year,* was calculated 
at £6 15s. Od. per cent. It is generally understood, that under Mr. 
Pities arrangement, some £200,000,000 were lost by obtaining 
3 per cent stock, by granting £100 for every £60 paid by the 
stockholder ! Kow, the East India Company have given small 
bonuses of 5 per cent, on 5 per cent, loans. The East India 
Company, in 1793, obtained an Act to transfer £5,000,000 of the 
£7,000,000 of the Indian debt to English Jftmds, but it was never 
carried out; the object was to reduce the interest. If such 
derangement of the National funds was caused by the wars in 
Europe, it seems ahnost a wonder that India escaped with so 
small an amount of debt ! The guarantee fond was recommended 
by the chairs (Messrs. Marjoribanka and Wigram)y to be raised upon 
a capital of £3,000,000, for no ingenuity could, in forty years, 
have produced £12,000,000 upon one of £2,000,000. The com- 
mercial assets may have been unequal ; but the money should 
have been raised to meet the difficulty. 

In 1802, just before the Mahrattah "War of Lord Lake, 
which was a war to prevent, in fact, the attempt of the 
Mahrattahs to destroy our power, so eminent was ^e danger 
conceived to be, that the Company's paper was at a discount 
of 36 per cent. ! * The danger was doubly eminent, because M, 
Perron had a disciplined army of nearly 50,000 men, and a splendid 
artlLlery. The danger was that M, Perron might have made 
himself paramount in the north-west of India, and have thus 
advanced the interests of France. Even in the Sikh War of 
1845-46, the Sikh holders of Company's paper caused it to sell at 
a discount of 15 per cent. 

There has always been a great difference between the wars 
undertaken in India and those which England has been engaged 
in. The Edinburgh Peview, in 1818, truly said that the East 
India Company generally made their wars pay the expenses of 
conquest. That has been less so than formerly. But what con- 
quest has the nation made which she retained at the end of the 
war in 1813? England was obliged to give up Java, the most 
profitable possession we then held : but of whose value the 
ministry was ignorant.* 

It has often been stated, and is true, that the East India Com- 
pany have many times sent out directions to India against making 

1 Annual Register, 1797. Appendix Chronicle, p. 162. 

3 Annual Register, History, p. 132. 

8 The wise among the civil and military servants bought up all the Paper 
they could, and made fortunes. 

* Sir T. S. Raffles' Report on the productions were never opened till the 
fate of the island and its transfer to the Dutch had been decided upon. 
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territorial conquests. But the Company have no oontrol over any 
such measures as wars ; partly, hecause some of those wars have 
been undertaken on European principles of action ; such as the 
expedition to Egypt in 1801 ; those against the islands of Mau- 
ritius and Bourhon, (1810), and of Java, (1811); the Affghan 
Wary (1838-42), and the Expedition to Cluna, (1840-42). In 
fact, the Company have even in Fwna been obliged to take a 
part, and did for many years pay to Persia 200,000 Ibmamu, 
(about £125,000,) and now pay for the Mission £12,000 a year. 
If the subsidy were paid from 1810 to 1828, (when it ceased,) 
then the Company paid £2,250,000 to Persia, while Bossia now 
derives, without the cost, all the benefit of our costly payments. 
General Sir Be Lacy Evans has written the best work about the 
invasion of India, and exhibits the true nature of such an opera- 
tion. At all events, part of the East India Company's Indian, 
debt must be debited to the head of " Fersta P^ 

As to wars, peculiarly Indian, much is to be said on the score of 
necessity, (or de necessitate rei, as Blackstone calls it). If we only 
go back to the battle of Plassy, (1757,) we find that the Emperor 
at Delhi was a mere imperial pageant. The different princes 
and chiefs were battling for the fragments of the empire, and the 
Mahrattahs* reviving from their defeat, gradually formed a strong 
second party in the country. A third party consisted of the 
French. Now all these parties striving to become paramount, it 
was impossible for the English to remain in a passive state. 

We were forced to act. Our supineness in doing justice to the 
Eajpoot states,^ caused anarchy in the North West of India, and 
encouraged Eunjeet Sing, from a petty chief, to make himself 
King of the Punjab. We, from being parties in the cause of the 
principal Native chiefs, found it impossible to avoid becoming 
principals in the wars. Where all were striving for the mastery, 
it was impossible to avoid collision. The state even of China 
may cause European interference. If one European power refrised 
aid, another would undertake the tesk. The Drench took up the 
cause of Persia. We tried our hand, and now Eussia has taken 
the lead. 

It is said that these wars in India have prevented the execution 
of public works of importance, that if we were to retire from 
India to-morrow, we should leave behind no vestiges of any great 
public buildings. Mr. T. C. Robertson^ writes: — "But it is 
always to be borne in mind, in drawing such conclusions from the 
great doings of ancient rulers, of whom no other record remains, 
that the power unscrupulously exercised by the monarchs of those 

1 Though severely defeated in 1761, at Pannipuk. 

2 Marquis "Wellesley, in 1804-5, proposed to take them under our protec- 
tion. It was deferred till 1818. 

8 Political incidents of the first Burmese War, (1833), p. 97 ; my Italics. 
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early days, at least in Asia and AMca, and eompeUing the whole 
mass of their stihfeets to devote their labours to the accomplishment 
of any fevourite design^ rendered it possible for a very feeble 
state to leave very bulky vestiges to excite the admiration and 
curiosity of succeeding generations. What ancient Egypt suf- 
fered that the Pyramids might rise, no one can tell; and who 
thinks now of the 30,000 men, women, and children, said to 
have perished, since this century commenced, to accelerate the 
excavation of the canal connecting the Nile with Alexandria ? It 
may be doubted, therefore, whether the walls of the Arraca/n}- can 
prove more for the ancient condition of that country, than the 
Muhmoodee canal does for the present prosperity of Egypt." 
There have been some good works made by the East India Com- 
pany, but not by forced labour.^ The East India Company have 
also guaranteed from 5 to 4^ per cent.^ on some £3,000,000 for 
makmg railroads. Now this is not strictly required of the East 
India Company, as trustees for the crown. The French Govern- 
ment has a control over the railroads in France,^ but the English 
Government is only just beginning to see that a committee is 
required to examine into our railroad affairs, on account of the 
very great number of accidents, which are a disgrace to the nation. 
The East India Company will, eventtutlh/, derive benefit from this 
outlay — ^in the meantime, a considerable and large sum of money 
must be yearly spent before there can be a railroad from Calcutta 
to the Punjab— the ne plus ultra of such a plan for years to 
come. Now, that all the commercial assets have been absorbed, 
the money must be taken from the fund, which would, otherwise, 
be much surplus revenue. 

The Aeen Akberee^^ which has been so much praised, contained 
the amount of revenue to be collected from each district, village, 
etc., but contemporary writers hint, that the collectors, while they 
paid the stipulated sums into the Eoyal Treasuries, took a certain 
per centage, for themselves.* Nor were the troops in the service 
of the Native Princes punctually, or always fully paid. 

There is one failure in our warlike operations. "We do not 
use " Secret Service*^ money in a sufficiently liberal way to ob- 



1 *< Artificial mounds of earth, faced with stone ; gigantic works of an 
earlier age." 

* How was the Taj at Agra built ? 

3 £2,000,000 in Bengal; £1,000,000 at 5 percent., and £1,000,000 at 
4| per cent Madras, £500,000 at 4| per cent., and Bombay, £500,000 at 
6 per cent. Total, £142,500 yearly interest. 

* They reg^ate the speed. Mr. Nasmythy the Civil Engineer, wrote tho 
other day in the " Times," that thirty miles per hour ought to be the maximum 
speed. 1 hope the Indian railroads will be conducted on " safe principles" 

^ The Emperor Abker died at Agra in 1605, a.d. 

* The number of Maunds, (82 lbs.,), and Seers, (about 2 lbs.), required to 
make each dish in the Bx)yal Kitchen, are minutely detailed. 

I 
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tain accurate and tnist- worthy intelligence. Recent letters from 
Rangoon, etc., complain much of this.* In the Mahrattah War of 
1817-18) the Natives (PiWari>9) had a new method of sending 
news to each other regarding our movements against the Pin- 
dan'es.* It would be verj- desirable to see more secret service 
money spent in obtaining true intelligence. 

In answer to those who may only look at the question of the 
Indian Debt according to the amount of money raised by loans, it is 
necessary to state, that the first Burmese War (1824-26), is stated 
to have cost £15,000,000, and ** augmented the debt of India 
£13,500,000.'' Mr, Herrief^, President of the Board of Control, 
on the 19th of April, 1852, said,*—" That the War of Aff- 
ghanistan, cost £10,000,000; and that all the wars, in fact, from 
1838 to 1849, had cost £36,000,000, but that only £20,000,000 
of Debt had been added since 1833. This might lead some to 
suppose that only £33,500,000 had been expended in wars siace 
the years 1824-26," {Burme»e War), By examining Spackman^s 
Statistical Tables,* we find as follow : — " That the wars of the 
United Kingdom from 1793 to 1815, or in twenty-one years, cost 
£1,623,000,000, or 77 /i miUions a year, of which £1,034,000,000 
were raisedby Taxes, and £589,000,000 by Loans. Still the war cost 
£1,623,000,000, and so the Indian Debt cost £51,000,000 since 
1824-26. We, in India, paid 17| millions out of our revenue. 
In 1803 to 1815 (twelve years), our national wars cost 1,159 
millions, or 96 ^t millions a year, of whioh 770^ were raised by 
Taxes, and 388 J by Loans, but nearly two-thirds by taxes. In 
India we have not the same means of applying taxation, hence 
the amount raised by loans. Had all the war expenses of the nation 
been raised by taxes, we should not have had in 1843 a debt of 
768 millions. In the nine years of war, (1793 to 1802), we spent 
464 millions,' or 5 H millions a year! But instead of raising 
two- thirds by taxes, we only raised about 57 per cent, by taxes. 
In the war of 1775 to 1783, a cost of 136 millions in eight years, 
104 millions were raised by Loans ! 

When a war terminates there is always some delay in reducing 

1 In 1781, General Sir Hector Munro gave two Star Pagodaa, (168.) to a 
man who brought important news about Colpnel Baillie's force, soon after 
cut up. (See Oleics Life of Sir T. Mvmro, formerly Governor of Madras.) 

* By means of a " Cocoa Nut.** They cut off the top, inserted a slip of 
paper of news, and replaced tiie top cut off. Some officers found one by 
chance, and breaking it open, took out the news. This was facetiously called 
" Milking the Cocoa Nut.** These Findariea were often called Fins, a cant 
phrase used by our officers. In the West Indies, the sailors used to fill the 
cocoa nuts with nmi, and got them, so filled, on board ship. This was, also, 
called " Milking the Cocoa Nut.** 

» " Times," 20th of April, 1862. 

* For the year 1843, p. 89. 

5 263 i raised by Taxes, and 200| millions by Loans. 
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the army and the establishments to the peace establishment. It 
sometimes requires two or three years. ^ 

Proposed surrender of Affghanistan to the British? " The Delhi 
Advertiser states that, certain Sirdars, and other influential 
parties in Cabul, have forwarded a letter to Major /jf, JE[, Mac- 
gregoTy now at Moorshedabad,' proposing to surrender Affghanistan 
into the hands of the British. They promise, moreover, to re- 
main peaceable subjects, and it is said that they are tired of the 
* organized anarchg^ which passes for government in Afghanistan. 
It is futile to reason upon the character of such a proposition imtil 
we know whether it has really been made, but the Advertiser adds 
a numb^ of minute facts, which make us suspect that his intel- 
ligence is correct, as far as the despatch of the letter is concerned. 
The occurrence, if real, is a fair illustration of that moral influence 
which has done as much for the empire as the sword, and a suffi- 
cient answer to those who declare that our rule is detested wher- 
ever the inhabitants have sufficient spirit to wish for a change.*' 

The Affghan war cost* £10,000,000. If Shah Soojah had been 
kept as king at Candahar instead of going to Cabool, he or his 
son might have been king at the former place, which would have 
well answered all British objects ; as an invasion of India could 
be best defeated by Candahar being strongly occupied; and 
because a march to India, via Cabool, would cause a circuitous 
march of 318 miles,' and then a march through the Pimjab and 
across the Sutlej, to India. The march from Candahar to Suk- 
hur in Sindh, would be only 398 miles. That from Candahar, 
^vi& Cabool, and through the Punjab to the left bank of the Sutlej, 
* would be 858 miles. Had the proposed plan taken place. Dost 
Mahomed could not have taken Candahar, supposing it to be for- 
tified, and the contingent to have been of its original strength. 

1 The evidence of Mr. J. C. Melvill, (1832), as to the reductions in 1829. 

2 Allen's Indian Mail, 29th of April, 1853, quotmg from the Friend of 
India, I7th of March, 1853 ; mv Italics. 

3 (Jovemor-General's Agent there, and was at Jullalabad in 1841-42. 

* Speech of Mr. Herries, President of the Board of Control on the 19th 
of April, 1852, in the House of Commons. 

^ See Hough's Campaign in Afghanistan, 1838-39, p. 431. 



CHAPTER XV. 

HANK OF CITIL AND MILITAET SERVICES. 

In the table of precedence in India, under the warrant dated 
5th July, 1850, the Civil Servants are divided into six classes. 

1st Class, of 35 years' standing, rank with Major-generals. 
2nd Class, of 20 years* do. do. Colonels. 

3rd Class, of 12 years' do. do. Lieut. -Colonels. 

4th Class, of 8 years' do. do. Majors. 

5tli Class, of 4 years' do. do. Captains. 

6lh Class, under 4 years, do. do. Subalterns. 

Advocates-General rank with Major-generals ; Chaplains with 
Majors ; Assistant Chaplains with Captains. 

According to the table of the rate of promotion in India, it 
will appear that by seniority of promotion, the rank of Colonel 
would be obtained after about forty-four, that of Lieut-Colonel 
after thirty-two, and of Major after 29 years' service ; and Cap- 
tain after about sixteen years. Therefore, the above rank is too 
great for the Civil Service. I would assign to the 

1st Class, as it now stands. 
2nd do. after 30 years. 
3rd do. after 20 years. 
4th do. after 12 years. 
5th do. after 8 years. 
6th do. under 8 years. 

In former days, all colonels ranked above all civil servants, 
which was preposterous.^ 

The Civil Service of India was very much increased since the 
year 1800.* There were :— 

BengaL Madras. Bombay. Total. 

In 1830 526 223 153 902 servants. 

1834 527 116 160 803 do. 

1853 492 188 126 806 do. 

^ Some officers were only Brevet-Majors ^lOth January, 1837), after 
thirty years* service, and only ranked with a civilian of eight years* standing. 
' Formerly there were twenty in China, and sixteen at St. Helena. 
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I find by the East India Register for 1853, that there were 
military officers of the Company's armies in civil or political 

employment : — 244 

In 1845, there were only 172 

Difference 72* 

The annexation of Sindh and of the Punjab have caused the 
employment of more military officers ; and, as it would appear, in 
some appointments formerly held by civil servants. The Civil 
Service of India consists of about ninety-six members less than 
in 1830, at whicli period it was of its greatest strength. The 
introduction, too, of a great many uncovenanted civil servants,' 
has supplied many appointments. 

By the table of precedence, all civil and military officers take rank 
according to their rank in the service, except those who may have 
what is caUed " Court Rcmky Thus, a Lieutenant who should 
be a Baronet would take precedence of his Commanding-officer, 
who might be a Colonel, Lieut. -Colonel, or Major. This table of 
precedence is in force at Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay. In the 
provinces, some think it doubtful if the table applies. In 1827, 
when Lord Amherst visited Cawnpoor, we had as stewards, to 
decide who was to be considered die lady who should have the 
patent of precedence, and to be handed to table by his lordship ; 
one lady was the daughter of a bishop, another was the 
daughter of a baronet, and so forth. We represented to his 
lordship, through an aide-de-camp, our difficulty, stating that the 
General commanding the division, where his head-quarters were 
(Cawnpoor), was by most considered the greatest man, and his wife 
the greatest lad^. His lordship intimated his intention to hand 
Mrs. S. (the said wife) to table. Now, the table of precedence 
should be made general for aU places in India. 

In 1813, the Earl of Mbira arrived in India as Govemor- 
Gteneral*, to succeed Lord Minto. A farewell dinner was given 
by the well-known Prince of Merchants, Mr. John Palmer, at his 
own house, to Lord Mtnto. The latter was proceeding to hand Mrs. 
Palmer from the drawing-room to the dining-room, when the 
Earl of Motra said to Earl JUinto — '* By your leave. Sir Knight, 
I must break a lance with i/ou.** Kow, the party being given as a 
mark of respect to Lord Minto, it was generally thought in 
Calcutta, that he was the person entitled to hand the wife of the 



^ I omit the Medical Officers, as few hold any office which a civilian would 
UBuaUy be placed in. 

^ Some are Europeans, Eurasians, Mohammedans, and Hindoos. The 
Mohammedans have the greatest share of appointment among the Natives. 

3 At Madras, he thought he was to be received in the same style as the 
Viceroy in Ireland. 
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host This was a prtMie, and not a pMie party ; nor does the 
table of precedence seem to apply. 

Since the introduction of the military Orders of the Bath, 
G.C.B., K.C.B., and C.B., which now apply to both the civil 
and military services, some change seems necessary. The ladies 
of India, as well as those in the United Kingdom, have a par- 
tiality for the observance of the rank due to tJieir husbands ; for 
it is by that rule they themselves are governed. If a major should 
command his regiment, and there may be no other troops at the 
station or i>06t, it might so happen that several civil servants may 
take precedence of the said major; and thus a lady, perhaps of 
forty years of age, may have two or more young ladies of twenty 
or twenty-one years of age, to take precedence of her. It is im- 
portant that the table should be altered, so as to render the position 
of all parties in society more conformable to their respective 
positions. 

There are in the Indian services the following number of 
officers holding the honors of the Military Order of the Bath : 

G.C3. K.C.B. C.B. Knt. Total. 

Bengal 3 6 63 1 73 

Madras 2 8 20 1 26 

Bombay 1 1 19 21 



Totals 6 10 102 2 120 

Bengal Aides-de-Camp to the Queen 6 

Madras do. do. 1 

Bombay do. do 1 

Total 8 

HEBICAL. 



Bengal 

Do. Civil Service 



.C.B. 


C.B. 


1 


2 


1 


1 



EETIEED CIVIL SEBVIOE. 

Bengal—] K.C.B., 1 Rt Hon., and 1 Knt. 

lUtired Officers— Bengal, 1 Medical Knt., 17 C.B., and 1 Knt. 
included. 

Madras— 1 K.C.H., 1 K.S.P., 1 Knt. and C.B., 2 K.L.S., 3 C.B. 

Bombay— Civil, 1 G.C.B, 1 Knt. and C.B. ; Military, 1 K.L S 
and 4 C.B. ; Surgeon, 1 G.C.B 



CHAPTER XVI. 

PBOMOTIOK IN THE INDIAN ABMT, ETC. 

If the promotion in the Indian Army had been by seniority as in 
our army, the result would have been as follows : — 

To Colonel of a Regiment 43 years' service 

To Lieutenant-Colonel 32 „ 

To Major 29 „ 

In the Bengal Infantry : — 

To Colonel, Cadets of 1806 

To Lieutenant-Colonel, do 1819 

To Major, do 1823 

In the Madras Infantry : — 

To Colonel, Cadets of 1814 

To Lieutenant-Colonel, do 1819 

To Major, do 1821 

In the Bombay Infantry : — 

To Colonel, Cadets of 1817 

To Lieutenant-Colonel, do 1819 

To Major, do 1821 

In the Bengal Cavalry : — 

To Colonel, Cadets of 1805 

To Lieutenant-Colonel, do 1818 

To Major, do 1821 

In the Madras Cavalry : — 

To Colonel, Cadets of 1810 

To Lieutenant-Colonel, do 1818 

To Major, do 1820 

In the Bombay Cavalry :— 

To Colonel, Cadets of 1816 

To Lieutenant-Colonel, do 1 823 

To Major, do 1825 
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It would take forty-four years' sendee for the Cavalry officers 
to become colonel, were the whole of the twenty-one regiments 
to have a seniority promotion. 

Artillery of India . — 

BengaL Madras. Bombay. 

ColoneP 1808 1810 1810 

Lieut-Colonel. 1819 1821 1820 

Major 1822 1823 1820 

If amalgamated : — (Artillery of India). 

To Colonel, Cadet of 1810 

To Lieutenant-Colonel, do 1820 

To Major, do 1822 

Engineers of Bengal. Madras. Bombay. 

To Colonel 1811 1809 1812 

To Lieut. -Colonel.. 1828 1822 1825 

To Major 1827 1828 1825 

The Engineers of all India. 

To Colonel, Cadets of 1812 

To Lieutenant-Colonels, do 1 828 

To Majors, do 1827 

The Medical Service. 

Bengal. Madras. Bombay. 

To Board* 1811 1820 1824 

To Superintending.. 1816 1825 1825 

To Surgeon 1839 1836 1839 

There are about 750 Medical men in the Indian Army, and 
47 Veterinary Surgeons. 

There are Infantry Officers 4008 

Cavalry, do 441 

Artillery, do 552 

Engineers 184 











Total. 


... 5185» 


The Ecclesiastical Establishment. 






1805, 


there were 


only 


in India, 1 8 


Chaplains.^ 


1814 


do 




do 


33 


ff 


1834 


do 




do 


75 


ti 


1853 


do 




do 


136 


a 



1 Cadets of those years. 

2 Passed over the heads of two, of the year 1810. 

3 In the Royal Army, about 7,000 officers. 

* Formerly attached to European regiments^-and now again proposed, it is 
said — Bishops three, and Archdeacons not included. 
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Increase of the Indian Armies since 1 804 — the end of the 
Mahrattah War of 1803-4. 

1804 1852 Increase 

Kegiments. Eegiments. Per Cent. 
Bengal Infantry .... 56 78 40 

Madras, do 48 56 nearly 16J 

Bombay, do 20 33 80 

Bengal Cmal/ry 6 10 66 

Madras, do . . « 8 8 nil. 

Bombay — Two Eegiments raised in 1817, and one in 1820.* 

Officers. Officers. 

Bengal Artilhry^ .... 93 276 nearly 200 

Madras, do 62 161 nearly 160 

Bombay, do 45 115 150 

Bengal Ungineera .... 27 92 about 245 

Madras, do » 27 46 about 75 

Bombay, do 27 46 about 75 

There were 45 officera in a regiment of two battalions, now 24 
in each regiment of one battalion. There were 1 7 officers in each 
Cavahy regiment,* now there are 21 officers. It was found during 
Lord Zake^s war (1803-4) that we were lamentably deficient in 
Artillery in actions in the field, etc. ; hence we began in 1806* 
to increase the most important branch in every army. The in- 
crease has been fi:x)m 200 to 552 officers. The Engineers have 
been increased from 81 to 184 officers, not in so great a ratio as 
in the Artillery. The increase in the extent and importance of 
Public Works — the number of canals, roads, etc., and the railways, 
will render a further increase to the engineers, most probably 
necessary. The employment of military officers in civil and 
political positions, is often necessary, and in newly conquered 
countries, often a sine qua non I They work more cheaply than 
civil servants. The Kative uncovenanted servants must be 
advanced. There were 902 civil covenanted servants in 1830, 
and now only 806. It might be useful in time of war, to give to 
each wing of regular Kative Cavalry and Infantry, a Sergeant- 
Major, and Quarter-Master Sergeant — to take the place of 
wounded, etc., European, etc. officers.* 

^ Officered from the Infantry. 

2 A Colonel to each brigade of two regiments. 

3 Dating promotion from 1805 — ^the March fleet of 1806, took out the 
orders. 

^ A distinguished Madras officer examined by the Committee, spoke to me 
on this subject, but had not an opportunity of giving his opinion to the above 
effect before the Committee of the Commons 
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By reference to the East India Kegister, dated 25th of March, 
18|20, I find there were 958 vacancies in the Indian Army, as 
follow : — 

CaTtlry. Infintry. Artillery. Engineers. Totals. 

Bengal 44 294 27 1 366 

Madras.... 42 355 39 2 438 

Bombay... — 153 — 1 154 



Totals . . 86 802 66 



Grand Total 958 



The regiments were in numbers as follow : — 

Cavalry. Infantry. Artillery. Engineers. 

Bengal 8 31 4 1 

Madras .... 8 26 3 1 

Bombay .... 2 12 2 1 

Totals 18 69 9 3 



On the 26th of September, 1820, the vacancies were only 912 I 
Mr. JoB^h Hume, in the Court of Proprietors, about the above 
period, called the attention of the Court of Directors to the above 
fact. The singular circumstance is, that so much patronage 
should have been lost ! The object was to save expense. This 
was after the Mahrattah War of 1817-18. Then, again, after the 
Burmese War (1824-26), or in 1829, there was a great reduction 
in the Indian Army, amounting to above a milHon of pounds 
sterling, and by a reduction in companies, and in the number of 
sepoys or privates. The reduction was to eight companies, and 
the sepoys to eighty men per company. 

In the Cavalry there were nearly (1820) five officers wanting 
to complete each regiment. In the Native Infantry, there 
were eleven and twelve officers wanting to complete; in the 
Madras Infantry, between thirteen and fourteen wanting to com- 
plete ; and in the sixty-nine regiments of Native Infantry, there 
were 112 lieutenants wanting to complete. With less country to 
govern, the Civil Service in March 1820, stands as follow : — 

1820. 1853. 

Bengal 463 492 Civil Servants. 

Madras 237 188 do. 

Bombay 108 126 do. 

The object of forming each battalion of a regiment into a regi- 
ment with a full colonel, instead of having a colonel to each two 
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battalions, has caused the promotion to Colonel to be gained in 
about fourty-four instead of in fifty-three years, when there 
had been no increase to shorten the period in gaining that rank.* 
The advantage, as to promotion by the additional Colonels might 
have been given by keeping the two battalions as one regiment- 
by which plan, when the first battalion should be sent on service, 
some few officers might have been taken, temporarily, from the 
second battalion. Many old officers held this idea as well as the 
author. 



1 The estimated time was fifty-two years for all India, but Mr. CabeU said, 
I might have allowed fifty-four years for Bengal, instead of fifty-three. It 
supposed promotion unaided by any increase. My estimate was made in 
1821. 



CHAPTER XVII. 



PKIZE MOKEY. 



Peize money, or booty, captured by the troops troTa the enemy, 
is not claimable as of riffJd by the Army. In the Navy the dis- 
tribution of Prize Money is governed by an order in Council, 
dated 30th of July, 1849, and came into operation on the 1st 
of January, 1850.* 

To Flag Officer or Officers — One sixteenth.* 
To a Captain, Commander, Lieutenant commanding, or Master 
commanding, or any other officer, for a single capture, the 
officer actually in command, shall have one-eighth of the re- 
mainder, or if there be no such flag, one- eighth of the entire 
net proceeds, unless for joint-captures, then the one-eighth be- 
tween them — One eighth. 
Commodores of Second Class and Field Officers as Marines, or of 
land forces serving as Marines, doing duty as Field Officers, 
above the rank of Major, to share as Captains ; and Field Officers 
of Marines, or of land forces serving as Marines, and doing 
duty in the rank of Major, to share as commanders of sloops. 
Then there are Ten Classes. 
First Class. — Commander under Captains, etc., in or with any 

ship or ships above the sixth rate — forty Shares. 
Second Class. — ^First Lieutenants, etc, in etc. below the fifth 

rate — twenty-five Shares. 
Third Class. — Sea-Lieutenants, Masters, Captains of Marines, of 
Marine Artillery, or of land forces doing duty as Marines — 
twenty Shares. 
Fourth Class. — Lieutenants or Quarter Masters of Marines, Lieu- 
tenants of Marine Artillery, Lieutenants, Quarter Master, or 
Ensigns of land forces doing duty as Marines, Secretcuies to 
Commodores of Second Class, Chaplaim, Surgeons, Pay -Masters 
and Pursers, Mates, Boatswain, Carpenters, Assistant-Surgeons 
—twelve Shares. 

1 See New Navy List, 1853, by Joseph Allen, Esq., R.N., p. 331. 

2 When two, they divide; the chief has two-thirds, and the other one-third 
of the one-sixteenth. If more than two, then the chief sets hal^ and the other 
one-hcdf is divided equally between the junior Flag Officers. Commodores 
of the First Class and Captains of the Fleet, share as Fli^ Officers, etc. 
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Pifth Class. — ^Midshipmen, Naval Cadets, etc. — seven Shares. 

Sixth Class. — Masters-at-Arms, Chief Boatswains' Mates, Quarter 
Masters, Gunners, Boatswains' and Carpenters' Mates, Captains 
of the forecastle, of the afterguard, of the hold, of the main- 
top, and of the fore-top, coxswains of the launch, sail-makers, 
rope-makers, caulkers, pilots. Sergeant of Marines, or Marine 
Artillery, or of land forces doing duty as Marines, etc. — 
six Shares. 

Seventh Class.— Captains of the mast and mizen-top. Second 
Captains of the forecastle, of the main-top, fore-top, and of 
the afterguard. Musicians, Corporals of Marines, or of land 
forces, etc., Bombadiers of Marine Artillery, etx;. — Share a 
fourth. 

Eighth Class. — ^Able Seamen, ordinary Seamen, Privates, and 
Fifers of Marines, or of land forces, Gunners af Marine Artillery, 
Bandsmen, etc. — Shares a second. 

Ninth Class. — Second Class ordinary Seamen, tailors, landsmen, 
ships' boys of the ifirst Class, etc., not specially authorised to 
do duty, persons borne merely as passengers, and not declining 
to render assistance on any occasion of capture, seizure, etc. — 
Shares one and a quarter. 

Tenth Class. — Ships' boys below the First Class, three-fourths of 
a share each ; Seamen gunners to share in the class immediately 
above that of their rating is mentioned. 

At Seringapatam, 1799, the following was the scale of distri- 
bution : — * 

The Commander-in-Chief, one-eighth of the whole. 

Major-Gen. Floyd, second in command 2,000 Shares. 

Major-General on the Staff 1,500 do. 

Colonels 600^ do. 

Lieutenants- Colonel 360 do. 

Major 240 do. 

Captains. 120 do. 

Subaltern 60 do. 

Warrant Officer 15 do. 

Sergeant-Major • 3 do. 

Sergeant 2 do. 

Corpord, Trumpeter, Drummer, and Pri- 
vate 1 do. 

Subadar 6 do. 

Jemadar 2 do. 

Havildar 1 do. 

Naick and Sepoy § do. 

1 Second dividend, G. 0. Fort St George, 12th of August, 1808. 
3 And corresponding ranks in all cases. 
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I. Aiimfnl^ die IleeX via Tidd ManhaL 

:2. Ati3iir:&l9 .............. . ......... .Gcnends. 

3. Tlce-Athninl .••.••••• lienL-Gcnerals. 

4. B(eaI>AiiiiiznI .Majcr-Genenls. 

6. Commoiiares* lit ami ±iiii Hjhhmw BErector- 

GcaenL Hfdvnl IXeporoneiit Brigadier Bo. 

6. Pose Cjipcazsa Colcnds. 

7. All odiio' Capcuna. Mafieal Ln^cctois of 

Hospifiik :ad FLee( Iieiit.-ColoiieL 

5. Cominaiidi^. Ssoetaoes to Jlag Ofieer GoB- 
Bazkdizi^iiL-Chie£ Bepasr Mrdiffal lo^ectan^ 



9. lieat^iazita. Mjeters a£ d&e FkeC Masfeen^ 
ri»*p]Afn^ Secretaries &> Juniar Hag Ofiecxs and 
GommodoRs oi First Gaa&. Sazgecni^ Eajmaatas 

and Parsers Gqitains. 

10. Hates* AssLstuit SargeoBS Lieutenants. 

11. Second Masters* Ifid'ghTpmfn Ensignii. 

12. '* Xodiing contained in llieBe regnlaliaoa 
to give a daim to any office of tiie Xaiy to as- 
sume command of H^ MijestTS Land Faices on 
shore, nor to any Officer of the Anny to aasnme 
command of Ha Majesty's sq[aadn]iis or sh^s."^ 

HATT ASD AJUrr COXPASAXITB SHABKS OF FUZB MOHST. 



XAVT. 

ConnnMMkT-in-Chigf may be 

teenth, tiro^hiids of one-axteenfli, 

or ooe-hilf of one sixteenth, ac^ 

ooidmg to the number of Flag 

Officers Commander-in-Ghie^ 

Bear- Admirals Major-GenenlB, 1,500 ahaieflL 

Commodores, 1st Class Brigadier-Geiierals.^ 

Post Captain Colonel, 600 shares. 

Commodores, 2nd Class, and Captams 

of the Navy Lientenant-Colonds, 360 do. 

1st Class of the Navy, Comman- 

dera 40 shares Majom, 240 do. 

2nd Do., lientenants . . 25 do. 
3rd Do., Captains of Ma- 
rines 20 do. Captains, 120 do. 

4th Do., Serg.-Maj . ofMa- ^ 

«♦!, n'^^t^^®"^; ^^ ^°- > Subaltcms, 60 do. 
5th Do., Midshipmen and C w»*uii»i*^«c, w uw. 

Naval Cadets 7 do. 1 

1 Allen, p. 324. 

' Between a Colonel and Major-General. 
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NAVY. 

6th Class Serg.of Marines 6 shares. 

7th Do., Corporals of Ma- 
rines & Bombadier 4 do. 

8th Do., Able Seamen, 
Ordinary Seamen, 
Privates andfifers, 
landsmen 2 do. 

9th Do., 2nd Class, Ordi- 
nary Seamen, paa- 
setiffera, etc .... It do. 

10th Do., boys of 1st Class 



ABMT. 

Sergeants, 2 shares. 
Corporals, 1 ditto. 

Privates, 1 do. 



do. Sepoys, two-thirds, do. 



IN THE NAVY THEBE AJUE TO SHABE 

1st Class 4 classes, or persons to share.^ 

2nd Do 4 do do. 

3rd Do 7 do do. 

4th Do 22 do do. 

5th Do 5 do do. 

6th Do 26 do do. 

7th Do 20 do do. 

8th Do 16 do do. 

9th Do 21 do do. 

10th Do 1 do do. 



No. 1. — ^In the Tarragona Prize of the Conjoint Expedition 
of British Land and Sea Forces,^ the following shares are given : — 

lieutenant-General Lord W. 13entinck, Admiral Lord Viscount 
Exmouthy and the General Officers and Admirals present at the 
capture of the said booty. Lord W. Bentinck and AdmirsJ 
Exmouth shall take one moiety, and the other Generals 
and Admirals the other moiety, in equal proportions. — One- 
eighth. 

The Colonels, Lieutenant-Colonels, and Majors, and Captains and 
Commanders in the Navy, who were present, to be equally 
divided among them, and the persons entitled by the usage of 
our army, to share with them. — Two-eighths. 

To Captains in the Army and Navy, and Lieutenants in the Navy, 
and other description of persons entitled by usage of our Army 
and Navy, respectively to share with them. — One-eighth. 

To Lieutenants, Cornets, Ensigns, and Quarter-Masters in the 
Army, and Warrant and other Officers in the Navy, and other 
description of persons entitled, etc. — One-eighth. 

^ Not all given by me, as the army have no corresponding classes. 

' Harris Prendergast, Lincoln's Inn, Barrister-at-Lav, fl 849) . The law 
relating to the Officers in the Anny, p. 230. Extract. Warrant of 7th of 
June, 1820. (Signed,) Bathurst, 
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Tf S eggfamtf in iSttt Atittt, md Fb£Xt OffieeR m tbe Xarr, and 

iKitsr QtifinripiaiHi of iieE<RB&. cftc:. — Ott^-^ea^hfli. 
To Trcix:^»eSECf xiid Sui^sEs, Sexmen and Marifffy and oQier 

dfiBcrgrtiaL of perenn^. cazi- — Tir{He3^£&& 

1. — Tko: Ccmrmgndg--iL-<5a£l Has: asd GcDenl Qffieen. Each 
Ccaxi2n&Dd£r-iit-C!id£!f dcmlik- liie sbare of eadi GeDcnl and Tlag 
Offifier ikoi besuff a Cmrrm artiW-ip-Qief ^ ; but if the number 
of Thts azid G<Eafflr&I C^fioBrs. exc^sarie <if the two Com- 
mandg^JD-OofiL fSisuTI €Xf«ed four, d^en a moietT of the 
said OQE^-eaz^ilii ^laJl ^ driidcd betuneen the twoCanunanders- 
mJCiDeL and 'dit <4d>Er skqcSt «~^g«^ tiie other Flag and 
G^sieral Officers. — C>ae-^g^T^. 

2. — ^Tbe ColsKkElfi. Ldea2iaia&t-^'giaD£^ and Majorsy and Post- 
Caplaizis, and Mas^cen and Coanmanders in the Xary, mmd the 
js^erwmt ^f l*he rwmk Mamfimf f* He mid SitHiMm emd Reiian 
*kipe mmd trmpt^ to be eqnalhr distnbated ani0i^;st them. — 
Oii€^-eirfilh- 

3. — ^To Captainf of Marines and Land Fos^ces, and the sea liea- 
tenants, and other desezqytioa <^ persoos entitled by our 
Proelamatim, ete^ oi the lldi of XoTember, 1807, or by the 
usage of oar army, to share with them, mmd te He, de.y S^inUan 
and BdHen $kip9 amd trmpe. — One-eigjith. 

4, — To Lieatenants and Qnazter-lliasters of Marines, and lieu- 
tenants and Fwqgngj and Qnazter-Mastas of Land Forces, and 
the Boatswains, Gunners, Parsers in the ^avy, and othrar, etc., 
(as aboTe;- — One eighth. 

5, — To Midshipmen, Cs^tains* Cleiis, Sergeants of Marines, and 
Land Forces, and the other description, etc., (as aboTc). — 
One-eightlL 

6. — ^Trampeters, Quarter-Gonners, Seamen, Marines, and Soldiers, 
and the other description, etc., fas above). — One eighth. 

There is a marked difference in this scheme from that of 
Tarragona — Xos. 2 and 6, only one-eighth instead of two-eighths, 
thoogh' it is said, '' the whole being first divided into ei^t equal 
parts/* 

No/3.— Waterloo Prhe Mimey, (or 25,000,000 /rflik»). It waa 
a grant by Parliament of £1,000,000 to the Army : — 

1 . — The (Commander of the Forces' .... One-sixteenth. 

2. — General OflScers One-sixteenth. 

3.— Field Officers* One-eighth. 

* Prendargast, p. 233. Boyal Warrant, 2iid of August, 1815. 
^ Page 234. rossibly the other two-eighths were for the SieiUan and 
TtaUan »hipii and troops. 
» Tbo Duke of WelliMton Despatches, voL xii, p. 682, 16th of Nov., 1815. 
^ Jlere includes CoU. iTt.-Cols., and Majors. 
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4. — Captains One-eighth. 

5. — Suhaltems One-eighth. 

6.— Sergeants ,,,,.. ,. One-eighth. 

7.— Rank and File Three-eighths. 

1. — ^Amounted to £60,0000 

2.— do 1,250 

3.— do 420 

4. — do 90 

5. — do 33 

6.— do 19 

7. — do .... (One share) . . • . 2 10s. 

No. 4. — The Ru880ol Khyma Booty/ 1819, follows the scheme 
of the Tarragona Prize. The Ta/rragona Prize refers to the 54th 
of Geo. II., and the letters patent, dated 14th of January, 1758 
(Geo. II), granted to the East India Company, for booty captured 
by Company's troops alone. The Prize at Java (1811), a conjoint 
expedition, was divided upon the principle which then governed 
the distribution of Navy Prize money. The Prize money for the 
Mahrattah "War of 1817-18, caused much legal dispute* before the 
Lords of the Treasury in 1823, when it was decided that the 
-B«i^aZ Army should wo^ share ! In 1825, the Trustees were of 
opinion the troops who fought at NagpooTj Mahidpow, and 
Poonahj^ should alone share. Then, in 1833, the opinion of 1823 
was overruled, and the Duke of Wellington decided that the 
Marquis Emtings was Commander-in-Chief, issuing orders to 
the three armies of India, and as constmctwe captors, {Sie most just 
principle,) the Bengd Army were entitled to share. Ba/vid*" decided 
this point, 2,909 years ago—" But as his part w that goeth down 
to the battle, so shall his part he that tarrieth by the stuff : they 
shall part alike." In neither of the armies were oM actud cap- 
tors ! The Duke of WeUington, in 1804, ordered that the Hon. 
M, JE^hinstone,^ of the Bengal Civil Service, should share in the 
Prize money as a Captain, for the Mahrattah War in 1803-4. 

I think that the Prize money for the Indian army should 
either be framed upon the principle decided for the Eoyal Navy, 
or according to that which took place for the distribution of the 
Parliamentary Grant for the battle of Waterloo. I conceive 
that one-eighth of the Prize money, or booty, is too much for the 
Commander-in-Chief. It in no case takes place in the Royal 
Navy, in which one-sixteenth is the share allowed. The private 

1 Warrant, 10th of October, 1823. Prendergast, p. 236. 

2 At a cost of about £40,000. 

3 Including Colonel Prother's detachment of the Bombay Army. 
^ Samuel, i. chap. xxz. ver. 24. 

* Despatdies, voL 3, p. 441. Mr. E. was of eight years standing in the 
Service. 
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fKjIdicr DOW obtains one share, while the Captain of his troop, or 
C(>iii]>anyy has 120 shares ! If the Captain and his Company were 
M-ning as Marines, he would get twenty shares, or twenty times 
more Uian the soldier. In India we give the Captain 120 times 
as much as the soldier ! ! ! 

2ru9tee»j I think should be selected by the army, and approved 
of by the Crown. There should be some rule to obviate a delay 
of 80 many years* as occurred in the distribution of the Prize 
booty captured in 1817, and 1818-19. The money was placed in 
deposit, but without any arrangement as to interest. Lord Com- 
hermere obtained five per cent, for the Prize money, etc., captured 
at Wiutpoor, in 1826. 

Xo. 5. — The Scinde hooty^ case represents, what I consider, 
a financial anomaly. Major-General Sir C J. Napier, it 
was decided, should have one-sixteenth. The distributions 
were made at Bombay. Sir Charles applied for one- 
eighth. An order was sent out to grant a second one-six- 
teenth. Then came the awkward modm cperandi. Officers, 
etc. were called upon to refund P His Grace the late 
Duke of Wellington was contented with one-sixteenth for "Wa- 
terloo, and no person could be more worthy of reward than Sir 
C, J, Napier ; but, by giving one-eighth instead of one-sixteenth, 
the extra one-sixteenth is a reward taken fix)m the pockets of the 
soldiers. I object to the one-eighth for many reasons. The 
naval Commander-in-Chief and the military Commander-in-Chief 
(supposing no other Admiral or General present), would only get 
onc-sixtocnth between them. I have no personal interest in 
the question, but think it right to state, as forcibly as possible, 
the hardship of the present distribution of the prize money to the 
Indian Army. 

' Tlie Prize of 1818-19 was not all divided in less than fourteen years, or 
longer. 

J Pn^ndorgast, p. 227. "Warrant dated 11 Nov. 1845— abont £466,292. 

3 Soldiers, as I shall show in another chapter, are very sensitive as to 
lu rd-earned money being taken from them. The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer W(dl knows that the Inmne Tax is not a favourite with military men. 
Mr rut raised the pay of the officers, to meetic difficulty. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 



COMMISSABIAT. 



Mb. Campbell says, " The Collectors* are (from the insufficiency 
of the Commissariat department) the Commissaries of the Army. 
The Commissariat seems to consider itself, for the most part, a 
mere office of distribution and account, and never provides sup- 
plies for the march of a single regiment. On such occasions, a 
requisition is sent to the collectors of districts through which 
troops are to pass, and all supplies are received through them. 
In the same way, when an army takes the field, the Commis- 
sariat Department write to the Collectors for supplies, dole 
them out to the troops, send in the bills, and take the credit 
of supplying the army." On service in the Affghan War, and in 
the Punjab, etc., the diplomatic officers attached to the army were 
obliged to use their influence in obtaining supplies. When fur- 
nished, the Commissariat Officers took charge of the supplies. 
The Report of the Bengal Committee for 1835 states, "The sup- 
plies of the Commissariat are now chiefly obtained by contracts j 
which appear to us the most advantageous mode of supply. We 
are not satisfied, however, that this branch of duty has always 
been conducted in the most unexceptionable manner," etc.* 

I do not profess to know all the items which constitute the Com- 
missariat charges. At Madras, I was told, that they include the 
cost of remount horses. Now the remounts are not above 500 
horses, and the cost at 500 rupees each would be 250,000 Rs. The 
only way to test the charges at the three Presidencies, will be by 
examining the items of the accounts for each army. The res- 
pected officer who formed the Madras Commissariat^ did not think 
it would be delicate towards him to investigate into the state of 

* Modem India (1 81*52), p. 241. My military ^o/j<t<j«/ friends (with armies) 
lay claim to services in placing supplies at the disposal of the Commissariat 
Officers. The Collectors do so in our Frovinces ! 

• 2 Without admitting that, as to public persons, we should write ** Do 
Mortuis nil nisi bonum, now said to be understood to mean, " Let nothing be 
said but what is tru^* —it must be allowed that a certain Commissariat Chief, 
was not fit for his office. 

3 In 1810 ; the Bengal was formed in 1809, 
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the Commissariat of the Madras army. The Marqids WeUesley 
sent Captain Salmond^ to inspect the accounts of the military ex- 
penditure at the other Presidencies. The ohject was to place the 
military expenditure on the same footing at all the Presidencies. 
It is true, that the Commissariat charges seem to have increased 
much of late years. 

The Blue Book on East India Affairs for 1832% from 1813 to 
1830, gives : — 

Bengal. Madras. Bombay. Total. 

1813 £221,438 

1821 720,063 265,436 74,232 1,059,731 

1824 613,389 135,380 36,171 784,940 

1825 550,321 158,187 36,171 744,679 

1826 585,121 245,845 52,708 883,674 

1828 683,478 9l jeoi oi Peace. 

1830 382,499 207,346 24,482 614,327 

The Burmah War years are 1824-25-26. 

At Bombay, it was said,' " A saving of nearly 30 per cent, has 
been made upon an average of its total expenditure." At Madras, 
it was stated^ that " The greater part of the supplies (for the 
Medical Department) are now furmshed by the Commissariat 
Department." It was said that the agents sent with remount 
horses, when gram for horses sold at twenty-five seers per rupee, 
got a price current for a rate of 20 seers, the said agent pocketing 
the difference. 

I find* the cost of the Commissariat for all three Presidencies 
as follows : — 

1834-35 £755,003 Shakhewatee Campaign. 

1835-36 633,849 do. 

1836-37 598,892 do. 

1837-38 656,516 do. 

1838-39 922,716 A%han War. 

1839-40 1,059,687^ do. 

1840-41 1,412,271 do. 

1841-42 1,542,369 do. 

1842-43 1,379,073 Sindh War. 

1843-44 1,311,259 Do. and Gwalior, 

1844-45 1,293,370 do. 

* Soo Dospatohes (Marquis "Wellesley), vol. iii., p. 438. 

* Vol. 6, Synopsis, p. Ixxviii. 

••» Book East India AflBurs, 1832, p. 383. 

* Brigadior-Ooneral Pritzlcr, H. M. S. 

* Report of Uio Committee of the House of Commons, 29th of June, 1 852, 
p. 489. 

« 8co tlic year 1821, £1,059,441— Pfrt^-er. 
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1845-46 1,324,993 The Sikh War. 

1846-47 1,328,366 Do. ended March, 1846 

1847-48 1,071,311 do. 

1848-49 1,856,091 do. 

1849-50 1,248,986 do. 

1850-51 Statements not received. 

Mr. CampheU^ says, " The annual expense of the army, accord- 
ing to the latest accounts, stands thus : — Total in India, 
£10,098,000." The Commissariat is put at the high figure of 
£1,249,000. This was (1 849-50) a year of peace, but aU the War 
Establishments had not been discharged, and in the Punjab, etc., 
we were on the qtie vive,'^ and after the last battle, or Prince of 
battles, came the annexation. Looking at the increase of the 
army, etc., since 1829 (or after the reduction), I consider the 
peace charges for the Commissariat are not above £800,000 a year, 
instead of 1,249,000. It is a very long question. That a minute 
investigation is required appears to me to be evident, if we com- 
pare the strength of the armies at each of the above periods. We 
then want to know what are the items of charge at each Pre- 
sidency, and why (if so,) the charges should vary at Madras 
and Bwfuihay from those at Bengal. I have no possible personal 
object. But believing that there is a \crew looser I think it a 
duty to suggest the mode of unravelling the mystery. 

8irR. cT". JRouth^ says, " In the Indian army, there is no regular 
Commissariat as a special and distinct career. Eegimental ofii. 
cers are selected to superintend this duty, the details of which 
are entrusted to l^atives, and this last fact accounts for the perse- 
verance in the same system, and the difficulty of carrying out any 
new or more economical administration.*" This is true to some 
extent ; but the novitiate is usually in the Commissary or De- 
puty Commissary General's office, to be initiated. It is on service 
that most of the duty will be learned. In time of peace there are 
usually contracts entered into for half-yearly or a yearly supply 
of certain articles. I have not space to give much from Sir R. 
J. RoutVs book, which is well worth reading.** He sadly com- 
plains of the C%tna Expedition^ and of the salt meat in particular.^ 

1 " India, as it may be," p. 1853. p. 339. 

« The Battle of Goojrat fought 21st of Feb., 1849, and the Punjab soon after 
was annexed. 

8 K.C.B., Commissary General's Pamphlet on the British Commissariat, 
2nd Edition, 1852, p. 47. 

^ Why not send to England a smart Commissariat Officer from the Bengal, 
Madras, and Bombay armies. 

* He says, there were 52,000 camels with Lord Keanc'a army — never so 
many at any one period. 

* 1 should like to see the proceedings of the Committee held at Chusan ! 
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He recommends Irish salt pork, and states " that the American and 
Canadian pork or beef begins to deteriorate after the second 
year, and that meat salted and prepared in a high temperature 
cannot be relied upon for any distant service !" He adds ; — " I am 
informed, that meat cured at the Cape of Good Hope and New 
South Wales is of good quality ; and it is certainly salted in the 
cool season !'' He thinks that the ships containing provisions 
should be under the Commissariaty and not under the Navy, 

It would certainly be a great advantage, were some of our Com- 
missariat officers to come to England to learn how the duties are 
carried on in Koyal service, and how the accounts are kept, and 
the checks made in keeping stores of provisions ; for when the 
East India Companyhaveany of their troops employed with those 
of Her Majesty's services, it would be of great advantage that in a 
conjoint expedition, the accounts should be understood by all 
parties. The mode of salting and preserving provisions is one of 
great importance. Let the reader refer to the Marquis WeUesley's 
Despatches,* He will find that he famished ample provisions 
of the best kind for all the troops, European and Native, and 
that no complaint was ever made. But he was a nobleman of the 
most comprehensive mind, whose exertions saved India from great 
peril. 

^ The Marquis Wellesley (see Despatches, vol. 6, p. 168) for the Expedition 
to Egypt (1801), gave the orders in October. In China the Government 
gave orders in February^ 1840, and they sailed early in April, 1840. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

THE MJtDICAL SERVICE OF INDIA. 

The Medical Service of tbe East India Company in India, bas 
varied but little as to numbers since 1834. There were : — 



1834. 


Bengal • . 
Madras. . 
Bombay.. 


Surgeons. 
120 
72 
43 


A R8i8t.-Surgeon8. 
251 
164 
106 


Total. 
371 
236 
149 






235 


521 


756 


1853. 


Bengal . . 
Madras.. 
Bombay.. 


129 
73 
53 


230 
160 
105 


389 
233 
158 



255 495 780 

There were three European regiments raised in 1839, of 
Bengal, Madras, and Bombay,^ and three of Native Infantry at 
Bombay in 1846.'* 

There are Medical Boards of three members each at Bengal, 
Madras, and Bombay. There are eleven superintending Surgeons 
in Bengd, ten in the Madras, and five in the Bombay Anny.' 
There are seldom more than one Surgeon, or Assistant-Surgeon 
with each corps of Native Infantry or Cavalry, except when they 
go on service. Out of 371 Medical Officers in Bengal, there are 
only about 120 of these posted to the regular corps. There are 
many attached to the irregular corps, and to civil stations, etc. 
Each Native Corps has two Native Doctors.* In fact, there are 
two Native Doctors to each European Medical man. 

* During the AfiPghan War and are equal to six of Native Infantry, as to 
officers. 

« After the Sindh War. 

3 It is said that they arc now to hold office only five years, the same as in 
the Medical Board. 

* Some styled Suh- Assistant Surgeons, with a higher pay. At Bomhay 
they are styled first and second Native Assistants. 
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Tlie Medical Officers are all Military Surgeons and Assistant- 
Surgeons, and those at civil stations, or in private practice at 
Calcutta, Madras, or Bombay, are only lent, as it were, to the 
civil branch of the service. There used to be a Medical Board at 
each Presidency; three members at Bengal and Madras, and two at 
Bombay — then Superintending Surgeons at Madras and Bombay, 
and Head Surgeons in Bengal.* There are now the following 

grades : — 

Med. Bd. Spt. Srgs. Srgns. Ast. Srgns. TotaL 

Bengal.. 3 11 129 230 373 

Madras.. 3 10 73 160 246 

Bombay.. 3 5 53 105 166 

Totals ..9 26 255 495 785 



They rank as follows : — 

Medical Board, as Brigadier Generals. 

Superintending Surgeons, as Lieutenant-Colonels. 

Surgeons, as Captains. 

Assistants, as Lieutenants. 

Medical Officer get the following pensions : — 
After 20 Years, including 3 years' furlough £191 a year. 



„ 24 do. 


do 


250 


do. 


„ 28 do. 
„ 32 do. 


do 

do 


300 

365 


do. 
do. 


„ 35 do. 


do. • • • • 


500 


do. 


„ 38 do. 


do 


700 


do. 



I propose that there should be the following grades : — 

Medical Board to rank as Brigadier-General. 

Superintending Surgeons, ditto . . Lieutenant-Colonel. 
Staff Surgeon ditto ..Major. 

Surgeon ditto • . Captains. 

Assistant Surgeon ditto . . Lieutenant. 

The grade of Major is required. It was some years ago pro- 
posed, and Lord Sardinge strongly recommended it. The Senior 
Surgeon, (next to the Junior Superintending Surgeon,) entered 
the service in 1818, and he can only rank as a Captain. As to 
Prize Money, he could only obtain the share allotted to a 
Captain ! while some officers who entered the army in the same 
year, are Cohneh of regiments. 

In Bengal there are four Garrison Surgeons ; at Madras, five ; 
at Bombay, one ; but there are also, at Bombay, Staff Surgeons, 
at Keerachee, Eajpootana, and at Poena. There should be Staff 

1 In the year 1807. 
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SurgeoDS at certain large stations ; not the head quarters of the 
Superintending Surgeons. 

Some of the ^Native Doctors, in Bengal/ are educated at the Cal- 
cutta Medical CoUege ; but tiiat excellent institution is inade- 
quate to supply all the demands made on them. If there were 
another in the North "West Provinces, it would supply the corps 
at and above Allahabad, and aU corps in the Punjab---the Calcutta 
College to supply corps below Allahabad. Besides, there are required 
for the formation of Medical Depots, a great number of I^ative 
Doctors, who should, at first, be instructed in the vernacular. 

In June, 1822, the Medical Board^ recommended the estab- 
lishment of a school for I^ative Doctors ; the late Mr. Jameson 
was appointed President. They were instructed in the Hindoo- 
stanee language. Lectures were given on Materia Mediea, Anatomy, 
etc. On the death of Mr. Jameson, Mr. Breton was appointed 
in October, 1823. This was the foundation of the Calcutta 
Medical CoUege. Dr. P. J. Mouat, F.B.C.S., the Secretary 
of the College and of the Council of Education, has published 
several valuable works in the Native languages, and has prepared 
regular sets of anatomical plates, so that there are ample means 
of instructing the Natives. Some Native demonstrators, etc., 
might be supplied by the Calcutta CoUege for that proposed to be 
formed in the North West Provinces.' There were 10,000 camp 
foUowers said to have died of Cholera in 1817, while attached to 
the grand division of the army, and at the head quarters of Lord 
Hastings. I do think it becomes a national object to carry out 
the plan of forming dispensaries in aU the large stations for the 
benefit of the Natives ; and it would be a great object to enlist 
the good feelings of the Natives in the good cause. Nothing so 
much attaches a people to a Government as the care taken to 
attend to the wants of the sick. England and the United King- 
dom have hospitals all over the country. Having hospitals only 
at the great capitals of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, is only a par- 
tial measure, and more for European servants than for the public. 

^ Some are Sub- Assistant Surgeons. 

2 Calcutta Institutions. Lushington's, p. 324. 

3 See Chapter III. on the Education of the Natives. 



CHAPTER XX. 

RETIRES OFFICERS FROM 1798 TO END OF 1852. 

Bengal. Madras. Bombay. 

Colonels 1 8 5 14 

Lieutenant-Colonels 66 55 29 150 

Majors 135 115 55 305 

Captains 187 151 61 399 

Subalterns 69 69 33 171 

Medical Board 10 8 21 39 

Superintending Surgeons . . 3 8 4-15 

Surgeons Ill 51 26 188 

Assistfuit-Surgeons 17 13 3 33 

Yeterinary Surgeons .... 2 5 3 10 

Chaplains 23 20 8 51 

624 503 248 1375 

Add for the Indian Navy 58 

Grand Total 1,433 



In the Civil Service there were in 1852 : — 

Bengal Civil Annuity Pund 154 

Madras* ditto 92 

Bombay* ditto 47 

Total 293 

The number of Officers in the Indian Army are as follows : — 

Infantry Officers 4008 

Cavalry ditto .... * 441 

Artillery ditto 552 

Engineer ditto 184 

5185» 

1 Twenty-seven on the fund of 1800, 1814,and 1818,and 65 on that of 1825. 

2 On the Private Fund, 9 ; and 38 on the Company's Annuity Fund. 

3 There are about 7000 officers in the Royal Army. 
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5185 

Medical Officers 797 

Indian Navy 208 

Ecclesiastical Establishments • 139^ 

Grand Total 6329 

The Civil Service consists of 806 servants. In Bengal 492, 
Madras 188, Bombay 126. In the year 1830, there were 902 
civil servants. These numbers will enable any one to find the 
per centage of retirements, on the numbers of which each service 
consists. On the 11th of May, 1842, the retirements of Military 
Officers were 1122. In the Civil Service in 1842, there were 
164 retirements. In Bengal 99, Madras 43, and Bombay 22. 
In the Civil Service, since January 1853, Civilians after 
twenty-five year's service, have (including three years for a 
furlough), £500 from the Company, and if they shall have 
had deductions at 4 per cent, from their salaries, equal to 50,000 
Rs., then they are to have an extra £500 a-year. But if the de- 
ductions amount to less, then there will be a proportionate 
decrease. 

This rule of deduction from salaries is similar to the principle 
adopted in most of the public offices in London. 

Officers in the Company's Army were allowed to retire on the 
following pensions for length of service : — 

After 23 years (including 3 years furlough) £191 12 6a year, 

do. 27 do. do. 292 do. 

do. 31 do. do. 365 do. 

do. 35 do. do. 456 5 0* do. 

AU Officers after twenty- two years' service in India may get the 
pension of any rank they may obtain during that period. The 
former rule as to twenty-three to thirty-five years, applies to those 
who have been unlucky in their promotion. 

Officers who have served less than three years, and who are unable 
to remain in India, owing to ill>health, may get from Lord Clivers 
fund, if the Court of Directors deem them proper objects of that 
bounty, to the extent of £36 10s. a-year if an Ensign, Comet, etc. 
If a Lieutenant, £45 12s. 6d. a-year — ^if not possessed respectively 
of, or entitled to, real or personal property to the extent of, if an 
Ensign, £750, if a Lieutenant, £1000. 

Officers compelled from ill-health, contracted on duty, or 

* Formerly called Military Chaplains, and attached to regiments, which 
has been again talked of. 

* Corresponding with the ranks of Captain, Major, Lieut. -Colonel and 
Colonel. 
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wounds, to quit the service after three years service in India, are 
permitted to retire on the half-pay of their rank, viz.. 

Ensign, etc £54 15 a-year.^ 

Lieutenants 78 do. 

A Subaltern, or Assistant-Surgeon, having served six years in 
India, may retire on the half -pay of Eimgn, if his constitution be 
so impaired as to prevent his remaining in India. 

A Lieutenant having served thirteen, or an Ensign nine years 
in India, (including three years for a furlough,) may retire on the 
half -pay of his rank, if he cannot serve in India. 

Regimental Officers, if unable to serve in India, may retire on 
the half-pay of their rank, ri».. 

Captains £127 15 a year. 

Majors 173 7 6 do. 

Lieut. -Colonels 200 1 5 do. 

Surgeons after twenty years' service, (three years furlough 
included) have, £1910 a year. 

After 24 years do. £250 a year, 

do. 28 do. do. 300 do. 

do. 32 do. do. 365 do. 

do. 35 do. do. 500 do. 

do. 88 do. do. 700 do. 

Since July 1852, the £700 a-year ceased to be granted to those 
who had passed through the Medical Board. They must all serve 
thirty-five years actually in India. 

Veterinary Surgeons have £250 a-year after twenty-seven 
years* service. After thirty-two years, £300 a-year. For lesser 
periods, from 3s. to 10s. 6d. are granted. 

Chaplains appointed since 1st of September, 1836, have after 
fifteen years' service, £292 pension. After ten years, if from ill- 
health compelled to retire, have £178 7s. 6d. After seven 
years, from the same cause, £127 15s. 

The Indian Navy. — Every Officer, after twenty-two years' ser- 
vice in India, is permitted to retire. 

Captains £360 0a year. 

Commanders 290 do. 

Lieutenants • 190 do. 

Pursers 190 do. 

Betiring from ill-health, after ten years' service, and under 
twenty- two years : 

Captains £200 a year. 

Commanders 170 do. 

Lieutenants 125 do. 

Pursers 125 do. 

1 The half-pay exceeds the hdlfoi the pay ; the Ensign's pay is £73. 
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Lord dive's Fund giyes to an Officer on the production of a 
Certificate of his bei^ an invalid, and rendered incapable of 
further service, and another of approbation by the Governor and 
Council of the Presidency to which he belongs, the following 
pensions : — 

Colonels and Members of Medical Board £228 2 6 a year. 

lieui-Colonels and Superints. Surgeons 182 10 do. 

Majors (and Chaplains, 15 years service) 136 17 6 do. 

Captains and Sui^eons (Chaplains, 7 
years service), and Veterinary 

Stu^eons, (20 years service) .... 91 5 do. 

Chaplains under 7 years service 63 17 6 do. 

Lieutenants, Asst. Surgeons, and Ve- 
terinary Surgeons under 20 years 45 12 6 do. 

Ensigns 36 10 do. 

Conductors of Ordnance 36 10 do. 

Their widows one-haK the above, to continue during their 
widowhood.* 

Seneants of Artillery have ninepence a day, and those who 
have lost a limb, one shilling a day. Gunners of Artillery, six- 
pence a day, and ninepence if they have lost a limb. All other 
non-commissioned Officers and Bombadiers have fourpence three- 
fartiiings a day. Officers and Privates are entitled to pensions 
from the day of their landing in England. ** Officers admitted to 
the benefit of the retiring regiUatiom, are not entitled to participate 
in Lord CUve's FundJ'^ 

The East India Company have a Compassionate List of persons 
who obtain pensions for special services rendered, and even for the 
widows and daughters of Officers of distinguished service. The 
widow of Lieutenant-Colonel MaxweU, Her Majesty's 19th Light 
Dragoons, (lolled at the battle of Assye, in 1803), had a pension 
of £400 a year for herself and daughters. The daughter of a late 
Major-General of the Bengal Army, on the Staff, has £100 or 
£150 a year from the Company.' There have been some cases of 
great hardship arising out of tiie late fatal war and operations in 
Afghanistan. I allude to the case of the Officer who commanded 
the Shah's 4th, or Goorkha regiment, who was killed at Chareekar 
on the 5th of J^ovember, 1841, and of whom ^re says,* " In this 
affair Captain Codrington, an Officer of whose merits it is difficult 
to speak too highly, feU mortally wounded." He was a brevet 

^ The widows in some Funds get half of their pensions on re-marrying. 

^ An exception in the case of sickness, and being unable to remain in 
India ; but baying retired in good health, there would be no after claim. 

3 There was an instance of an East India Director having a pension from 
the Court. 

* Lieut, (now Captain) Vincent Eyre's Military Operations at Gabool. 
(2nd Edition, 1843) p. 77. 
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Captain when he died, so that his widow only gets the pension of 
a subaltern's widow. I must name another case. It is that of 
the widow of the late C, B. Greenlaw y Esq., who died in 1 845, 
as Secretary to the Marine Board at Calcutta, which office he held 
many years. He was greatly instrumental in saving several 
lakhs of rupees to the Gk)vemment, by an arrangement in the 
reduction of the freights paid for transports in the first Burmese 
War.* Many years ago a Deputy-Master Attendant's widow 
obtained a pension, as may be seen in the Compassionate List,^ 
or separate Pensions List, distinct from that for the Army, Indian 
iNavy, etc. It would be a gracious act to grant the widow of 
Mr. Greenlaw, a suitable pension. 

The widow of Mr. Greenlav^ is entitled to great consideration, 
for her husband not only saved the East India Company many 
lakhs of rupees, but was for many years a zealous and able advo- 
cate of steam navigation between England and India. He 
received a piece of plate from the public bodies, as a testimonial 
of his great services in the cause of Indian Steam Navigation ; 
and no public servant's widow better deserves to receive a pension 
than Mis. Greenlaw, as she has not, from her own resources, a 
sufficient income. Mrs. Coclrington has great claims to consider- 
ation, as her husband was killed during a war, entailing peculiar 
hardships and sufferings; and the claims of some officers, still 
living, have been liberally noticed by the Court of Directors. 

1 The freights were, at the commencement of the war, 25 and 26 rupees a 
toti per Month. He reduced them to 13 rupees ; the saving in one ship of 
700 tons would he, at 12 rupees a ton, 100,800 rupees, or £10,080 a year. In 
one of the Parliamentary Blue Books, the tonnage in that war amounted, I find, 
to upwards of £1,400,000. But that must have been much under the total 
cost! 

* Captain EUia, Marine Pay-Master, Calcutta, received a pension. 

3 Mr. Greeniaw entered the Etist India Company's Service in 1798, and left 
it, owing to illness (deafness), caused by exposure ; and in 1820 went to 
Calcutta, became Coroner, and afterwards was appointed to the Marine 
Board ; he obtained no pension or gratuity when the Marine Service was 
abolished. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

iniTINIES IN THE NATIVE ARMY. 

Mr. G, Campbell in his ** India as it may J^," says/ ** It is certain 
that in all our late pitched battles, we have mainly depended on 
the European soldiers to bear the brunt of the battie. This may 
in part be owing to defects of the ^Native Army, which may be, 
and ought to be, remedied; but it is a fact which ought not 
to be forgotten. And still more important are the Europeans 
on internal ground, wlten we consider the very serious mutinout^ 
combinations which have taken place within a few years in our 
Sepoy ArmyP Again,^ ** It is impossible to attach too great 
importance to the subject of Sepoy mutinies. Shall I venture to 
say, that the great combinations which occurred a few years 
ago, were compromised rather than quelled ? The system and dis- 
cipline under which such things may any day occur, must be 
anxiously looked to. Most serious mutinies have occurred in 
the early days of our army, but they were local and open out- 
breaks, and were quelled with the strong hand. General, silent, 
deep combinations, involving concession and compromise, are 
much more serious." 

Having been a Deputy-Judge Advocate-General in the Bengal 
Army for fourteen years, I have had some experience, and have 
read much upon the subject of " Mutiny and Desertion P^ I shall 
confine myself to the present century. '* The mutiny at Vellore 
oceurred on the 10th of July, 1806.* A change in the dress, for 
the purposes of assimilating their appearance to that of the Euro- 
pean troops, was one cause. With this intention, the Sipahis* 
were forbidden to appear on parade with ear-rings, or the coloured 
marks upon the forehead or face, significant of sectarial distinc- 
tions ; and they were commanded to shave their beards* and trim 
their moustachios according to a standard model." The orders had 

1 Page 347—349. 

2 My Holies, 

3 Page 349, my Italics, 

* The day of my arri"val in Calcutta. See "Wilson's History of India, vol. 
7, pp. 116 to 137. 

5 Page 127. 

« The Emperor of Russia (Peter the GreatJ failed to oblige the Russians to 
shave off their beards ! Har.sard's Pari. Deoates, vol. 26, p. 1017. 
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been suspended in a few instances by some Commanding Officers ; 
" but they were generally known by the men, and almost univer- 
sally interpreted to imply a design on the part of government to 
compel the I^ative troops to assume the practises, and eventually the 
religion of Europeans." Similar feelings were entertained by the 
Sepoys at Hyderabad ;^ some martinets disliked the Sepoys wear- 
ing the distinctive marks of caste on the forehead — martinets 
are often the worst officers in the army — others objected to the 
Sepoys singing on the line of march. It ought to be rather 
encouraged on an ordinary line of march, at a relief, or move- 
ment fiim one station to another. They will not sing if they 
have cause to be stdlen and sulky ! It operates as a kind of safety 
valve! 

I shall give a Bengal case. The mutiny of the Native Light 
Infantry battalion at Java,^ *' Por having conspired with otiber 
Native officers, non-commissioned officers, and Sepoys, of the light 
Infantry volunteer battalion, at Djocjocarta, and hwing heen present, 
aiding at one or more mutinotcs meetings, held by them in the month of 
October last (1815) ; whereat it was determined, and an unlawful oath 
administered, to murder their European officers, and subvert the legal 
authorities of the State ; found guilty, and sentenced to death." 
There were eighteen others tried, of whom thirteen were sen- 
tenced to suffer death. Some suppose that the mutiny was caused 
by some plot with the Emperor of Solo. But, I believe, that the 
Sepoys were discontented. The volunteers for Ja/va were taken 
from various corps. The G. 0. C. C. (Bengal), 12th December, 
1810, declared that ^^ After the service shaU he over, they wiU he 
permitted to return to the battalion from which they were 
received, or to join any other corps to which they may give the 
preference."' They sailed from Calcutta early in the year 1811, 
and reached Java in August, so that they were absent from their 
native country and families for four years and three-quarters 
when the mutiny took place. The expedition to the Mauritius, 
(1810) was soon decided, and the Sepoys were not three years 
absent. At Java, many of the European officers of the above 
corps were sent to stadff appointments, and the corps was com- 
manded by the Adjutant, who had been seven years in the service. 
He was a good officer. 

The next case was the unfortunate Barrackpoor Mutiny* in 
November, 1824. The Sepoys had applied for carriage to carry 
their baggage. The Commanding Officer of the 47th Native 
Infantry (the late Lieut. -General Cartwright), wrote to the Adju- 
tant-General on the subject, who kept the letter in his writing 

1 P. 137. 

2 Hough's Practise of Courts Martial (1826), case No. 13, p. 77. 

3 Henley's Military Regulations (1812), p. 243. 

* My old corps (47th Native Infantry), was one of them. 
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desk; and this neglect of his duty caused, it is generally under- 
stood, the mutiny to take place.^ All the three regiments equally 
Inquired carriage for their baggage. 

Of the case of the mutiny at Madras in 1844, I will say as 
little as possible ; it was caused by the *'P«y Department'* and 
80 was the mutiny in the Bengal 64th ^Native Infantry in 1844. 
Wlien going down to Sindh, it was caused by want of due ex- 
planation as to the allowances the Sepoys were to receive. The 
mistake in the Commanding Officer was in not reporting the mu- 
tinous state of the corps to the General-Officer, the late Major-Gene- 
ral Ibst, The Judge- Advocate-General, I think, gave an erroneous 
opinion to the Commander-in-Chief. My opinion was, that the 
Commanding-Officer of the corps could not pardon in the case of 
mutiny, as he could not try such cases himself. It should have 
been at once reported, and must have depended upon the Com- 
mander-in-Chief to decide as to the number to be tried, or how to 
treat the case. 

" The Armt/ of the Indies** marched from Ferozpoor towards 
Cabool, on the 10th December, 1838.* It was intended to give 
" money rations" to the Native troops, as obtained in the army 
serving beyond the JSastem frontier of the British dominions 
during the war with Ava, from the date of crossing the Indus. 
We were within twenty- two marches of the Indus. At last, the 
Government Order, dated 18th December, 1838, or eight days 
after we had marched from Ferozpoor, reached us on the 27th 
December, 1838 ! ! Jhe staff officers (all of us) remarked, with 
regret, that the liberal grant of the Government had not been 
published before the troops marched from Ferozpoor. In 1805, 
some part of the 7th !N^ative Infantry (then Ist battalion 4th 
Native Infsmtry), mutinied at Eewaree. They were eight months 
m arrears ! ! ! ^ This was some financial misarrangement. Lord 
Lake dismissed the Grenadier Company — the party concerned — 
observing, "It is not the height of the man that makes the 
grenadier, but his bravery, and good conduct on all occasions." 
Many officers were much distressed for want of money at the 
above period. 

Then, there are certain false opinions held by certain General- 
Officers. A Major-General WymesSy H.M.S., in his zeal for pro- 

1 The two battaKons of the 24th Native Infantry (47th and 48th Native 
In&atry), had been separated on the 1st May, 1824. I was in England, but 
told the Chaimian of die East India House (Mr. AsteU), that some very great 
act of injustice must have been committed ! See Captain Foffson's statement 
of the case. I have it. 

2 Hough's Campaign in Afghanistan, (London, 1841) p. 9. 

3 The Order of the Court of Directors of 1786, directs the payment of the 
troops to be made while th^e is a rupee left in the TreamrieSy and to postpone 
all other payments. 

N 
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motiiig Christianity, inarched the Bengal Sepoys to church at 
Columbo, in Ceylon, in 1804 ! The Marquis WeUesley, Govemor- 
Gteneral, wrote to the Governor of that Island a letter well de- 
serving the perusal by all who are likely to command in India.* 
" My dear North, — I have received information from an authentic 
quarter, that the detachment of Native Bengal Volunteers, now 
doing duty in Ceylon,* has been required and compelled^ to attend 
the performance of divine service with the European troops 
at Columbo. It is impossible for me to express the surprise and 
regret which this intelligence has excited in my mind. It has 
always been one of the principal objects of my government to re- 
frain fix)m every kind of interference with the religious customs 
and prejudices of our Native subjects, particularly of our Sepoys, 
who are extremely jealous of their religious rights, and who have 
constantly experienced the most marked protection in the exercise 
of their religious ceremonies from the British Government in every 
quarter in India. Any deviation from the attention which is due 
to the religious prejudices of the Native troops of India, is not only 
calculated to produce the most serious evils in all our military 
establishments, but to excite apprehensions in the minds of our 
Native troops, which may be attended with the most fatal conse- 
quences with regard to their attachment and fidelity. The interests 
of your Government must also suffer from imposing on the Native 
troops belonging to the different presidencies in India, now serving 
in Ceylon, the performance of duties which are not only contrary 
to their habits and prejudices, but which, according to their 
opinion, entails certain disgrace and infamy. If, however, it 
should be the determination of the officer commanding the forces 
at the Island of Ceylon, to require the attendance of the Native 
troops of India at the performance of divine service, I must 
recal every Native of the Continent of India belonging to any of 
the Company's establishments, and now serving in Ceylon ; and it 
is accordingly my desire that they should all be embarked as soon 
as possible after the receipt of this letter, and sent to their respec- 
tive Presidencies on the Continent of India, unless you are prepared 
to afford to me the most satisfactory assurances that the Native 
troops of every description from India, now serving at Ceylon, 
shall receive the most ample protection in the exercise of the 
duties of their religion, and shall experience the same attention 
to their religious prejudices, and to all their customs and habits, 
which is manifested towards them on every occasion by the Go- 
vernment of India," etc. The Native and European troops agree 
well together. 

^ Despatches, vol. iv., p. 62, dated 6th April, 1804. 

2 The Rebellion in 1803 had occurred; and some European troops had been 
massacred in Eandy. 

3 My Italics. 
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In the year 1815-16, during the Nepal War, the 37th Bengal 
Kative Infantry (then 2nd battalion 18th Native Infantry), were 
brigaded with Her Majesty's 66th Foot, and the greatest good 
feeling existed between the two corps. If any European soldier 
got drunk, and was absent from his camp, some Sepoys were sure 
to take him safely to his lines. The feeling which existed between 
the Bengal 35th Native Infantry and Her Majesty's 13th Light 
Infantry, during their stay at Jullalabad, where they made so cele- 
brated a defence at that place in 1841-42, after Sir Robert Sale's 
retreat from Cabool in October of the former year, is well known. 
The Native corps, on their return to India, gave a dinner to Her 
Majesty's Light Infantry !^ 

The Sepoys are very tenacious in regard to their pay and allow- 
ances. The indecision as to the grant of the extra batta for 
serving in Sindh, and on other occasions, caused a strong feeling of 
discontent. When the troops marched towards Cabool, to 
enter a foreign and distant country, it should have been clearly 
notified to the men, at a general parade, some time before they 
marched, that they would obtain the same pecimiary advantages 
granted to the Sepoys in the Burmese War in 1824-26.' 

The system in the corps of Irregular Cavalry, of holding 
" Dwrharsy^ at which the Native officers are assembled in the pre- 
tence of the Commanding-Officer, second in command, and the 
Adjutant, has been found to work well. It is to be regretted, 
tiiat in our regular Native Infantry, there are not periodical 
Imies of the Native officers. The Sepoys would be pleased to 
see that the Native officers were noticed in the manner suggested. 

In conclusion, let me observe, that the mutinies in the Navy in 
1797, arose from the now well-known cause, that the men only 
received eleven-sixteenths of their provisions, etc., and that the 
sailors were not paid till they returned to port ; and could not 
leave "ticket-money" for their families! ** Do unto others as 
yon would wish them to do unto you." 

^ In the time of Lawrence, at Madras, or about 100 years ago ! there was 
a want of provisions in camp. The Sepoys boiled the rice, ana gave it to the 
Europeans to eat, saying, " You require more food than we do ; we wiU take the 
rice water {Coiyie) /" Sepoys will do anything if well treated ! ! ! 

2 On foreign service, it is usual to allow of family ticket money, by which 
the Sepoys can leave so much of their pay to their families. Now, in going 
to Cabool, the men left India in ignorance as to what provision they could 
make for them ! ! ! 



CHAPTEE XXII. 



OPIUM MONOPOLY. 



No opium was manufaxjtured by the East India Company till the 
year 1765, except small quantities sent to Bencoolen.^ In 1718,' 
at the suggestion of Colonel Henry Watson, the Chief Engineer 
in Bengal, the Government resolved to ship 1490 chests of Opium 
to the Eastward and China, invoiced at a price equal to 490 
rupees per chest. " The object was to raise a supply for the 
Cluna Investment for the ensuing season, instead of by specie, as 
the export^ to Fort St. George had been very great. Country 
vessels and the Portuguese had for a long course of years carried 
large quantities to China, sometimes landed at Macao, and some- 
times at JFhampo, The custom house (Chinese) officers allowed 
it to be landed at ten dollars* a chest." The Colonel was allowed 
to ship 250 chests on his own account. The chest of opium was 
formerly two maunds in weight (or 164 lbs.); it was next about 
140 lbs., and by dryage equal to the Chinese Pecul of 133 Ibs.^ 

Of late years the Board of Salt, Opium, etc., considered the 
opium to be classed in value thus : A (No. 1) Bengal — ^B (No, 2) 
Malwa — C (No. 3) Turkey. "The landholder has, under the 
existing regulations, realized the profit which, if the land-rent 
had not been settled in perpetuity, would have gone to the 
Gt)vemment." 

The following table was obtained by the author from the 
Opium Board Office. 

1 Ninth Eeport, 1783, November 30 and 31. 

3 Book of East Indian affairs, 1832. Appendix, No. 76. 

3 Of Rupees. 

^ At 4s. 6d. would be £2 5s. It is said to be intended by the Emperor 
to admit it at a duty of 40 tael — ^which at 6s. 8d. would be £13 68. 8d. the 
chest, and will much increase his revenue — or (13| X 60,000 chests) be 
£800,000. 

6 Vol. 1830, p. 13. 
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>P1UM SALES. 




Tears. 


CheBtssold. 


ProceedB Sicca Bupees. 


Average 


1828 


6,350 


1,07,05,240 


1,685 


1829 


7,709 


92,54,030 


1,200 


1830 


8,878 


1,10,02,185 


1,239 


1831 


7,548 


1,25,07,909 


1,656 


1832 


7,939 


1,17,68,699 


1,482 


1833 


10,638 


1,24,50,303 


1,170 


1834 


12,523 


1,09,12,243 


871 


1835 


13,027 


1,36,05,588^ 


1,044 


1836 


15,944 


1,92,11,835 


1,277 


1837 


18,104 


2,27,88,638^ 


1,258 


1838 


19,563 


1,42,98,118 


747 


1839 


18,563 


99,56,529 


536 


1840 


17,858 


97,14,611 


543 


1841 


18,827 


1,33,18,549 


707 


1842 


18,362 


1,49,06,576 


811 



In the year 1837, a deduction of 30, 61, 521, Company's Eu- 
pees was made on a representation to Government by the mer- 
chants, that expecting the sale in China would be legalized, 
there had been over-speculations ; that they would be ruined if 
foil payment on the sales was insisted upon ; and that if not 
made the succeeding sales would be less. The falling off in the 
years 1839 and 1840 was owing to the war, and 20,000 chests 
were, in the year 1839, given up to the Chinese, and were 
destroyed by tiiem. The war being over, with peace, prices 
rose. 



1842-43 


18,778 


2,45,28,607 


1843-44 


21,892 


2,87,94,699 


1844-45 


22,517 


2,74,93,343 


1845-46 


21,649 


2,74,68,190 


1846-47 


30,493 


2,67,44,636 


1847-48 


36,459 


2,67,44,636 


1848-49 


41,051 




1849-50 


35,083' 




16th December, 1850 to 






5th May, 1851 


17,130 





The sales have of late produced about 1,000 rupees a chest in 
Calcutta, upon an average. In 1819-20, the Behar opium pro- 

* Company's Rupees in this year coined. 

2 Beduced to 1,97,28,335 Company's Rupees. 

3 Monthly sale began in 1849. 
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duced Sicca rupee* 2435 and 2463.^ In 1820-21, the 
Behar sold for Sicca rupees 4,303 and 4,276 (the Benares 
the lowest) per chest. But the total amount of the revenue was 
less, and, of course, the quantity ; suid, as remarked by the Board, 
" when the market returned to its natural state, Behar sold for 
1960, and Benares for 1860 rupees ; and produced more revenue." 

Mr. Holt Mackenzie said,* " Prom such accounts as we have 
been able to get from China, I am led to believe that the taste 
for opium has very much increased, and especially as the price 
has fallen" ** And it has been said, that the use of opium having 
extended to the palace, there has been some relaxation in the law 
in practice, if not avowedly !" 

Since the opening of the five ports there has been greater 
facility for selling opium. Mr. Holt Mackenzie said,^ ** All that 
we can look to is, the difference between the cost at which 
opium can be furnished to China from Calcutta, and that at which 
it can be procured from other quarters; with some allowance 
possibly for quality." 

1852 (12th January to 12th December) there were 35,651 
chests advertised to be sold. 

The cost of making opium has increased. The cost* of making 
opium in Patna is paid by the Government to the cultivator for 
growing the poppies, and having the opium of the finest quality, 
at 4 rupees to 4 rupees 8 anas, and 5 rupees per Seer,* which 
makes it 400 to 450 and 500 rupees per chest of 100 Seers, or 2 
maunds and 20 Seers, and no hiffher price has ever been given by 
Goyemment. The general rate is 4 rupees per Seer of opium • 
But an excess to it is paid only when there may be losses to the 
cultivators. The sales are conducted by Messrs. Lt/all and Co., 
Calcutta, at the Exchange. Some extravagant prices have been 
given at the sales in Calcutta. In 1847, a Marwar merchant bid 
up to 100,000 rupees (£10,000), to drive another party out of the 
market. The chest is put up at an upset price of, say 400 
rupees, or the cost price. 

As to the consumption by Natives of India, it is stated that, 
**Pew Natives of India consume two chuttacks of opium monthly.'' 
In manufacturing it into ffoleea (balls), they mix it with some 
fresh smelling leaves, and smoke it with the hookah, but not as 

^ Board's Report. 

2 Book 1832, p. 33, my Italics, Now Right Hon. H. Mackenzie. 

3 Book 1832, Appendix, p. 100. 

* M. S. from Calcutta. By advances made by the opium agents. The 
juice of the poppy is collected, and is a process of several days. 

* Formerly a chest cost 120 rupees, a maimd of 40 Seers. The above 
would be £40, £45, and £50 per chest, at the exchange of two shillings. 

* Thus a chest of opium at 400 rupees cost, will sell in Calcutta at about 
1000 rupees; but a chest has sold for 240 rupees only. 

^ Less than two ounces. (A native statement.) 
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they smoke tobacco. Many consume one chuttack a month with- 
out making it into balls, but by eating it ; these people are con- 
sidered first-rate oonsomers. Those who nse a sicca weight^ of 
opium, or the half sicca weight of opium, every month, keep a 
good temper, and live a long Ufe. Those who are accustomed to 
use much opium^ generally lose their wealth and health ; particu- 
larly those who use it when made into balls.* In India, perhaps, 
one man in a hundred consumes opium. But in Bungpoor, in 
Bengal, dO, the people, man, woman, and child, consume opium 
who can afford to buy it.' 

Mr. Longford Kenned^ said, '' the ryots hold their lands under 
the Zeemindars, they pay him the fixed rent, and they contract with 
the agents to cultivate poppy." " The ryots are paid by the Seer 
for their opium." The average produce is five S^ers per beegah,* 
as weU as I can recollect. '' Some lands yield ten or twelve Seers, 
some only one Seer." 

As to Bengcd^ " The Company had an agency in the district 
of Eungpoor in Bengal. It does not now exist. The opium was 
inferior to the Malwa. I think the JBehar and Benares is con- 
sidered the best; but the Chinese can, I believe, teU the dif- 
ference." Mr. Kennedy remarked that aU the natives in Eungpoor 
eat opium. The Eajpoots in Malwa, and the people in Eajpoo- 
tana eat a good deal of opium. '' Those to the west of Bombay 
take most (generally Eajpoots), are very great consumers of 
opium. Anything that raised the price of their favourite drug 
would no doubt be unpopular among them."' 

The €k>vemment of Bengal on the 30th August, 1830, deter- 
mined to relinquish the purchase of Mahaa opium for re-sale.^ 
The Bombay Gk)vemment (18th of November, 1830), issued a pro- 
clamation, and fixed for each opium passport 175 rupees, since 
ndsed up to 400 rupees per chest. 

The opium from Bombay, called the Malwa opium, amounts to 
about 20,000 to 25,000 a year,' and altogether from Bengal and 
Bombay there are about 60,000 chests sent from India to the 
Eastern Islands and to China. If ail went to China, the quantity 
sent would be about one-sixth of an ounce to each man, woman, 
and child. 

^ The fortieth part of a pound, avoirdnpois. 

^ The reader may consult the " ConfessionB of an Opium Eater/' 

3 Evidence of the late Longford Kennedy. Book of East India affiurs, 18S2, 
p. 55, 

* Book 1832, p. 55, Question 760, 772, 776. 

^ In Behar, believ^ to be two beegah to an English acre. 

« Book 1832, p. 185, Question 1048, Bunpoor by mistake put for Bunypoor; 
there is also a ^tngpoor in Assam. 
. 7 Book 1832, p. 334. Letter of Mr. M. Elphinstone, 16 August, 1832. 

® Do. Appendix 144, p. 706. 

9 For 1850-51, there were 25,000 chests. 
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The effect of opium-smoking at Singapoor and in the Eastern 
Islands, is not so pernicious as people generally think. IN'ot one 
man in fifty injures his health by the pernicious habit. Let me 
introduce the reader to the London Gin Palaces. It is said that 
many professional men and public speakers use opium ; some bold 
speakers " not having the fear of the ladies before their eyes, and 
being moved and instigated by that demon falsehood" — accuse the 
fair sex of using laudanimi^ to keep up the excitement of a long 
evening's dance or party. The " Confessions of the Opium Eater" 
wiU not drive away the taste for the soothing opium.* It is the 
abuse and not the use we should deprecate. The Twrhs drink 
coffee to excess. The Chinese drink tea te excess. Among the 
English, Scotch f and Irish, the consumption of spirits is said to be 
per annum — ^English, 1, Irish, 1|, and Scotch, 2| gallons respec- 
tively.' The Natives of China drink Shamshoo (made from rice), 
but it is a worse evil than smoking opium ; which only the rich can 
indulge in to an excess. The Shamshoo at Chusan in 1840, killed 
many of our troops ! 

"We find in the year 1849-50* that the net revenue on opium 
was £3,358,684.* Let us look at the revenues of the United 
Kingdom. The revenue from wine and spirits is about £8,500,000. 
The revenue from Tobsujco, (a pernicious drug)* is about 
£4,450,000 (in 1852), so that we have £13,000,000, or about 25 
per cent, of ttie whole revenue on pernicious articles of consump- 
tion ! We do not tax the people of India for our opium, as we do 
the people of Great Britain for the use of spirits. 

Mi. La/ngton said,' " substitutes for the revenue from opium 
may, no doubt, be found ; and generally for every measure that 
tends to the amelioration of the situation of the natives." Mr. 
Langton does not know the history of the house tax at Benares 
(1809), nor of the proposed tax mBerelUe in 1816, for a police 
tax. 

The Government made an agreement as to the manufacture of 
opium in Malwa, to preserve our monopoly. If the East India 
Company gave up the monopoly, there would be nothing to pre- 
vent the chiefs in Malwa making opium for themselves. Our 
negotiations were to secure a monopoly. You could no more pre- 
vent their exporting opium than you could hinder them from ex- 

^ An action would lie for defamation in any court the ladies may appoint 

3 Hooqubardars put drugs into their master's Hooqqu, if he benaves ill to 
them. 

3 Article on the "Wine Trade in 1851. 

^ Campbell's Modem India, p. 433. 

6 Gross Kevenue £4,562,586. 

^ Before my time, Omtlemen used to chew tobacco ; there is a box in a 
certain family dated 1702. 

' Book 1832, p. 586. 



partmg rice, no fiunme ezistiiig in the ooimtry/ or prohibit the 
exportation of sogar^ indigo, ete. Therefore, we could not 
remedy the eviL But, again ; if we gave up the manufacture of 
opioniy what is to prevent the largest importation of J\irkey opium. 
Turkey is pressing the drag on the China market, and it is rising 
in price ; or woidd not America become the supplier of the China 
market. As to the morality of the question, it is difficult to levy 
a tax upon lihe principles of morality.' It may be well that the 
opium is costly, or it might be a greater eviL Surely, if we 
drink wine and beer after our meals, the Chinese may take a little 
stimulant. A warm dlmate renders a little stimulant requisite. 
The length of the lives of the Mohammedans and Hindoos depends 
greatly upon the difference in the mode of living. The animal 
food eat^ by the former causes him to have more physical 
strength, and he lives eight or ten per cent, longer llian the 
latter. 

As to the ahue of the use of spirits, I may recommend a French 
role for our army and Navy.' " The Prefect of the Doubs has 
follpwed the example of tiie Prefect of the Pas de Calais, and 
decided that any retail sellers of wine or spirits, giving liquor to 
persons already affected by what they had taken, sh^ be held 
responsible for the acts of such persons." I mean to propose it 
for the guidance of our military canteens,* and no doubt Gt)vem- 
ment will apply it to Crin Palaces, and to all whom it may concern ! 
The military canteens used to allow the men to drink as many 
drams of rum as they liked, provided the men did not appear to 
be drunk. I stated this to Sir Henry (now Lord) JSiardinye, in 
India, and the Government of India have limited the allowance to 
two drams daily.' A Commanding-Officer of the 1 7th foot, never 
allowed a dram before dinner.' 

People must not run away with the idea that an increase of 
revenue would cause an increase of the interest on East India 
Stock.'' The monopolies of opium and the saU sales, etc., are im- 
portant and vital principles in the Indian revenue, nor do I see 

^ Such as in 1770 in particular, and dnring the present century. 

2 The French tax certain liffht goods in the Falais Royal in Paris. 

3 Daily News, 3rd August, 1852. 

4 It is the last dram which causes intoxication, as well as the last/ea^A^ 
Ihat breaks the earners back. 

'^ As an old Deputy Indian Advocate-General for fourteen years, I kaow how 
drains were bought, by selling clothes, etc. 

• In the year 1805, at Cawnpoor, a Commanding-Officer of a European 
Regiment (who used to sell spirits from his grog-shop), always flog^d for 
drunkenness. One day he paraded the corps, and formed square.^ He ad- 
dressed the men, and said : " Men, I have no objection to your drinking, so 
long as you drink like gentlemen !" 

' By the 33 Geo. III. cap. lii. (11th June, 1793) section cxi., it was stated 
that when the debt in India should be reduced to £2,000,000, and also that 
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how any Company or body could carry on the Grovemment of India, 
if those monopolies were abolished ;^ there would be a deficit in 
India to an alarming amount. I shall boldly meet this question ; 
it must be met and answeredy as it will be objected to. Look 
at our City Corporation monopoly ! 

In the year 1833, Mr. Wilhraham, on bringing up the Eeport of 
the Committee, (Charter Act) moved a clause prohibiting the ex- 
tensive manufacture and sale of salt by the Government of India, 
the object of which motion was to secure a new market for the 
salt of Cheshire,^ Mr. JEwart seconded the motion on behalf of the 
export trade of Liverpool ; and it was supported by Mr Bucking- 
ham and Mr. Sume, The President of the Board of Control' 
made but a feeble opposition, stating " that it was not the purpose 
of Iler Majesty's Government to defend the continuance of the 
tax ; but it was a question of time, and involved impoi^tant con- 
siderations with respect to the revenue derived from the taxes on 
salt and opium, amounting annually to two millions and a half. 
The authorities in India, as well as those at home, were in favour 
of the abolition of the tax on salt, and he hoped, therefore, that 
the amendment would not be pressed. It was accordingly with- 
drawn." Instead of £2,500,000, the net revenues on opium and 
salt are about £6,000,000,' or near one-fourth of the net revenue 
of all India. 



SALT AND SALT REVENTJE W INDIA. 

The Salt Monopoly j as it used to be called, has lost its distinctive 
character as such. For many years salt has been imported into 
India from Great Britain and other countries, it being admitted 



there should be a surpltts revenue, and after paying the dividends on East 
India stock (then at 10 per cent, interest), and paying the annual sum of 
£500,000 into the Royal Exchequer, and making good all deficiencies in any 
such previous payments, " then the surplus was to be disposed of in the fol- 
lowing manner : — One-sixth part of the said surplus to be reserved and re- 
tained by the East India Company for their own use, and applied in augmen- 
tation of the dividends on their said capital stock, and the residue to be paid 
to the Bank of England^ for reduction of the National Debt." Eventually, the 
surplus would have been paid into the Bank of England to the account of the 
CoisoUdated Fund, " as the prop&rty of the Pi4blic in full right.^* (Act for 
continuing in the East India Company the possession of the British territory 
in India, etc., p. 314 of "A Collection of Statutes and Charters of the East 
India Company.") This golden dream was never realized ; and was never 
likely to occur : but the screw was screwed tightly. 
^ The salt case I shall speak of in the next chapter. 

2 Wilson's History of India, vol. 9, p. 547. 

3 Campbell's Modern India, p. 384 ; on Salt, the net revenue was — 1849-50, 
2,703,752 rupees ; on Opium, p. 393, for 1849-50, net revenue, 33,586,844 
rupees. Total, 60,624,360 rupees ! 
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on the payment of a certain Custom duty. It is a great object to 
give the Natives of India so useful and necessary an article, as 
cheap as it can be sold. When many complain of the amount of 
the land tax, they are ignorant that according to the Hindu Law- 
giver/ he {Munnoo) states, {verse 127) — ** Let the King oblige 
traders to pay taxes on their saleable commodities, and (verse 130) 
of cattle, of gems, of gold and silver, added each year to the 
capital stock, a fiftieth part may be taken by the King ; of grain, 
one-eighth part, one- sixth or one- twelfth, according to the 
diflference of the soil, and the labour necessarv to cultivate it." 
{Verse 131.) "He may also take one-sixth part of the clear 
annual increase of trees, flesh meat, honey, clarified liquids,* 
flowers, roots and fruit." {Verse 132). "Of gathered leaves, 
pot-herbs, grass, utensils made with leather or cane, earthen 
pots, and aU things made of stone." 

The Mohammedan tax on salt, was for Mohammedans, two- 
and-one-half ; for Hindoos, five per ccnt.^ 

Thus it appears, that besides the Land Tax* and saltj the 1^3'atives 
had taxes upon every increase of their property or wealth ! The 
most minute Chancellor of the Exchequer in England, would 
have found, it difficult to propose a more comprehensive scheme ! 
The Hindoos had also for some years in the great Akbar's time, a 
Capitation Tax.' The salt tax in England was about 10 rupees 
a maund (20s.), in 1805. It ceased to be levied after the t5th 
January, 1852. Mr. Crawfurd^ calls it .4,000 per cent, when at 
15s..^ bushel. He says that in some parts of India in 1823, salt 
rose to 12 rupees (24s.) a maund (82 lbs.) Mr. CampheW gives 
the salt net revenue for the year 1849-50 at £2,703,752, ^r more 
than the opium aud salt revenue in 1833. 

Mr. Crawfurd gives the net revenue paid by each person as 
follows : — 

Per Head. 

1793-4 8,060 pence. 

1803-4 , 10,516 „ 

1813-14 9,229 „ 

1823-24 8,730 

1833-34 5,929 

The consumption is said to be 12 lbs. per head in each year. 
Besides the salt made by the East India Company is now im- 

* Munnoo, chap. 7, Works of Sir W. Jones, 1799, vol. iii. pp. 258, 259. 
' Ghee, or melted butter, made from buflfalo's milk. 

s Book East India Affairs, voL 1836, (Produce) p. 190, 

* And tax on Grain, 

* Akber, in 1662, abolished the Jezia, or Capitation tax on infidels. 
Elphinstone's History of India (1841) vol. ii, p. 326. 

* Book (Produce) 1839, No. 80, p. 196. 
7 Modem India, p. 433. 
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ported from England, Madras, and Bombay. Eock salt comes 
from the Punjab ^'^ and other salt comes from the Sambre Lake; 
the latter belongs to the Rajahs of Jypoar and Jodhpoor. The 
salt from places not in the regulation districts of Bengal, is now 
admitted to be sold on paying a certain duty. Salt can be made 
in any quantity on the coasts of Coromandel, Malabar, and of 
Ceylon, at a reasonable cost. 

The Natives of India do not like the Europe salt so well as that 
made by the Company, or Indian salt. The former is used by 
them ; but it is so mixed up with the Indian salt, and adulterated, 
that the Cheshire people would not fancy or recognize their own 
manufactured article. It is the Salt of Commercey but it is cooked 
for the Indian market in India. Adulteration is the order of the 
day — the ruU, and not the exception ! I find that Natives of 
rank and those who can afford to do so, re-cooK the salt, and by 
a certain boiling process, purify the salt for domestic use. The 
impurities of salt have been stated ' as follow : — 

Impurities. Pure Muriate 

of Soda. 

Lymington (cat.) 12 988 

Do. (com.) 63 937 

Scotch (com.) 64| 935^ 

Siam supplies Sincapore with good salt.' 

In 1850-51 there were 33,282* tons of salt sent from Great 
Britain. There were also 19,433 tons sent from Madras and 
Bombay. It costs as much to send from these places as to ship 
from England ; because the Liverpool ships can send it in ballast, 
while the Indian coasting vessels have often no return cargoes. 

The importation of salt from England for consumption in the 
Upper Provinces of Bengal cannot be available, till a railway shall 
be completed. The Great Indian Peninsula Kail way Company * 
gives 2f pence per ton per mile. This is nearly one halfpenny 
(iiSo) for 400 miles. The cost of the salt is about one penny a 
pound (II). I estimate that the 33,282 tons of salt sent to India 
from England, would employ about 60 ships. This, of course, 
throws some of the Indian coasting vessels out of employ. 

** Salt is made in Bengal on advances to the Molungeee ^ in the 



^ From which Runjeet Sing raised a consideraLle revenue. 

2 Mr. Worthington deputed from Cheshire. Vol. 1839, Produce (Salt) 12th 
May, 1836, pp. 3, 4, 6 {Ext.) 

3 The Indian salt is not so good as English or Europe salt for curing meat! 

* 33,280 tons X 2,240 lbs. =» 74,651,680 -r 12 lbs. = 6,212,640 person's 
consumption. 

* Report 22, Feb. 1847. See Bombay Railways Report, p. 59. 
^ Manufacturers of salt. 
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presence of the agent.'* ^ The nearer the sea the less the cost in 
making salt. " It is not refined, it only undergoes one boiling." 
Mr. Hamaay thought the Indian salt better than that used in 
England. It is not so bitter as the English salt. He said " Salt 
was adulterated after leaving the Company's Gpdowns."* But is 
not the salt from England also adulterated? Assuredly. He 
said a " remuneration is paid to the Zemindar by the salt agent ; 
but that is a remuneration for the right their ancestors held, and 
that the Natives who manufacture the salt pay a revenue for the 
lands occupied by them for the manufacture." The first purchasers 
" purchase what is called the Tunkas,^ and those Tunhas are sold to 
merchants in the interior, who receive the salt at the agency 
warehouses, and carry the salt into the different districts." It is 
said that one sal^ agency in Bengal has been abolished. Any 
ceasing to make Company's salt must throw many Molungees out 
of employ.' 

DEPOTS IN THE INTEEIOR. 

Dep6ts in the interior of the country are much wanted. There 
is no fiill control over the retail-dealers. " In retaily the salt sells 
within 20 miles to all sides from Calcutta, at 4 rupees 4 anas to 
4 rupees 12 anas per buzar maund,* and beyond the 20 miles it 
sells at from 4 rupees 1 2 anas to 5 rupees 4 anas of the same 
salt." The superintendants of the Company's salt Qolahs^ are 
authorized to sell salt within their districts in lots of from 5 
maunds to 100 maunds, at a time "^ to each individual, for the use 
of the adjacent villagers of the salt Golahs, at the same rate as 
the Salt Board seUs it at Calcutta, where it is not sold under lots 
of 50 maunds. 

Mr. Peacock ® said — '* I am aware that the Bengal salt is not 
fit for curing provisions. The Bengal salt is hoiled salt, not hay 
salt. The large grained hay salt is better for curing than the 
large grained salt of Che%hvre, and foreign salt is better than the 
Cheshire for curing 9." The Board of Salt and Opium, etc., stated 

* Evidence of Hon. Andrew Ramsay, B. C. S., formerly Salt Agent at the 
24 Pergunnahs (Calcutta), and at Tumlook, 1818. 

* Warehouses {Golahs). This matter requires much inquiry. 
3 Titnka is an order for the delivery of the salt. 

^ The old system of only allowing large quantities of salt to be sold, 
rendered the rich Natives who did buy s^t a sort of sub-monopolists ; and 
hence they could retail it at any price they chose to ask for it. This has been 
abolished. 

* A " Native account " (as to Company's salt.) 

* Where salt is stored. 

7 Used to be sold in lots of 5,000, 1,000, and 500 maunds. 
^ Examiner of Indian Correspondence. Book, East Indian Affairs. {Pro- 
duce) p. 70 (1839). 
^ Some think Marseilles salt best for curing meat. 
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in 1835*—** It is well known that, from prejudice or custom, or 
taste or superstition, or a combination of the whole, a very great 
proportion of the people of Bengal prefer our Pungah salt*. On 
the other hand, and probably from the same mixed motives, a 
considerable amount of the population prefer the imported Kwr- 
ktdch^. It is, indeed, the cheaper article, and this may also be 
considered as the cause of the preference adverted to." 
Salt imported in Calcutta, including imported salt* : — 

1835-36. 43,03,541 mkunds* 

1845-46 60,86,808 „ 

SALT IMPOBTEn. 

1835-36 -...'. 4,32,500 jnaunds. 

1845-46 ...... . . . . 18,13,966 



it 
6 



SALT IMPORTED. 

British. Foreign. 

1846-47 39,56,198 37,923 

1847-48 48,97,334 3,05,495 

1848-49.... 88,15,974 - 2,90,873 

1849-50.... 38,67,333 9,78,701 

1850-51 .... 48,79,781 10,78,231 

May 1851 to Sept. 51 .. . : 21,39,373 4,42,677 

Salt imported into Calcutta from Great Britain, Madras, and 

Bombay''^ : — 

Great Britain. Madras. Bombay. 

1846-47 mds.. 3,35,156 87,326 5,11,254 

1847-48 „ ..7,07,095 17,122 3,68,002 

1848-49 „ ..4,44,068 1,62,934 3,38,303 

1849-50 „ ..6,05,958 2,38,588 5,11,153 

1850-5P „ ..9,09,178 85,576 4,48,8^4 

ToSept.1851, 5months„ ..4,42,431 40,308 1,09,730 

Thus it appears that a considerable quantity of salt has been 
sent to Calcutta from Great Britain. 

In the Eeport of the Select Committee of the House of Com- 

^ 5th March, par. 9, Book (Produce), 1839, p. 135, Appendix to Report 

' Manufactured from brine, containing a proportion of the waters of their 
most venerated rivers, having no impurities of leather, or tar and grease of 
ships. 

3 Khar is the brine. It comes from Madras or Bombay. 

* Return to Order of House of Commons, 29th Jufie, 1847. 

« Of 821b8. 

« "Wilkinson's Imports and Exports of Calcutta. 

' Parliamentary Papers. 

^ 33,282 tons. 
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viojiB, the Chairman (Kt, Wtlbraham) Btat^^ : — "Aware, how- 
ever, that the safety of such a change must, in a great degree, 
depend upon local circumstances, of which they may not be m 
full possession, and unwilling, in the exutmg state of the finances 
of India, to recommend positively any measure which might 
possibly endanger any portion of the revenue, in deference also to 
the high Indian authorities, who dispute the practicability of a 
system of excise in that country, your' Committee are not pre- 
pared to go farther at present on that point, than to call upon the 
Grovemment to give to it the most serious and early attention." 

The recommendations of the above Committee as to the lots for 
the sale of salt in not less than 100 maunds has been complied 
with, and even sold in much less quantities, as has been shown. 
The system of periodical sales has been abolished. That, of 
course, led to speculations among the sub- monopolists, who, being 
rich, made the poor pay high prices. As to the duty, the Com- 
mittee recommended — "That the duty to be imposed shall be 
fixed at the lowest rate consistent with the maintena7ice of the reve- 
nue, and not exceeding the average rate of the net profit of the 
Company^s monopoly for the last ten years."* 

" If these recommendations are fully and fairly carried out, 
they will, in the opinion of your Committee, reduce the monopoh^ 
of the Company to one solely of manufacture,^ and destroy the 
nib-monopolies^ which have necessarily accompanied the existing 
system. The difficulties which have hitherto stood in the way 
of a fair competition between Native and imported salt heing thus 
removed, they hope that a wholesome and important trade from 
Madras to Ceylon* may be encouraged; and that British com- 
merce may be no longei* shut out from the advantage of conveying 
a cheap, good, and bulky article of British produce to a distant 
portion of the globe.' 

The Committee desired to serve the interests of the consumer, 
and to protect the revenue; they wished for ^^free competition,^^ 



1 Book (Produce) 1839, (Extract) my italics, 2d August, 1836. 

2 The reductions liave been various within the last few years, from three 
rupees to two rupees twelve anas, and lastly to two and a half rupees (about 
5s.) per maund. 

s It cannot now be a monopoly, since Cheshire may send any quantity of 
salt to India, or Spain, or ditij foreign country. The Corporation of London 
City has the duty on coals, a monopoly. 

* The Manchester Association object to this, as the East India Company 
are no longer merchants trading to the East Indies. 

* At one time no quantity under 50,000 maunds (or enough for 341,666 
persons for a year at 12lbs. each) was sold to the rich Csdcutta Bahoos. 

« Ceylon complained of their salt not being taken by Bengal. The Madras 
salt is cheaper than that of Bengal. It is made by the cheap process of solar 
evaporation. 

'' Australia must become a good customer very soon. 
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they have it now. Mr. Camphell^ gives the cost of Company's 
salt at 6s. 6d. the maund. Cost of Cheshire salt is put down at 
15s. the ton, or about Is. 6d. the maund. The cost of freight 
must be a principal ingredient in the cost of salt when landed. 

BOMBAY SALT TBAJ)E. 

Mr. Ayrton^ states that the quantity of foreign matter in the 
Bombay salt varies from one-eighth to one-twentieth, while the 
price at Calcutta of Bombay salt is about fifty rupees, and of En- 
glish stove salt, 124 rupees per 100 Indian maunds.' That the 
freight usually paid for salt from Bombay to Calcutta is about 
ten rupees a ton, (or 208.) but to this freight the charge of boat 
and coolie hire in Bombay, not less than a rupee a ton, and similar 
charges in Calcutta, have to be added. The object of the article is 
to show " that salt can be placed on a railway at Bomhwy cheaper 
than on one at Calcutta, by eleven rupees (22s.) a ton. Bombay y 
MadraSf and Ceylon salt, is made by solar evaporation in pans. In 
Bengal it is made by boiling, the more expensive process. 

The late Bengal monopoly of salt had to supply about 37,000,000 
of people.* In the North- West Provinces we have 23,000,000 
of people to supply, and part of the salt used at and below 
Benares, now comes from the Sombre Lake and Punjab Salt Range, 
upon which a duty is levied. 

"We require dep6ts at all places between Calcutta and Benares, 
and below Calcutta — ^indeed in places above Benares. No doubt 
the existence of a railway wiU be the means of conveying salt at 
a cheap rate, and there should be a severe Act to punish the 
adulteration of salt. At present, the sending dotvn the IJp country 
salt would be a cheaper plan than by sending salt tip the Biver 
Gkmges by boats. 

If salt were cheaper it would be more used, and an inferior 
kind would be freely given by the natives to cattle, and it might 
be used as manure.^ It is usual to give salt in India to the 

1 Modem India, p. 381 ; see Book (Produce), 1839, p. 7. 

2 An article by Mr. Ayrton, Eeport, p. 1 4, Great Indian Peninsular Rail- 
way Company (1847). 

3 Calcutta Exchange Price Current, 20th August, 1846. 

* Mr. Henry St. George Tucker's statement regfuxling the year 1828. 

^ In Scotland a patent was taken out by the father of the Earl of Dimdo- 
nald for the use of sea-water as manure for land. Dr. Robert Howard de- 
nounces the use of salt, (see 2 Esdras, chap, y., verses 8, 9, 10) as producing 
all kinds of diseases. Misha healed the waters —"Thus saith the Lord, I 
have healed the waters ; there shall not be from thence any more death or 
barren land.*' Job (chap, vi., verse 6) says — " Can that which is unsavoury be 
eaten without salt?" Marie (chap, ix., verse 50) — " Salt is good ; but if the 
salt have lost his saltness, wherewith will ye season it.^" Some people eat 
no salt ; but most men and animals suffer if they eat no salt, or some equiva- 
lent. One friend of mine eats no salt, another eats mustard only with 
plum-pudding. There is no accounting for taste ! 
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elephants, to horses, bullocks, sheep, etc. The gun bullocks 
have always had it. They eat the Company's Mmuk (salt).^ I 
have often, in former days, seen the gun bullocks drawn up in 
two lines facing each other, and the salt put into the ffrain in 
presence of an Artillery Officer. 

* Nimuk haram means ungrateful, or not worth his salt ; or the salt he 
uses in his food, etc. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 



8T7GAK GKOWING DISTBICTS IN INDIA, ETC. 

The great sugar growing countries of India, are ^ the central dis- 
tricts of the Valley of the Ganges ; the Benares district, including 
Ghazeepoor, and the whole province of Benares. It is now greatly 
grown in Bohilkund ; hut the province of Benares supplies the 
great quantity. It is sent up hy boats to Calpee * to Agra and 
Delhi, and it is there disembarked and sent on camels or in carts 
far into the interior. There is no limit to the cultivation of the 
sugar cane in the province of Benares : ** it could supply the 
whole world." Central Asia derives its sugar principally fix)m 
the Valley of the Ganges. 

Madras. — Mr. Frideatix said,^ — ** At Madras they have only 
recently commenced the sugar cultivation upon any extended 
scale, and it appears likely to supersede Bengal."* Captain A. 
Cotton wrote on the Ist June, 1844, as to the cultivation of sugar 
in Rajamundry,* " I have reason to believe that it may be con- 
sidered almost unlimited." It. is also made at Gbnjam, at Aska, 
at Bimlapatam, Vizagapatam, and in the Northern Circars. In 
the year 1845, there were exported from Madras only 5,731 tons 
of sugar.® 

Bomha/y. — " A large quantity of the sugar consumed in Bom- 



» Vol. (1840) Produce, p. 85, Evidence of Sir C. E. Trevelvaii, Assistant 
Secretary to the Treasury, formerly of the Bengal Company's Service. 

2 The sugar made at Calpee is prized by the Natives, as the water of the 
sacred stream of the Jumna is used in the manufacture. The Culpee sugar 
is the best sugar in India, and has been kaown for the last 40 years as of a 
very superior kind. The puritjr of the sugar is said to be owing to the water 
of the river being so pure. It is a sacred river. The celebrated sacred city 
of Muthroy is on the bank of the Jumna. 

3 East India House, 1st Report, 1848, p. 127. 

^ Captain (now Lt-CoL) Cotton, Chief Engineer, has been engaged the last 
four years in making a dam across the Oodavery river to the extent of four 
miles, and by other arrangements has prepared lands to the extent of 
320,000 acres capable of growing sugar cane. 

* First Report, 1848, p. 127. 

« First Report, p. 132. 
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bay is imported.^ Bombay does not produce enough for its 
consumption." It failed in Salsette. In 1847, India is said to 
have supplied one-fourth, and since one-third of the sugar con- 
sumed in the United Kingdom;* and could supply the whole 
amount required. Mr. Prtdeaux said,' *' he believed the invari- 
able practise of those who manufactiured sugar in India for the 
English market has been not to grow cam^ but to purchase goor 
or jaggery f and refine it." Mr. Iktcker said,* *' the Benares sugar 
imdergoes some little process, not of actual refining, but still of 
separating from it the impurities of the molasses ; it is a dry 
sugar packed in bags,' not in hogsheads Hke the West India 
sugar." 

Mr. Arthur Oroohe said,® " Tirhoot cannot compete with lands 
in tropical climates." Calcutta is in lat. 22° 33' N. All the 
places at Madras are within the tropics ; in Bengal they are out 
of the tropics. The Mauritius is in lat. 20° 10' S. Porto Eico, 
about lat. 1 9°. Cuba, about 23°. Tirboot is in lat. 25° to 27° 
N. lat. 

Mr. N. Alexander, as to the Bengal sugar, said, — '' Bengal (as 
indeed the rest of India) as a sugar-producing country, is not 
like the West Indies, where, when the sugar is made, there is no 
local demand for it, and it must be shipped to England ; in Bengal 
there is not only a foreign demand, but the internal consumption 
of the country is so great,'' that the export of sugar by sea is but a 
small part of the annual production of the country, and if such 
export were to cease altogether, it would make little difference in 
the price of the article ; independent of the fact that a large trade 
in sugar has arisen between Bengal and the nations to the north 
and west, which is fast increasing, and which wiU give India an 
outlet for her sugar, so that India will not lose much by a cessa- 
tion of sugar shipments to England." ^ 

Duties paid for the last 3 years upon sugar which passed 
the north and west frontiers : the duty is : — 

Upon fine sugar, 8 anas per maund', 11 pence, or Is. 3d. the 
cwt. Upon inferior, 3 anas, or less than half the above. 

1 Mr. Prideaux, p. 132. 

a Eighth Report, 1848, p. 3, 8. 

3 First Report, 1848, p. 127. 

« East India Director, Ist Report, 1848, p. 120. 

^ Made of Gunny from Jute or Kemp. The casks do not pack so closely. 

« First Report, 1848, p. 25. 

"^ Above 500,000 tons some say ; or 500,000 tons X 2,240 lbs. = 
1,120,000,000 -^ 12 = 93,333,333 persons, supposing each to consume 12 
lbs. a-year only. I beUeve the quantity is very much more. 

^ There might be a greater shipment from Madras than from Bengal to 
Europe, and Bengal might send her sugar to the North-West and Central 
Asia. 

^ 82 lbs. the maund, and 27| maunds to a ton. 
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The duties levied in the year 

ending 30th April, 1844 6,74,954 rupees. 

Bo. do. 1845 5,24,656 „ 

Do. the last year 6,58,362 „ 

A great deal of this is fine sugar; it is sugar that is to go over 
the mountains into Tartary and into Russia,^ and the carriage 
being so great an expense, tiiey generally take the finest qualities ; 
probably the amount may by this time have increased to 70,000 
tons exported to the north-west of India, which is quite a new 
means of export for their sugar, and which, with the internal con- 
sumption, would enable India to refuse giving us sugar for England 
below a certain price.* 

" It goes into Tartary y and finds its way into Russia and Persia, 
and now the Punjab is settled, the merchants come down and take 
it away, to trade with it in other countries. It is a new source 
of trade to India, and we are also getting a very large export 
trade for British manufacturers ' in the same way."* 

Mr. Tucker said^, the East India Company did not import 
much sugar. It was taken as dead weight.^ It was not looked 
to as a remittance : and that sugar and saltpetre constituted the 
dead weight of our ships. 

Mr. Z. Wray, a sugar planter in the West Indies ten years, 
and three years in Bengal,'' had seen the districts of Allahabad, 
Benares, Juanpoor, A^mghur, Ghazeepoor, Burdwan, Fatna, and 
others. He saw very little difference in the cultivation. "Where 
the hot winds prevwl,® it is necessary to irrigate to a large ex- 
tent, and the expense of that, at times, is very great, notwith- 
standing the cheapness of labour in the East Indies. The culti- 
vation of the cane in India may be considered almost entirely 
Native, because the proportion of the European cultivation to 
Native is so utterly insignificant, that it will not bear a compa- 
rison. If we calculate the number of inhabitants of British India 
at 100,000,000,' which is very much under the number gene- 

^ We found at Oabool in 1839, fine large loaves of sugar, said to have come 
from Roos (Russia). Sugar would be had cheaper from our North- Western 
Provinces. 

2 How would this interfere with the export trade of the United Kingdom, 
in the article of sugar ? 

3 See Appendix (A). 

^ The fr^e navigation of the Indus was intended to effect this object. 

^ First Report, 1848, (17 Feb.) p. 118, alluding to the time of the trade of 
the East Indm Company. 

^ It is supposed that the merchants in England send out salt partly as 
** dead-. weight," with a general cargo. 

' First Report, 1848, p. 46. 

8 Not at Burdwan (between 22° and 24® N. lat, long. 87° 67' E.) 

• Mr. Herries (President of the Board of Control) assumed 160,000,000. 
Speech, House of Commons, 19th April (Times, 20th, 1862). Mr. Campbell's 
Modem India,'' p. 231, gives 101,862,916. 
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rally allowed, and if we suppose that each individual eats only 
one pound of sugar on an average during a month, that is an 
extremely small average, for every person who has been in India 
knows that the Natives eat a large quantity of sugar." 

Lieut-Colonel Sykes, in his evidence,^ said : — " I would guard 
the Committee against a fallacy with reference to the supposed 
<M)nsumption of sugar in India." The Natives may not eat much 
sugar, but they certainly eat very large quantities of sweetmeats, 
goor, etc., mixed with flour. 

"It is understood," says a Native account, ** that half a seer of 
sugar or goor is used monthly by each individual, say man, 
woman, or child, of both classes, rich and poor. Many people 
eat sugar cane in India. The sugar used by the Natives here, is 
not of the finest kind, but of the coarse kind and the cheapest. 
There are several kinds of sweetmeats called meetkaees, which are 
generally prepared with meal flour, fine flour, rice flour, and the 
flour of several kinds of grain. In boiling the flour, etc., with 
ghee and sugar for the finest kind of meethaees, and in boiling 
with common ghee and khar,* for the common kind of meethaees, 
and some meethaees are prepared with flour, curd, or cream, 
and ghee." 

" The following names are for the meethaees of their kind — 
meethaee, guzza, zelapee,'* mutteechoor, nalmohun, channa hurra, 
pantooah, russogollah, parrakee, buddeah, channa bhuzza, sur- 
bhuzzah and khozzah. Sundays is a kind of sweetmeat made 
with sugar and curd for the best kind, and those are made with 
khar for the common kind. Xhoychoor is a kind of sweetmeat 
made with khar and dry cocoa-nuts* kernel for the common kind, 
and with sugar and dry cocoa-nuts for the flnest kind. Burphee 
and golapee perrah, are prepared with thick milk, sugar (not with 
much sugar), and rose water ; they sell at two seers, and some- 
times one and a-half seer, (or four pounds or three pounds) per 
rupee ; these are the finest kinds of sweetmeats." 

Many of the Natives eat sugar cane, and many animals eat 
sugar cane, as elephants, horses, etc. The sweetmeats containing 
one pound of sugar would, mixed with flouif, etc., weigh twice 
or thrice as much as the sugar. 

Beet Hoot Sugar} — It appears that France consumes 120,000 
tons of sugar, etc., ; 60,000 tons of beet-root, 50,000 colonial and 
10,000 foreign. From the 1st of January, 1852, beet-root sugar 

* First Report, 1848, p. 78, Answer to Question 631. 

^ '^ By boiUng the sugar-cane juice they make goor, from goor they make 
khar, from khar they make sugar, from sugar they make sugar-candy, from 
sugar-candy they make woollah." 

^ Or Jelapee, carried about at night with a light in the basket in the 
streets. 

* The Daily News, 19th January, 1852. 
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was to pay a heavier duty than colonial. The following are the 
proportions of sugar and beet-root sugar used :: — 
Beet-root sugar in the ZoUverein, Hanover, Hanse Towns. 



Cane Sugar. 


Beet-root Sugar. 


Total. 


1848 ....60,500 tons 


26,000 


86,500 


1849.... 54, 000 „ 


34,000 


88,000 


1850 ....45,000 „ 


43,000 


88,000 


1851 ....45,000 „ 


43,000 


88,000 



Russia 85,000 of which 35,000 tons are beet-root. 

Orders at the Savannah constantly decreasing, and the prices 
getting lower. In 1848 Austria consumed 40,000 tons (8,000 
beet-root — last year she produced 15,000 tons). The Brazilian 
and Cuban sugars wiU encumber the English market, indepen- 
dently of the refined sugar of Java, wMch Holland sends to 
Great Britain. 

Consumed by Cane Sugar. Beet-root. 

1850 France 120,000 tons of which 60,000 tons 

Belgium 14,000 „ 7,000 „ 

1848 Austria 40,000 „ 8,000 „ 

Russia 85,000 „ 35,000 „ 



Tons 259,000 110,000 

The Savans of France (under the continental system and 
decrees of Milan and Berlin), recommended heeinroot sugar to put 
down Colonial sugar, and required the co-operation of chemical 
science and agricultural improvement. ,^ . ^ ^ ^ 

The Irish Beet Root Sugar Company obtained a Charter on 
the 8th of March, 1852. "The object is to manufacture, at 
Mount Mellick and at Donoughmore, in Queen's County, sugar 
fix)m the White Stlesian beet-root. Suitable premises at both 
places have been secured at small rents." etc. " In France, and 
Belgium especially, where the manufacture is carried on upon an 
extensive and rapidly-increasing scale, it appears that considerable 
profits are realized." What effect will this have on the English 
market, if Ireland makes her own sugar ? 

« The value of sugar depends upon the amount of saccharine 
matter contained in the cwt.' 112lbs. of Cuba yielded 102lbs. 
of white saccharine matter, while of Bemera/ra there were only 
84lbs. The great bulk of colonial sugar yields, on an average, 
70 per cent, of pure product, while the greater part of the foreign 
sugar, from its having undergone a double process of manufac- 
ture, yields from 80 to 100 per cent., making the average of 90 

' Book (Produce) 1848 ; Answer to Question 3994. 
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per cent. ; showing a difference of 28^ per cent, against the Bri- 
tish planter between the ostensible and the real protection." 

Mr. R. M. Martin} declared the quantity of sugar produced in 
India on one acre to be from twelve to fifteen cwt. In the 
Mauritius eighteen to twenty cwt. In Jamaica thirty, forty, 
fifty, or sixty cwt., according to the soil. In Demerara it varies 
per acre from two to liiree, four, and sometimes five hogsheads 
per acre, each hogshead containing sixteen cwt. 

Java? — The production of 60,000 tons of sugar employs 150,000 
persons, heads of families (equal to 750,000 persons). The popu- 
lation, in 1845, was 10,000,000 of people. " Beet root sugar* is 
very weak sugar, and sells lower than Martinique or Guadsdoupe. 
It is generally used in Germany and Silicia." There are three 
qualities of cane* in Tirhoot. China (probably from China). The 
best the Bagga, upon the Gunduck. The Negouree cane is inferior, 
not thicker than fiie little finger. The Otaheite cane did not suc- 
ceed the first year. Koonties are the second year's growth. The 
white Ants like the Otaheite cane^ better than the native canes. 
The Natives plant the canes touching, to prevent white ants 
destroying the canes. The Otaheite cane in Tirhoot does not 
yield ten maunds on an average. Two tons have been obtained 
from one acre.® Mr. Wray said' the cane near Calcutta is much 
better than in the upper provinces.® The cultivation of an acre 
yielded from eight to liirty maunds of Goor^ — one pukka^° be^ah 
is equal to two-thirds of an English acre. The rent of land is 
four rupees (8s.) per annum, per beegah ; has been known to be 
five to ten rupees ; ten maunds of Goor are about the average 
yield per acre." The white ants, jackals," wild pigs, in other 
districts wild elephants, and also the hot winds, affect the sugar 
cane. Then the high rate of boat-hire to Calcutta are serious 
drawbacks. The great quantity of succulent and rich matter in 
it causes the white ants to attack the Otaheite cane. Sometimea 
the ^N'ative cane is burnt up by the hot winds}^ As to labourers,. 

* Book (Produce) 1840, p. 223. 

« EighilL Beport, No. 1, 1848, p. 165. 

3 Eighili Beport, No. 1, 1848, p. 133, Question, 5,521. 

* First Report, 1848, p. 13. 

* First Report, 1848, p. 24, as thick as a man's wrist 
> A bee«Qi in Tirhoot is about two-thirds of an acre. 
7 First Report, 1848, p. 48. 

^ The nearer liie sea, one gentleman from Tirhoot tells me, the better for 
growing sugar. 

^ Raw sugar. 

»o Full sized. 

" In Tirhoot. 

" The tiger's or lion's provider. 

^^ In Maxch, 1819, the cold (both heat and cold produce the same effect) 
killed the sugar cane near Oodeepoor ; the cane became quite black at the 
top, as if burnt by fire. Oodepoor is in latitude 25^ 28' N. Longitude 
74® 5' E. 
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Mr. Wray said,* " I am convinced that no negro in the world caa 
work with a ChinamanP The Chinaman at Canton wiU carry as 
heavy weights, or loads, as any man in the United Kingdom.* 
This seemed to he used as an argument against the Indian Coolies. 

BaU Sugar, — A great deal of sugar is made from the date tree. 
'itt.J, U. JSUis said that at Madras the sugar was made fromPalm^ra 
Jagry? They make sugar from the cane in the Yigagapatam 
district* hy tiie European process. " Sugar plantations are in 
progress of heing made on the hanks of the Gh)daveri." It is 300 
or 400 miles from Madras. Its source is in the western Ghauts,, 
about seventy miles to the north-east of Bombay. " After its 
separation near Eajamundry, it forms the island of Nagur, which 
comprehends about 500 square miles, and is, on account of its- 
fertility, of great value in proportion to its extent."* It is to 
preserve this land that Lieut. -Colonel Cotton^ Chief Engineer^ 
Madras, has been engaged in making a dam. These 500 square 
miles give 500 X 640 = 320,000 acres. If we suppose 250,000 
acres to be cultivated, then at two-thirds of a ton per acre we shall 
have 166,666 tons of sugar, or nearly half the consumption of the 
United Kingdom,* so that, including the other districts noted, 
and the Madras Presidency, may produce 200,000 tons. Bombay 
only supplies its own demand ; Bengal exports about 70,000 tons, 
and can export much more; the Mauritius exports about 60,000 
tons. 

Mr. Euskmon in the House of Commons, 2nd of May, 1822, 
said^ that the greatest export of sugar from India was in the year 
1795 ! What a change since. 

To Great Britain 11,000 tons. 

To other parts 4,000 do. 

Total 16,000 

The quantity of sugar produced in India for its own consumption^ 
taking the population at 150,000,000 of people, at 12 lbs. per 
head, per annum, will be 803,571 tons,® which is more than 

1 First Report, 1848, p. 66. 

' The South Americans are powerful porters, or carriers of loads. The 
Cornish Miners who went to South America could not lift the same loads. 

3 Seventh Beport, 1848, p. 27. A species of date tree. 

^ As remarked by a gentleman long employed in Tirhoot, being near the 
sea is a great advantage for the cultivation of the cane. Hence Rajamundry 
is 40 miles from the sea, and Yigagapatam and Granjam are on the sea coast ; 
and produce good sugar. 

* Bennel, etc., Hamilton's Gazetteer. 

« Now about 350,000 tons annually. 

' Book (IVoduce) 1840, Appendix, No. 36, p. 692, sugar. 

8 160,000,000 X 12 = 1,800,000,000 lbs. 4- 2240=803,671 tons! 
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double the quantity consumed in the United Kingdom ; and more 
than is consumed in all Europe. I find that the consumption of 
sugar in the United Kingdom, at 350,000 tons, gives 20f lbs. 
per head ; but if we reduce the above large amount to 18 lbs. per 
head, we arrive at the conclusion that the English, Irish, and 
Scotch consume 50 per cent, more than the ^N'atives of India. 

The duty on sugar affects the amount of the export of sugar 
from India. 

Duty at 32 shillings^ 1833-34 tons 10,037 
do. 



A do. 


1834-35 


„ 13,333 




1835-36 


„ 10,864 




1836-37 


„ 22,404 




1837-38 


„ 29,705 


3 have : — 




Elsewhere. 


1840-41 


66,030^ 


2,669 


1841-42 


55,823 


2,675 


1842-43 


60,505 


1,206 


1843-44 


59,095 


231 


1844-45 


58,385 


812 


1845-46 


67,010 


252 


1846-47' 


82,021 


1,145 


1847-48 


61,978 




1848-49 


60,751 




1849-50 


62,610 




1850-51 


60,184 





The lowering of the duty caused more sugar to be sent to Eng- 
land and less to "Elsewhere ;" but the high freights (at one time 
£10 per ton), and the high prices of sugar in Calcutta, produced 
msjij fcnkires} These melancholy facts are to be read with great 
interest in the work entitled, "The Commercial Crisis of 1847 
and 1848." Freights began to fall to £4, which is about the pre- 
sent rate from Bengal, and is considered a remunerating, or 
rather paying rate, but often it falls below the last named 
figure. 

Another element in the " Stigar TVade'^ is the selling price of 
the London Price Current. 

In the year 1774 the selling price was 368. 4d. Cwt.* 
1778 do. 51 3 

1782 do. 66 4 

1788 do. 47 6 

» Book (Produce) 1840. Appendix, Xo. 14, p. 662. 

2 First Report, 1848, p. 35. Freights were about £l0per ton— the golden 
days for shipping. 

* Wilkinson's Imports and Exports from Calcatta. 

* The duty waa lowered in July, 1852 ; and is now. 

* Book 1832, Sugar Report, 29th February, 1792, p. 3, down to 1788. 

Q 
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1838 Average. 62 to 708. 

1840 (Januaiy to April) 67J to 728. 

The cost of sugar was formerly low.^ Mr. Sweedland wrote, 
" the cost of a maimd of sugar was Sicca rupees 3 7 10 J (about 
78.), inclusive of commission and export warehouse charges." 
Mr. i). JSiJP said that the Ganjam and Cuddapah sugar could not 
compete with that of the West Indies. The machmery was too 
expensive. 

British Guiana' could produce 400,000 tons of sugar. The 
French colonies,* Martinique, Guadaloupe, and Bourbon, produce 
but 90,000 tons of sugar. Cuba and Porto Bico,* according to the 
Economist, are put down at 305,000 tons for the year 1848 ; 
while in 1842 and 1843, the utmost amount was from 150,000 
to 160,000 tons. Sir G, Zarpent said, "imputable to your having 
given a stimulus to the production of sugar in Cuba and Porto 
Rico." Here the remark may be made as stated in the *' Eng- 
lishwoman's experience in America" (1852), a reverend slave- 
holder said, '*If you would cultivate more cotton id. India, you 
would put down our slaves ;" their occupation would then be 
gone.* 

The Exports of Sugar from the Isle of France have in- 
creased : — "^ 

Exported in 1834-35 36,000 tons. 

1836-37 65,000 „ 

1846 42,259 „ 

1847 59,702 „ 

Mr. JS, Chapman wanted a protective duty of ten shillings the 
cwt. He said, " We pay the Colonial allowance for the troops."^ 
They get Coolies from India. They might obtain cheaper la- 
bourers from Madagascar — at eight shillings a month. Why is 
not this done ? 

I am borne out in my estimate of the consumption of sugar in 
the ITnited Kingdom, now, at 20lb8. per head. The consumption 
of sugar in Great Britain (of course, excludes Ireland) : — 

Ounces. 

In 1801 440 27i lbs. 

1811 429 26|f„ 

1821 333 20if„ 

1831 358 22tV„ 

» Benares Factory, 20th February, 1821. 

2 Madras C. S. Book, 1832, p. 114. 

3 Fourth Report, 1848, p. 52. 

* Do. p. 81. St. Domingo did supply 120,000 tons! France now taxes 
Beet-root sugar. 

» Second Report, 1848 (Sugar), p. 44. 

« By Marianne Finch, 1853. 

7 Second Report, 1848, p. 15 and 28. 

® There was an export duty on the sugar at the Mauritius. 
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Indeed, the present consumption in the United Kingdom may 
be taken at 26 j lbs. Mr. 22. M. Martin only gives IGlbs. 

Assam,^ it is said, yields as good sugar as any of the best Cuba. 
They have no hot winds, but plenty of rain.' The British Colonies 
will be able to supply the whole of the United Kingdom. France, 
Belgium, Austria, and Eussia, consume about 369,000 tons of 
sugar, of which only part is made from the cane.* Java supplies 
Holland. Bengal Sugar must look for its market in Central Asia, 
and the Punjab, etc. ; if Madras Sugar should turn out to be 
better than that of Bengal, as some Madrasses tell us. 

Irish Beet Sugar Company.* It has a capital of £120,000, in 
6000 shares of £20 each; £2 10s per share paid up, with power 
to increase to £500,000 under the Charter. 

On the 24th September, 1851, it is stated that *'the cal- 
culation put forward by the promoters of the manufacture is, 
that fifteen tons of roots will yield a ton of refined sugar, and 
that the cost of manufacturing the same in well-managed conti- 
nental factories, does not exceed £7 10s. Taking roots at 15s. 
per ton, the price at which they are supplied this season, it will 
be seen that a large return will be obtained." • 

** The cultivation of the roots will create an increased demand 
for agricultural labour, and the value of the crop will, according 
to the most moderate estimates, exceed that of any other produced 
on the same extent of land. It is estimated that the quantity of 
sugar consumed in Ireland is 50,000 tons,* which, at the rate of 
£20 per ton, exclusive of duty, amounts to £1,000,000. To 
manufacture this quantity, it would require 750,000 tons of beet- 
root (supposing fifteen tons of beet to yield one ton of sugar), the 
value of which, at 1 3s. per ton, would be £487,500 ! Here 
then, is a manufacture which, at the low estimates made, would 
distribute, in merely supplying actual consumption, nearly 
£500,000 in wages amongst a miserable part of the population." 

" The researches of a competent authority prove that if the spe- 
cific gravity of the juice of Irish-grown bulbous roots be tested 
by the Saccharometer,^ in almost every instance the quantity of 
sugar indicated is greater than the corresponding results given in 



1 N. E. of Bengal, between 25° and 28° N. Lat., and 94° and 99° E. Long. 

* They have had 240 ; but 200 inches is about the yearly average ; when 
it rains, it pours. Tea, also, is grown in Assam. 

^ England, &c. consumes as much Cane sugar as all Europe ! 

* Incorporated by Eoyal Charter. 

* 50,000 tonsX2,2401bs.=112,000,0001bs.-~6,500,000 people, and we have 
about lyjlbs. per head, or only about two-thirds of the quantity consumed in 
England. 

* " An instrument used for testing sugar. It seems to indicate the degrees 
to which the juice expressed from the sugar-cane is concentrated, previously to 
undergoing the process of crystallization.'* (See Penny Cyclopsedia, etc.) 
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D^eneh and G&rtnan books, treatmg on tiie subject of beet-root 
sugar. Professor^ SuUivan^ gives tiie following as the result of 
his experience upon White StUnan (sugar) beet, viz : — 

French (as given by Payen) 10*00 per cent. 

Irish, from Cork 13*24 „ 

Ditto, 1^0. 1, from Dublin 11*98 „ 

Ditto, 1^0. 2, ditto 12-60 „ 

Belgium 10*97 „ 

£y a recent enactment of the National Assembly, the duty payable 
upon Colonial Muscovado is reduced to 45f. per 100 kilogrammes, 
while beet-root and foreign sugars of the same denomination are 
charged with an additional 10 per cent., or 50f. per 100 kilo- 
grammes."* 

Mr. jET. Crosley tested sugar by ** the pneumatic process, viz. 
with pure water, and with the pressure and passage of the atmos- 
pheric air.'* (7th Report, 1848, p. 391, Appendix, No. 8.) 

Mr. e/l Woody Chairman of Excise said — " 2415 grains of the 
juice were next operated upon, for the purpose of separating the 
9ugar from the molasses, which was effected by means of an air- 
pump. When the molassesy by the pressure of the atmosphere, 
were freed from the sugar, the products were weighed, and 
found to be — 

Molasses 736 grains. 

Sugar 1679 „ 

Total.. 2415 

The proportions indicate : — 

Sugar 69*52 per cent. 

Molasses 30*48 



f> 



Total.. 100.00 

Or, in 112lbs. 

Sugar 77*86 

Molasses 34*14 

Total.. 112*00 



** The Custom House wished to know what duty ought to be 
paid — sugar paying a higher duty than molasses." 



» Of Dublin. 

2 Morning Chronicle. 
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A new kind of Saccharometer by Dr. Jmning», (2 1 st January, 1 847) 
— ** The quantity of sugar required for each examination is, as the 
instrument is now constructed, ten ounces (of ♦sugar), which is 
dissolved in twenty ounces of water to form the required solu- 
tion." (4th Report, 1848, p. 153, Appendix No. 1.) 

Beet-root Sugar} " The manufacture of sugar from beet-root 
is carried on to a very considerable extent in several parts of the 
continent, particularly in France. It began in the latter, 
during the exclusion of colonial products, in the reign of 
]N^apoleon, and received a severe chcKik at the return of peace, 
by the admission of West India Sugars at a reasonable duty. 
It is probable, indeed, that it would long since have been 
entirely extinguished, but for the oppressive additions made to 
the duties on colonial and foreign sugars in 1820 and 1821. 
Ait^r the last-mentioned epoch, however, the production of beet- 
root sugar began rapidly to increase ; and such has been its pro- 
gress, that though, in 1828, its produce did not exceed 4,000,000 
kilogrammes,'^ it amounted, in 1838, to 39,199 kilogrammes." As 
the beet-root growers paid no duties, they undersold the colonists. 
In 1838, a duty of fifteen francs, 50 cents, per 100 kilogrammes,' 
on beet-root sugar, which, in 1840, was increased to 27f. 51 
cents.* The duty on beet-root sugar has been lately increased, 
to protect the colonial sugar. 

The Cochin Chinese^ consume a great quantity of sugar ; they 
eat it generally with their rice, which is the ordinary breakfast of 
people of all ages and stations.* " The Cochin Chmese not only 
preserve in sugar all their fruits, but even the greater part of their 
leguminous vegetables, gourds, cucumbers, radishes, artichokes, 
the grain of the Lotus, and the thick, fleshy leaves of the AheJ 
They fancy nothing is so nourishing as sugar. This opinion of 
its £Eittening properties^ has occasioned a whimsical law. The 
body-guard of the King, selected for the purpose of pomp and 
show, are allowed a sum of money, and they are compelled by 
law to eat a certain quantity daily. This is to preserve the 
embonpoint and good looks of those soldiers who are honored by 



» Mcculloch, p. 1195. 

2 A kUogranime is equal to 2\ lbs. Englifth. 

3 Aboat 5s. 9cL per cwt. 

* About lis. per cwt. 

* Book (Produce) 1848, from Porter's Work on the Sugar Cane, p. 167 to 
171. 

* Children in England almost always used brown sugar and milk with 
rice fifty years ago. 

7 A young lady told Dr. S. Johnson that during his absence t^ey had been 
talking about him — "And what did you say about me." "Why, Sir, we 
likened yon to the Aloe, which only flourishes once in 100 years.*' The Doc- 
tor looked grateful for the compliment. 

9 The plftn tjiin is also fattening, and contains saccharine matter. 
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approaching so near the person of the King ; and they certainly 
do honour to their master by their handsome appearance." 

''Domestic animals, horses, buffaloes, elephants, are all fat- 
tened with sugar-cane in Cochin China." 

Dr. Rtuh, of Philadelphia, says, in common with all who have 
analyzed it, that '' sugar afiPords the greatest quantity of nourish- 
ment in a given quantity of matter of any subject in nature. 
Used alone, it has fattened horses and cattle in St. Domingo, for a 
period of several months, during the time when the exportation 
of sugoTf and the importation of grtUn^ were suspended, from the 
want of ships. The plentiful use of sugar in diet is one of the 
best preventives that ever has been discovered of the diseases 
which are produced by worms, l^ature seems to have planted a 
love for this aliment in all children, as if it were on purpose to 
defend them from those diseases." 

'' Sir John FringU tells us that the plague has never been known 
to visit any country where sugar composes a material part of the 
diet of the inhabitants." 

Dr. Slare says, " the birds of the air, the beasts of the field, 
many reptiles qh^l flies seem to be pleased and delighted with the 
* specific relish of aU sweets, and to distaste its contrary.' " 

Drs. Rmh and CuUen, and many other physicians, are of 
opinion, that the frequency of malignant fevers of all kinds has 
been lessened by the use of sugar. Dr. JRttsh observes that, " in 
disorders of the breast, sugar is the basis of many agreeable 
remedies, and it is useful in weaknesses and acid defluxions in 
other parts of the body."^ Dr. FothergiU considered it an anti- 
scorbutic, and this is confirmed by well-known facts. 

It was stated* that at the Mauritius, the taxes were £300,000 
a-year, of which £240,000 were for a tax on 60,000 tons, at £4 
a ton ; that they were forbidden to obtain labourers from Mada- 
gascar, only seven or ten days' sail, hence they resorted to the 
duty on sugar to pay for the immigration of Coolies from India. 
The duty on sugar is ten shillings, and foreign sugar will be 
eventually reduced to the same rate of duty. 

* " The celebrated Dr. Franklin took large quantities of blackberry jam for 
the pain in the stone, and found benefit from it ; and that the medicinal part 
of the lam resided wholly in the sugar. From half a pint of syrup prepared 
by boiling brown sugar in water, and taken just before he went to bed, he 
declared he had often found the same relief that he did from a dose of 
opium." 

« First Report, 1848, p. 221. 



CHAPTER XXV. 



TEA. 



FiBST known in Europe, being bronglit from India by the Dutch^ 
in 1610. Brought into England in 1666. It was hardly known 
in this country till after 1650.^ In 1660 it began to be used in 
eofFee-houses ; for in an Act passed that year, a duty of eight- 
pence was laid on eyery gallon of coffee, chocolate, sherbet, and 
tea, made and sold. In 1664, the East India Company hotight two 
pounds two ounces of tea as a present to his Mu^esty. In 1667, they 
issued the first order to import tea, directed to their agent at 
Bantam, to send home 100 lbs. of the best tea he could get ! In 
1689, instead of charging a duty on the decoction^ made from the 
leaves, an excise duty of 58. per lb. was laid on the tea itself. 
In 1789, there were 14,534,601 lbs. retained for home consump- 
tion. The duty was £12 10s. per cwt. The duty was 96 and 
100 per cent, until 1st July, 1836, when by the 6 TVm. iv. it 
was made 2s. Id. per pound.^ On the 25th Sept. 1661, Mr. 
Pepys records in his Diary, " I sent for a cup of tea (a China 
drmk), of which I had never drunk before." Orem tea began to 
be used in 1715: thus it commenced with the reign of the 
Cborges. The first tea- sale in London, on the abolition of the 
exclusive privileges of the East India Company, took place in 
Mincing Lane, 19th August, 1834. Till that date the East India 

^ Haydn's Dictionary of Dates. 

3 JkPOulioeh, p. 1232. See MUburrCs Orient, Com., ii. 530, and Mcucpheraon* 8 
Hist Com. with India, pp. 130—132. 

3 When first introduced into England the physicians and chemists were 
consulted as to the best mode of using the said leaves. It was recommended 
that tiie leaves should be boiled, and afterwards mixed with butter, salt, and 
pepper. In those days, the phrase was, no doubt, ** will you eat some tea !'' 
Probably they referred to the mode of cooking spinach. It would very much 
resemble that vegetable if tea were so cooked. People spoil their tea by 
letting it stand tiU it becomes bitter. Take good black tea and perfectly boil- 
ing hot water, let them stand for 3^ or 4 minutes, pour out the tea and use 
eugar-eandy, use cream if good. 

^ New duties will soon equalize all sugars. 



Company sullied the United Kingdom with tea.' The foUowing 
quantities were imported : — 

1793 16,067,331 

1794 23,710,774 

1795 27,208,003 

1796 16,184,628 

1797 16,235,125 

1798' 41,873,112 

1799 15,090,080 

1800 15,165,368—171,534,421 

Average for 8 years. . 21,441,802 

1801 29,804,739 

180-J 27,356,502 

1803 30,843,134 

1804. . 26,680,784 

1805 28,538,825 

1806 22,155,557 

1807' 12,599,236 

1808 35,747,224 

1809 21,717,310 

1810 19,791,356 

1811 21,231,849—276,463,516 

Ayeroge for 11 years, , 25,133,846 

1812 28,318,153 

1813* 

1814 26,110,550 

1815 25,602,214 

1816 36,234,380 

1817 31,467,373 

1818 ..20,065,728 

1819 23,750,413 

1820 30,731,105 

1821 30,731,105—277,428,610 

Average for 10 years. . 27,742,861 

1822 27,362,766 

1823 29,046,885 

1824 31,681,977 

1825 29,345,690 

I Book, IRSa, Appeodii, No. 27, p. 788. 

" A. very ■■ilraordlniirj importation. ThfT were obliged to keep in their 
-"■imee a year's snpplj of lea. 

very simtll importatJoo for tJmt period. 

le Ciutom House Becards burnt. 
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1826 29,840,401 

1827 39,746,147 

1828 32,678,546 

1829 30,544,382 

1830 31,897,546 

1831 31,648,922—313,793,262 



Average for ten years. . 31,379,026 

The increase of population will partly explain the nature of 
the increase,^ but the lowering of tiie duty has been the chief 
cause 

In 1801 10,472,048 

181P 11,964,303 

1821 20,963,666 

1831 24,100,376 

184P 26,870,143 

WCuUoch says* that "Mr. Pitt reduced the duty in 1784 from 
119 to \2\ per cent. It checked smuggling and put a stop to 
adulteration.^ The legal imports were trebled. In 1795 the 
duty was raised to 25 per cent., and, after successive augmenta- 
tions in 1797, 1800, and 1803, it was raised in 1806 to 96 per 
cent, ad valorem, at which it continued till 1819, when it was 
raised to 100 per cent, on all teas that brought above 2s. per 
pound at the Company's sales.'' The effect of raising the tax 
caused a less consiunption. The East India Company were 
directed* " from time to time to send orders for the purchase of 
great quantities of tea, and provide sufficient ships to import the 
same,^ as being added to the stock in their warehouses, and the 
quantity ordered, and not arrived, shall amount to one year's 
consumption, according to the last preceding sales, always before- 
hand." 

* Spackman's Statistics of the British Empire, 1843, p. lid. 

* The Census of Ireland was not taken till 1821. 

' The population in 1851, is very httle more than it was in 1841. 

* P. 1,233. 

' Sloe leaves were mixed with it. But servants used to roll up the leaves, 
and sell the tea at half or a third of the original price. 

« 24 Geo. III. (1784), cap. 38, sec. 5. 

7 All the China ships were disposed of in 1834, and the captains and officers 
got pensions or gratuities. The China fleet under Commodore Dance defeated 
a French squadron under Admiral LinoiSy on the 16th February, 1804, and 
saved a valuable cargo of tea (Annl. Beg. 1804, Appendix, China, p. 551). 
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PBODUCE OF TEA FBOX GHIHA AJBTD BBITI8H POSSESSIONS IK IKDIA. 

FOB 1847, 1848, AJSTD 1849, Bffpiire 5th JAiruABTy 1850.^ 

1847. 1848. 1849. 

From China 55,355,590 47,346,817 53,102,915 

'^'em^M^^^ > 230,919 309,908 188,701 

Australia .../•'//... 2,327 7, 126 527 

Cape of Good Hope . . 11,077 80,443 98,435 

United States, America 731 23,489 4,731 

BrazU , 18,755 256 2,171 

HoUand 91 196 45,957 

Other parts 5,456 6,484 16,632 

Total. .55,624,946 47,774,755 53,470,069 

AGOEEGATE BETAINED FOB HOME OONSUMFTIOK. 

46,314,821 48,734,789* 50,021,576 

Mr. JT*. 8L O. Ihufker explained the operation of purchasing 
tea:*— ** Bills are purchased from us here and sent to China, 
where they are negotiated for the purchase of tea. The holders 
of tea probably purchase their opium by the same bills, and remit 
the bills to Calcutta,^ so that it discharges the two accounts 
between the countries; virtually opium purchases tea. It was 
one transaction with us when we had the trade in our own 
hands — we purchased the tea; now it has passed into other 
hands, the British merchaut takes a bill from us upon Calcutta. 
With that bill he purchases tea, and the proprietor of the tea 
purchases opium. China sells tea, China purchases opium, and the 
bill is remitted to Calcutta in fragments."* 

It is said that the consumption of coffee depends upon the taste 
of the nation. WCulloeh says,'' that the United Kingdom in 
1842, consumed 37,355,912 lbs. of tea, and of coffee 28,519,646 
lbs. In the year ending 5th January 1 853, there were 54, 724,6 1 5 

' Tea Return, 12th Feb. 1860. 

* Assam Tea, etc. 

* A curious fact ; more than imported in 1848. 

* 1848 (Ist. Report) 17th Feb. p. 117. Answer to Question 1245. 

* The bills are drawn upon Calcutta. 

« When any news arrives from China, the Marwa and other merchants, 
etc., in Calcutta, will send off a private express to Bombay to buy up the 
opium of Malwa, if the China market be favourable. 

7 P. 1234 and 298. 
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lbs. of tea, and 35,848,376 lbs. of eoff<Be ccmsumed.^ It will be 
for the Chancellor of the Exchequer to watch the great increase 
of coffee, and to see how far it may afiPect the tea trade. India 
and Ceylon may produce any amount of coffee. Tea has made 
but a very small commencement in India. Mr. J, Horsely Palmer 
thought' you might, by lowering the duty on tea, " increase the 
consumption to almost any extent." He was asked " why the con- 
sumption was decreasing in America^ He said, " perhaps they 
like coffee better,* I only refer to this country where the con- 
sumption is so universal among the lower orders, and I beUeve 
(though I speak subject to correction)^ that our importation is 
prineipaUy of the lower quaUty of tea. Seeing the manner in which 
the common people in this country consume tea, and the price 
they pay for it, there appears no reason to suppose that, if they 
could obtain double or treble the quantity at the same price, they 
would not take it."* He added, "that only 8,000,000 lbs. of 
tea are imported to the Continent by sea. Tea on the Continent 
is extremely cheap ;® but still coffee has fallen (in price) in that 
degree that it will enable all persons to double their consump- 
tion." He was asked " are you aware that reducing the duty on 
cofPee to one-fourth, the consumption has increased twenty-foldf* 
Answer : ** I believe it has increased very largely." 

An ad valorem duty. It seems that the best and worse teas are 
collected at different times, and hence they must take and ship as 
they find them.'' The poor in England drink hhch tea, so do the 
Chinese and the Americans, 

India tea. — Mr. J. C. MehilP said, "it was known to the Court 
of Directors in the year 1788 (through Sir Jos&ph Banks), that the 
tea plant was a native of India. In 1835, Lord W. Bentineh wrote 
to the Court as to its existence in Assam. A tea garden was 
established by the Government.® The Government afterwards 

* Imports into the TJnited Kingdom, printed by order of the House of 
Commons, 14 Feb. 1853. 

* Book, 1832, Appendix, p. 117, Answer to Question 1429. 

* The Americans have, too, a lower freight for their ships. They have 
fewer seamen in their ships. 

* My Italics. He would now perhaps change his opinion. 

» The Chancellor of the Exchequer said (6th April, 1862), " that the 
lowering of the wine duties did not cause a greater consumption." I answer, 
*' They are not customary wine drinkers. It is an acquired taste.** 

* Aiid often extremely bad ! 

f Why not erect warehouses in China, and tell the tea merchants that you 
require such and such amounts of certain teas, at certain times. The East 
India Company had Tea-Tasters ! 

8 1840 (Produce Book. Tea plant), p. 39. Query— » for the Tea plant 
(in Assam). 

* The late Major R. Bruce and the present Mr. C. Bruce, (sons of the lato 
Lieut.-Greneral K. Bruce, of Bengal) first made it known in India ; Mr. 0. 
Bruce obtained a gold medal from the Royal Society. When the Duke of 
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made oyer the Bengal tea gardens to the present Assam Tea Com- 
pany. 

llie tea of the ^N'eilgheries and of Mysore is a failare. 

Himalaya Tea Lands, — ^Mr. Fortvn^ was sent to China in 
1848 hy the Court of Directors, to procure plants from the northern 
varieties — '' a variety of the tea-plant existed in the southern parts 
of China from which inferior teas only were made." He pro- 
cured 20,000 plants. He saw no place so well adapted for a 
central situation as Abnorah or Hawulhaugh."' Mr. Fortune 
says, '' to the Natives of India themselves, the production of this 
article would be of the greatest value." " A Chinese never drinks 
eM Wider f which he abhors, and considers unhealthy." '' Tea is 
his favourite beverage from morning imtil night; not what we 
call tea, mixed with mUh and sugar^ but the essence of the herb 
drawn out of pure water."' " I am sure that the extensive use 
of this beverage adds much to the health and comfort of the great 
body of the people.^ The people of India are not imlike the 
Chinese in many of their habits."* " But," he adds, " in order 
to enable him to drink tea, it must be produced at a cheap rate, 
he cannot afford to pay at the rate of four or six shillings a pound. 
It must be furnished to him at fowrpence or sixpence instead, and 
this can easily be done, but only on his own hills."* 

He writes of the making of dyed green tea from black with four 
parts of Gypsum to three parts of Prussian blue. The Chinese 
do this to please foreigners. He adds, "in every 100 lbs. of 
coloured green tea consimied in JEngland or America, the consumer 
actually drinks more than half a pound of Prussian Blue and 
Gypsum. ^^"^ 

The Himalaya and Assam tea, might for the present, be used 
by the Europeans.® It has scarcely reached the point for expor- 

Sussex was President, Major (now Lieut.-Col.) F. Jenkms, G. 6., Agent in 
Assam, and Major Charlton, also, had medals for their exertions. 

» Tea Districts of China, p. 392 to 394. 

* Gurhwal and Kumaon, and many parts of the Himalayas are adapted, he 
said, for the cultiyation of tea, p. 391. 

3 The Chinaman drinks tea all day. The quantity drunk hy 300 millions 
of people must he immense. It is said a very large increase in the demand 
of tea for foreigners, could only he supplied in the course of five or six years, 
as it takes that time to produce fresh plants to hear the fruit. 

^ The English often drink tea for hreakfast, and coffee after dinner ; and 
some coffee for hreakfast, and tea after dinner. 

^ The Budhists emigrated to China centuries ago from India. 

^ He writes of the Faharie, or hill peasant, in particular. 

7 Drinkers of Oreen Tea should recollect that they cannot tell whether 
they drink the natural or the coloured green teas (as practised in the Hwuy- 
chow green-tea country upon teas destined for the foreign market), so let 
them drink blaek tea, as I do. 

^ Officers and men, and civil services — ^European inhabitants, and for 
hospitals. 
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tation to Euiope. It may also be sent to Central Asia (as sugar 
now is) from Lidia. 

The Assam Tea Company, — ^By the Beport of the 22nd April, 
1852, it appears '' that the crop of tea mannfactured in the past 
season, amounted to 271,427 Ibs.,^ showing an increase of about 
18,000 lbs. over that of the previous year, and its sale has realized 
a nett total of £22,150 showing an average price of Is. 8^. per 
lb. nett." " The produce of 1847 realized £9,728 nett; that of 
1848, £12,152; that of 1849, £16,628; that of 1850, £18,153; 
and that of 1851, as above stated, £22,152. The nett average 
price per pound in these years was, for 1847, Is. 4d. ; 1848, 
Is. 5tW.; 1849, Is. 6ifd.; 1850, Is. 6iVd.; and 1851, Is. 8id. 
The crop for 1852 is expected to yield the same result. At the 
last meeting a dividend of 3 per cent, upon the paid up capital 
out of the profits of the past year was declared.'' 

Mr. Ibrturui^ states that *' Sohow or EbhoWy as it is called by 
the Southern Chinese, is one of the most important inland towns 
in the empire. It is situated in lat. 29° 54' Nori\ and in Vmg. 
116° 18' east, on the left bank of the river Kin-Keangr " It is 
the great emporium of the black tea trade. Merchants from all 
parts of China come here, either to buy teas or to get them con- 
veyed to other parts of the country." Large inns, tea-hongs, and 
warehouses, are met with in every part of the town, and par- 
ticularly along the banks of the river. The town contains about 
800,000 inhabitants."^ 

In his "Wanderings in China," published in 1846, he says*— 
'' I made some observations upon the plants frt)m which tea is 
made in different parts of China, while I acknowledged that the 
Canton plant, known to botanists as Thea hohea^ appeared distioct 
from the more northern one called Thea vtrtdiSf I endeavoured to 
show that both black and green teas could be made from either, 
and that the difference in the appearance of these teas, in so far as 
colour was concerned, depended upon manipulation, and upon 
that only. In proof of tlus I remarked that the black tea plant 
found by me near Foo-chow-foo, at no great distance from the 
Bohea hills, appeared identical with the green-tea plant of 
Chekiang." 

Having visited since, the green-tea coxmtry of Hwuy-chow, 
and the black-tea districts about Woo-e-shan, he has had no 
reason to alter his previous opinion. He now states^ that, '* at 

• * The sale, or nett total of £22,152. 

* Visit to the Tea Districts of China and India by (Robert Fortune), 1852, 
p. 197. 

3 Might we not have an agent there ? 

4 p 273 

* P.' 274.' My Itaiies. 
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Ganton, gr^en and black teas are made from Hie Thea lohea at the 
pleasure of the manufacturer, and according to demand !" 

But at Calcutta,^ the Chinamen brought from China were 
desired by Mr. Fortune to exhibit ilie process of making tea to 
Dr. FalmMTy at the Calcutta Botanical Garden. Not having any 
Ua leaves, they went into the garden and brought back several 
parcels of leaves. They had lighted fires and everything was 
ready to proceed. " The leaves were now thrown into the pans 
and heated for a few minutes, then taken out and rolled, then 
shaken out thinly on bamboo trays to dry off the superfluous 
moisture, and finsdly thrown again into the pans and tossed about 
by the hands until perfectly twisted and diy. They were aftear- 
wards sifted and sorted into the various kinds known as hysonskin, 
hyson, young-hyson, imperial, and gunpowder. Some of the 
sorts were refined several times, and portions of some were 
coloured. When the operations were completed, the samples 
were so like the teas of commerce, that nineteen persons out of 
twenty would never have suspected them to be anything else. 
Here, then, were very fair-looking green teas made firom the 
leaves of a large tree, as unlike the tea shrub as it could well be. 
And an article as closely resembling Uaeh tea could have be^i 
just as easily made out of these leaves." 

He says* " both kinds of tea are gathered' from the bushes in 
the same way, and are made from the same description of leaves, 
namely, those which are young and lately formed. 

Oreen tea. — When the leaves are brought in from the plantations 
they are spread out thinly on fiat bamboo trays, in order to dry off 
any superfluous mixture. They remain for a very short time ex- 
posed in this manner, generally from one to two hours ; this how- 
ever depends much upon the state of the weather." After rolling, 
etc., '' in about an hour, or an hour and a half, the leaves are 
well dried and their colour has become fixed ; that is, there is no 
longer any danger of their becoming black. They are of a dullish 
green colour, but become brighter afterwards.* The difference as 
to green tea is, first, that the leaves are roasted almost im- 
mediately after they are gathered ; and second, that they are 
dried off quickly after the rolling." 

Bhck Tea. — When the leaves are brought in from the planta- 
tions they are spread out upon large bamboo mats or trays, and 
are allowed to lie in this state for a considerable time. If they are 
brought in at night they lie until next morning." He adds^ — 
"It will be remarked, therefore, with reference to the leaves* 

» P. 274. My lialies, 

a P. 276. 

' He adds, " I am now alluding to teas which are coloured artificially.'' 

* P. 281. My ItalioB. 
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which are to be coaveited into black tea — Istl that they are 
allowed to lie for some time spread out in the factory after being 
gathered and before they are roasted; 2d. that they are tossed 
abont until they become soft and flaedd, and then left in heaps, 
and that this also is done before they are roasted ; 3rd. that 
after being roasted for a few minutes and rolled, they are exposed 
for some hours to the atr in a soft and moist state ; and 4th. 
that they are at last dried dowly oyer charcoal fires. The differ- 
ence in the manufacture of hlack and green teas are therefore 
most marked, and I think fuUy account for the difference in 
colour, as well as for the effect produced on some constitutions 
by green tea, such as nervoue irrUabtUtyy sleepleesness, etc. This 
is shown by some observations made by Mr. Warrington of Apo- 
thecaries' Hall, in his paper which I have already quoted." lliis 
gentleman had found that ''the green teas, whsai wetted and 
ze-dried, with exposure to the air, were nearly as dark in colour 
as the ordinary black teas, from these observations, therefore, 
I was induced to believe that the peculiar characters and chemi- 
cal differences which distingnish Maek from green were to be 
attributed to a species of heating or fermentation, accompanied 
with oxidation by exposure, and not to its being submitted to a 
hi^er tempeiatiure in the process of drying, as had been gene- 
nUy concluded. My opinion was partly confirmed by ascertain- 
ing from parties conversant with the Chinese manufacture, that 
the leaves for the hladi teas were always allowed to remain 
exposed to the otr in a mass for some time before they were 
roasted."^ Mr. Fortune is going again to China. After the above 
statement Mack tea ought to be the order of the day. It is a bad 
plan to mix two ingredients, one of which is deddedly not 
good. 

With r^ard to China it must be observed that the rebeDioii of 
ihe last two years has produced a singnlar result. The Emperor 
of China is not able to put down the rebellion. The Empera* of 
Bnssia offers his aid. Eaikhta is the mart of Russian and Oii- 
nese commerce. It stands on a small river, near its conflux with 
Selenga, 75 miles 8.S.W. from Selenginsk, long. lOr 10', £. lat., 
50° 30' K. Now His Imperial Majesty of Eussia is, it appears, 
inclined to assist his brother of Chma — " A friend in need i* a 
friend indeed r 



1 He«7i,of the plants brouclit to the Apodieearies' Hall :— "^ T^ are 
Isoi^it to OS by the g;rowen or eollecton ham. the euuulrj tied 19 m 
bimdei;, and wliai they arriTe frnh and co<^ tliej dry of a good Wight 
gnm edbor. But if ddayed in tlieir tnmaity tliej become beated, ftoai a 
ywtanccwa feriartatMn, ete. When audi ^ants are dried, the vbole of the 
gnm etk m ia iband to have been destrojed, and a rti-hrmm, and 
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We are informed^ that a Letter from St. Fetersburghy of the 
25th of April (1853), mentioned in the Patrie, of Paris, states 
that ** there is much talk in iAie best circles of a secret mission of 
a Russian envoy sent to ChifM oyerland, and who, it is said, has 
already arrived at Kidhka,^ a town belonging jointly to the two 
(Governments. It is confidently reported tlmt ilie object of his 
mission is to offer to the Sovereign of the Celestial Empire the 
aid of Russia for the purpose of quelling the insurrection in his 
dominions." 

It is said that the Emperor of China has solicited the aid of 
the Government of India in the shape of the aid of forty British 
Officers to discipline and command his troops, to aid in putting 
down the rebellion. This aid, it is to be hoped, will be forth- 
with granted. We could send twenty from Bengal, twelve from 
Madras, and eight Officers from the Bombay Officers.' We could 
select many Officers from the troops which went to China in the 
years 1840-42. The Chinese understand our Officers. Indeed, 
why not send some of the Officers to China who have even re- 
tired from the Company's armies since the conclusion of the late 
war in China.* 

This affords an excellent opportunity for the British Gbvem- 
ment to give His Celestial Majesty all the aid he requires ; and 
it would lead to a good settlement of the '' iea-i/rade^^ and allow 
of European and Native Superintendents of Tea, to be stationed 
at the head quarters of the districts where the best teas are to be 
had, to select the teas, and to see that there shall be no adtUtera- 
tion of the article, or any d/yeing colours used. At present I do not 
see how we can be sure of the quality of the tea sold to us. The 
Sony merchants at times played tricks, and the Simg were in 
debt to the Company as far back as 1783. There should be 
warehouses established at Canton, and at the places indicated. 
The East India Company used to have " Tea-tasters.** Where 
you consume /54,000,0001bs. yearly, and the quantity required ia 
daily increasing, it is a great object to know that you have the 
first chop tea. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer in his Budget* said — " I won't 
discuss the reasons that exist for reducing tiie tea duties. It 

» The Daily News, 9th May, 1863. 

* Kiakhta, according to Dr. Butler's Atlas of Modem Geography. 

3 About the end of 1834, Col. Faamore (Infantry), and Majors D'Arcy 
Todd (Artillery), and John Laughton (Engineers), were sent to Persia from 
the Bengal Army to driU, etc., the Persian troops. 

A Colonel A. S. H. Mountain, C. B., Adjutant-General of Her Majesty's 
Forces in India, was wounded in China. CoL P. Montgomeri, C.B. and 
A. D. C. to the Queen, Madras Artillery, distinguished himself in the China 
War. Also Major H. Moore, C.B., Beujgal Army, retired. 

3 18th Apiil, 1853, in the House of Commons, as to the change in the 
duty on tea. 
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would be idle to do so, for they are already settled in public 
opinion/* {Hear^ hea/r.) After aUuding to the plan of the late 
Ministry he said : — " What we propose is this — to take the first 
step that was taken by the Right Hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
DmraeU) last year, and reduce the duty at once from 2s. 2;^. to 
Is. lOd. {Hear.) We have carefully considered the state and 
prospects of the supplies of tea. The condition of the Chinese 
Empire at this moment is certainly not favourable to such ex- 
tended supplies as we could wish. We cannot entertain very 
sanguine expectations that any lai^e addition will be made in 
twelve months to the quantity available for the wants of this 
market ; but, in the end, we hope and believe, if there be not a 
chronic state of revolution in China, that, so fai; as the produc- 
tion of tea is concerned, a short time, a couple of years or so, 
would be sufficient to put us in possession of a large addition to 
our snpply." {Hear, hear.) " We shall take the duty from the 
date when the House, if it coincides with us in opinion, shall 
adopt the resolutions. To the 5th of April, 1854, it will be 
Is. lOd.; to the 5th of April, 1854-55, it will be Is. 6d. ; to 
April, 1855-56, Is. 3d. ; and from April, 1856, it will be Is. 
( Cheers), The whole time occupied in effecting the descent from 
2s. 2^. to Is. would be less than three years. We hope, with 
favourable circumstances, thus to bring in the supply necessary 
to meet increased demand, but he could not venture to recom- 
mend to the House the adoption of any shorter period for effect- 
ing the change. {Hear, hear.) The House must not suppose 
that this is a change which, if we take a clear dispassionate view 
of it, can be effected without a heavy loss to the revenue in the 
first instance." {Hear, hear). 

He calculated the difference between 28. 2^. and Is. on the 
amount of tea consumed during the last year would amount to 
£3,000,000. By Mr. Gladstone's plan the loss 

For the 1st year will be £366,000 

„ 2nd year 510,000 

„ 3rd year 454,000 

„ 4th year. 604,000 

Total loss in those years in the Cus- 
toms' Revenue £1,934,000 

" But at the same time the loss, we trust, will undergo a rapid 
and steady diminution." {Hear, hear). 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 



COITEB. 

ICCuLLOCH says^ — ** The coffee plant is a natiTe of that part of 
Arabia called Tfwteny but it is now extensiTely cnltirated in the 
eoathem extremity of India, in JaTB, the West Indies, Brazil, 
etc." The taste for coffee decides the qoestioii as to consump- 
tion.' Mr. a/MM JPQMSfn said — ''Xot so much from the dimi- 
nution of ^utjf, or the diminution of jfricej as from a change al 
UuU in the public ; they did not know how to use coffee in this 
country till T&y lately, and they hardly know it yet. I do not 
think it is the price that makes the difference ; I think, if I am 
not mistaken, that cofBee is highfr now than it was before the 
duty was reduced. Jammicm coffee is yioy high indeed." 
The duty on coffee* used to be : — 



W. India, per Ik. K India, per lb. 



1789tDl794 


lOd. 


2s. Od. 


1795—1796 


Is. od. 


2s. 6d. 


1797—1798 


ls.6d. 


Ss.7d. 


1799—1802 


ls.5d. 


28. 7d. 


1803—1807 


Is. 7d. 


2s. Od. 


1808—1813 


7d. 


lOd. 


1814—1818 


7fd. 


Hid. 


1819—1824 


ls.Od. 


l3.6d. 


1825— 1835 


6d. 


9d. 



In 1835 the duty on coffee* of the British possesskiDs in India, 
was ecpialixed to the West India duty of sixpence per pound, and 
since 1835« East India coffee cleared for home ooiisanipti<m has 
largely incieased-^om 8,000,000 to 26,000,000Ibs. ; and to 
three tim<t)s that quantity. 
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In 1808 to 1818 the consumption of 

coffee in Great Britain averaged . . 8,000,0001bs. 

Increase of duty 1819-20 1,000,000 „ 

Eeduced in 1824, and it rose from 

8,000,000to 12,000,000,, 

In 1835 to 28,000,000,, ' 

The exports from Swyti^ since its 
freedom in 1825, were 36,000,000 „ 

In 1835 48,000,000 „ 

In 1840 60,000,000,, 

FEOM THE WEST INDIES.' 

In 1 835 14,617,046 „ 

1836 18,777,912 „ 

1837 15,184,413 „ 

1838 17,639,286 „ 

iMPOBTED nrro the uiteted eenodoh. 

In 1820 48,841,6261bs. 

1835 28,398,493 „ 

1842 41,444,414 „ * 

The "West Indies in 1837 only exported to England 1 5,575, 888lb8. 

Mr. R. M. Martin said — " The West Indies do not fiimish 
half the quantity consumed in the United Kingdom." The con- 
sumption was in 1852 about 82,000,000lbs.,* not three pounds 
per head per annum, and Ceylon can supply 35,000 tons, or 
78,400,0001bs. 

Ceylon.^-—'' Within the last ten years £2,000,000 or £3,000,000 
British capital embarked in coffee plantations in Ceylon." In 
1838, the production of Ceylon was 2,500 tons (5,600,000 lbs.). 
In 1847, 15,285 tons (34,238,000 lbs.); many speculations failed 
in consequence of the selection of bad positions.' 

Madras promises to be a great coffee producing country. It 

* The reduction of the duty on wine, the produce of the Cape of Good 
Hope (many years ago), did not cause a greater consumption. 

« Book Produce), 1840, p. 265. 
3 Book ^Produce), 1840, p. 591. 

* The Coffee Trade of the world in 1839, was, 359,098,2291bs. (Book 1840, 
p. 598). 

* 36,608 tons. 

« Eighth Report, 1848 (Coffee), Appendix No. 8, p. 27, paragraph 175. 

7 Some of the civil servants had coffee estates, they were compelled to sell 
them at a great loss. If they were not allowed to hold them, why was not 
time given to sell without any material loss ? 
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appears^ that the Shevroy hills,^ in the Salem district, consist of 
a series of elevated ridges, upon which Ua,^ coffee, and a variety 
of valuable products can be raised with much facility. The land 
is assessed, on an average, at one, or at most, two anas the acre. 
There are no roads except those made by the people themselves. 
About 2,500 acres of ground have been taken up for the cultiva- 
tion of coffee, four-fifthg of which are now covered with trees in 
full bearing. There are thirty planters, Europeans and East 
Indians, on the hills, and about a dozen good houses have been 
erected for the convenience of the more wealthy of their number, 
and that of the civilians stationed at Salem. The climate is very 
delightful. The apparent profits of a well- cultivated estate on 
the Shevroy hills are great ; perhaps they reach thirty per cent, 
over the income of a coffee plantation of equal extent in Ceyhn,^ 
The cost of cultivating lands is about five rupees eight anas 
(about lis.) per acre monthly, out of which at least four rupees 
(8s.) are paid for labour. On the whole extent of the area t^en 
up, 8,000 rupees (£800) a month is laid out in wages. An acre 
of land produces about 8 cwt. of coffee,* which at 45s., the 
average price of the Shevroy article, gives a gross annual value 
of £36,000, and 800 tons of shipping required to convey it 
home, at an ordinary freight of £3 10s. Up to the close of 
1850, many new tracts of jungle land had been taken up and 
cleared. The rule of Government is to put the land up at an 
upset price of eight rupees (16s.) an acre. There are not less 
than 20,000 acres still available for planting.' 

Governor Higginson' says, ^^ Jamaica at one time reached 
35,000,000 lbs. ; whereas in 1846 there were only 7,000,000 lbs. 
When the crop reached 35,000,000 lbs., the price had risen to 
£5 and £6 a cwt. f and at the conclusion of the war, it ranged 
from 60s. to 1 60s. a cwt. The average of the five years ending 
with 1833, the last five years of slavery, was 17,645,602 lbs." 

Ja/ca,^ — " It is expected that 136,000,000 lbs. of coffee a 
year (60,714 tons) will be produced. The people engaged in it 
in 1841 were 453,000 families (2,000,000 people)." The entire 

^ Madras Athenaeum (Allen's India Mail, 2nd April, 1852, p. 194). 

2 Near Coimbatore, Latitude 10° 55' N. Longitude 77° 6' E. 

3 Doubtful if tea can ever thrive at the elevation of those hills — about 
4,500 feet above the level of the sea are required. See Fortunes book. 

^ Some five or six of the first small planters foiled. In India, as observed 
by Mr. A. Bamsay, (Chapter on Indigo) many rush into a new market. 

6 On 2,500 acres, 1,000 tons (2,240,000 lbs.). 

« The 22,500 acres X 8 = 180,000 cwt. (20,160,000 lbs.) -r 20 = 9,000 
tons. 

' Formerly in Bengal Native Infantry, and Aid-de-camp to Lord W. 
Bentinck. Book 1848 (8th Report, p. 85). 

^ About Is. a lb. 

3 1848 (8th Report) p. 165. 
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export of coffee from Arabia^ is perhaps not more than 5,000 or 
6,000 tons. The consumption of coffee is said to be increasing 
in America.* In Prance, Germany, and on the continent it is 
greatly increasing. The Turks dnnk coffee to a great extent. 
Those who have been on a -pilgrimage to Mecca or to Medina, 
strictly speaking, must neither dnnk Coffee nor smoke Tobacco, 

The consumption of coffee in England. M^ CuUoch^ sajs, "A 
public Coffee-house was opened for the first time in London, in 
1652. Mr. Christian was asked,* Question 14,469, "Are you 
aware that in this metropolis (London) alone, about 1,800 to 2,000 
Coffee-houses are established exclusively for the sale of coffee, in 
small quantities to the working classes at low prices ?" Answer. 
** I have no means of knowing.*' If we include the quantity of 
80 called coffee sold in the streeU,' some of which will be coffee, 
we shall find the amount enormous. Much is also consumed by 
the middling and upper classes.* 

Yiscount Torrington, late Governor of Ceylon, presented a peti- 
tion to the House of Lords® from the Ceylon coffee planters, 
against the mixture of chicory^ with coffee. It stated that the 
admixture of chicory was equal to 12,000 tons. The. Earl of 
Derby said 10,000 tons were consumed in this country, of which 
9,000 used in coffee, reduced by kiln-drying, roasting, and grind- 
ing, to 1520 tons. The petition stated that 5,400,000 lbs., or 
2410 tons of articles were mixed with the coffee. That if pure 
coffee were used in the place of the adulteration, the duty on 
coffee would gain £60,000. Lord Derby said, that from the 5th 
April, 1851, to 5th April, 1852, a very large increase of coffee 
had taken place; no doubt caused by the diminution of the duty 
from 6 to 3 pence on foreign, and from 4 to 3 pence on colonial 
coffee. The^der of council of 6th August, 1840, was repealed 
soon after the above speech. Let those who like to mix the two, 
buy the articles separately.® The mixture is said to be very 

» M'Culloch, p. 299. 

2 M^CvUloch (1843) says, 45,000 tons were consumed. He gives 148,600 
tons for Europe, including Turkey in Europe. 

3 Page 296. 

* 1848, (6th Report) p. 41. Coffee-houses in London as early as 1650. 

® To make good coffee, take good Mocha or Ceylon coffee, roast it, early 
in the morning before breakfast, and pound it, while hot, in a wooden mortar. 
Put in two, three, or four waters, as the strength maybe required. It should 
always be roasted just before it is wanted for use. 

6 Morning Herald, 28th April, 1852. 

"^ Chickoree, two-thirds beans, roasted com, of the adulteration. By an 
order in Council (1840) its mixture with coffee was allowed. Now they are 
to be sold (if mixed) labelled as such. 

® Succory y commonly called Chicory (or wild Endive) y or the common 
Endive, supposed to have been introduced from India, where it is well 
known by its name of Kasnee. Dandelion (dent de lion) resemhles succory, 
but does not produce it. (See Penny Cyclopaedia.) So chicory is not made 
from the root of Dandelion (or Taraxicum) of Botanists. 
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innocent — the deception was in selling, as coffee, an article, 
half of which was composed of chicory, a cheaper ingredient. 
Chicory is said to possess some medicinal qualities of a favourahle 
nature — many preferred the mixture, hut did not like the price 
charged for what was not unadulterated coffee. Becms sometimes 
take the place of Coffee — some like " Caf& au laity* in which milk 
predominates over the coffee ; hut hotter for a late than an early 
hreakfast—affcer drinking wine. 



CHAPTEE XXVII. 



INDIGO.* 



Indigo was formerly cultivated in Guatamala (Mexico, "New Spain), 
whicli exported about 1,200,000 lbs. per annum. Fliwy^ states 
" that it was brought from India." It is said to be indigenous 
in India,' and to have been used from the earliest ages. " But 
until British skill and capital were applied to its production, 
the quality of that produced in India appears to have been 
very inferior* to the indigo of other countries. The first mention 
of indigo occurs in English statutes in 1581. Its cultivation 
was begun in Carolina in 1747. It was from this source that 
Europeans in India cultivated the indigo now used. In the year 
1798, a patent was taken out for the formation of indigo cakes.* 
The importation of indigo into the United Kingdom from 
the East Indies, and from the rest of the world,* 

From the East Indies. From other places. 

1785 154,921 lbs .1,693,509 

1786 253,345 „ 1,978,290 

1787 363,046 „ 1,877,830 

1788 622,691 „ 2,096,611 

1789 371,469 „ 1,966,687 

During the five years ending 1830 it was : — 

1826 7,652,946 lbs 8,085,751 

1827 5,384,998 „ 6,067,747 

1828 9,660,152 „ 9,913,010 

1829 5,965,128 „ 6,748,281 

1830 .7,920,172 „ 8,216,440 

* Book 1839, (Produce) p. 8. Sanscrit, NUl, Arabic, NeeL, Malay, Taroom. 
The Enjglifih, and French, and Germans, call it Indigo, Pliny calls it Indicutn. 

2 M^Culloch's Dictionary of Commerce (1844). 

3 Book 1832, Report, p. 349. 

* As made by the Natives in Sindh and elsewhere, in Oudh, etc. 

6 By R. C. Birch, Esq., of the Bengal Civil Service, and his father. 
« Book 1832, General Appendix, p. 378, (from 1780 to 1784 the Custom 
House accounts were burnt). 
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In the former period* no indigo was imported jfrom any foreign 
possession in India ; during the latter the following quantities 
were imported from such possessions : — 

1826 26,709 

1827 21,520 

1828 24,669 

1829 17,263 

1830 16,685 

In 1818 they made 120,000 factory maunds of indigo,^ and it 
was found that the consumption in England, etc., and on the 
continent of Europe was only about 80,000 maunds.^ It was 
resolved* to give up one-third of the worse factories, or hloeki 
as they are often called. This caused a great loss to several 
individuals. One gentleman who had run up an account with 
his agmU of 125,000 rupees was informed as early as 1812 
that they proposed he should give up his factories, (losing con- 
cerns,) and they would write him down 80,000 rupees. * 

Bengal^ on an average gives 9,000,000, (109,756 maunds of 
indigo). Java, 2,000,000 lbs. Some is exported from Madras, 
and some from the PhiHppines. 

From the evidence of the S(m. And/rew Bamsay^ it appears that 
he and his partners found it *' profitable when indigo was only 
half the price it now is ; and I beKeve has been a very losing 
speculation, since the price of indigo increased." Owing to 
" the great competition among the mercantile people in India,"® 
**' the expense of everything connected witii indigo has in- 
creased."® " Unfavourable seasons."^® ** For the last five or six 
years there has not been one good crop of indigo."" "All the 
alluvial lands on the borders of the Granges are best for indigo. 

1 That is before 1785, as far as the accounts show. 

2 8,640,000 lbs. at 72 lbs. the maund. 

3 5,760,000 lbs. 

* Statement in the Calcutta Journal. 

* He wrote, " Gentlemen, you may as well write me down 80 lakhs rupees, 
for unless you make advances, I can pay neither one or the other." 

6 Report (Cotton, et&.), p. 362. 

7 Bengal Civil Service, Commercial Resident, (Book 1830, Report of the 
Lords, 8th July, p. 232). 

8 That is, the high price made more embark in the " Indigo Line" and 
they made too much of indigo, and therefore lost, as aU could not sell. 

^ Elephants were kept up for the estates in Tirhoot. The indiffo planter 
drank his claret, and lived en prince. If he had many factories his assis- 
tants did the same; they also had elephants, and kept open house. I 
remember their style in 1812. 

^0 Too much made— the Calcutta market was glutted. 

11 Usually one bad season out of three, or too little rain, "White ants eat 
etigar cane ; but not indigo. 
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In the lower provinces it is only an onnfMl plant ; in the upper 
provinces of India it is a triennial plant." 

''When the overflow of the Ganges takes place, a sediment 
is deposited which manures the land ; and if no inundation 
takes place, the next season is almost a certain failure. It 
has been the case for several years." 

" The triennial} indigo, — It was till lately of a different quality; 
they found out within these few years that by hailing they 
can make it nearly as good as the Bengal^ indigo ; but I believe 
it has never been considered quite so good." Then the greater 
distance and long boat voyage,' its greater cost, and the result 
is that the lower country (Bengal) gets the first market. In the 
lower provinces the planter can take a run down to Calcutta* 
and sell his own indigo. The up-country planter usually con- 
signs it to his agents in Calcutta. Where a planter had to borrow 
money at ten per cent., and insure his life, a profit often of 
twenty per cent, would be no gain. Let us see the position 
of some of the places where indigo is grown : — * 

Batavia 6° 15' S. Lat. Longitude 106^ 50' E. 

Caraccas . . ....10° 28' K „ „ 66° 30' W. 

Luconia, Philip- 
pine Islands. .12^ O'N. „ „ 123° O'E. 

Tinnevelly, 

(Madras) .... 8° & 10° N. 

ManiUa 14° 45' N. „ „ 121° 0' E. 

Guatemala ....15° 0' N". „ „ 89° 30' W. 

Bengal 20° to 30° N. 

Mr. T. Bracker^ was asked. Question 1079, "Is not the Bengal 
indigo infinitely cheaper than South American indigo ?" Answer. 
" Undoubtedly at the present price Bengal indigo will drive all 
others out of the market." WCuUoch says,' "The annual 
exports of Asiatic indigo are as follow : — 

Bengal 9,000,000 lbs. 

Madras 1,334,000 „ 

Manilla 250.000 „ 

Batavia' 950,000 „ 

Total 11,534,000 lbs. 

* Upper Provinces. 

* Bengal Proper. 

s Several hundred miles. 

* I know a planter who lived at Colgong about forty years ago (Latitude 
26° 14' N. Longitude 87° 10' E., 102 miles N.W. from Moorshedabad), 
about 200 miles from Calcutta, about 300 miles by water : who made £10,000 
in seven years. 

« Book 1832, p. 156. 

* Page 699, Edition of 1844. 
^ Rapidly increasing. 

T 
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That the indigo of Madras is superior to that of Manilla, and is 
about equal to ordinary Bengal indigo. The indigo of Java 
(Batavia) is superior to these. A small quantity oomes from 
the British West Indies. 

Indigo was formerly bought by the East India Company. 
Mr. jT. Bracher said^ that they (the East India Company) affected 
the market by their purchases. They bought in 1821-22, 3.553 
maunds at 234 rupees. In 1830-31, 29,582 maunds at 193 
rupees.' This gave 8b. 3d., and in the other case 5s. 1^. per 
pound, at 2s. 2d. the sicca rupee.' It seems clear that the price 
was falling ; and in 1847, it feU to 80 Company's rupees, or St% 
per maund.^ 

The French did use Wood {Isatis-Unetoria) as a substitute, but 
the consumption in France of Inddgo is, it is said, rapidly in- 
creasing. The East India Company bought Indigo as a remit- 
tance, and of course were, at times, early in the market.^ In 
the year 1829-30 the whole produce in India was 130,000 
maunds, and only 80,000 maunds came to England. The average 
production in ten years, from 1812 to 1821, was 24,020 chests. 
In 1822 to 1831, 33,170 chests. Lands for Indigo were held in 
the names of Natives for Europeans,® and large sums were lost by 
the failure of ryots to perform their contracts. The loss was 
estimated at 25 per cent., two-thirds of the Indigo was purchased 
on contract from the Natives, advances of money being made.' 
The value of the Indigo, two and a-half to three crores of rupees 
(£2,500,000 to £3,000,000), " of which probably two crores were 
expended in this country {India) for rent, stock, wages, interest 
on capital, etc., and p^haps three-fourths of the balance remitted 
to England^ '' Competition^ among planters has increased the 
cost of production from 80 to 100 per cent., so as greatly to 
reduce the superiority which this country has long possessed over 
other countries from which Europe is supplied with Indigo; 
namely, Manilla, Java,^ Gkcatetnala, and the West Indies.** Euro- 

» 1832, Book, Appendix, p. 167. ^ 

2 Book, 1832, Appendix, p. 165. Sir G. de H. Larpent, 29th March, 1832. 

' The exchange governs both cases, though it was high. 

* Mr. JET. St. George Tucker, said (1st Report, 1848). Answer to Question 
1^261--^^ Indigo is our first article (fot a remittance), and next to that, 
sugar." 

fi The sales were made Quarterly. 

^ Memorials of aU the Calcutta Agents (28th January, 1829), just before 
the nreat failures began. 

7 Bj the said Agents, Messrs. Palmer and Co., Alexander and Co., Mack- 
intosh and Co., Calvin and Co., Cruttenden an dCo., Fergusson and Co., and 
eight others. 

8 See ante, the statement of the Hon. Mr. Ramsay. The above is the 
language of the Memorial of the Merchants of Calcutta. 

^ It was said in 1852, that the Butch were reducing the manu&ctui« of 
Indigo, finding that it did not pay. (1st Report, 1848, p. 179>. 
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peans can now hold lands. Some considerable failures have 
settled down the manufacture of Indigo to more moderate dimen- 
sions. Indigo usually aniyet in Calcutta in October, when the 
sales take place. The transport by steamers must offer a more 
secure conveyance to Calcutta. The Gruzeraiee Indigo is said 
not to be of good quality.^ As to Madras Indigo' — ** Within the 
last twenty years a very considerable growth of Indigo has been 
introduced ; little or none before. I think it is made entirely 
by British settlers." Mr. Fleming, Bengal C.S., thought' the 
cultiyation of Indigo had enriched the inhabitants of Tirhoot, and 
part of Sartin. Bad Indigo is made in Sindh. Its place will be 
supplied by Bengal Indigo, most probably. 

The fluctuation in the quantity of the drug, and the prices, 
will show the state of the trade, and that the price often fsdls 
with increase of production.^ 

HSDIGO STOCK, LONDON (eND OF THE XEAB.) 

Chests. Average Prices. 

1822 8,200 

1823 .. 13,100 £ 90 

1824 12,200 100 

1825 16,400 140 

1826 22,300 110 

1827 22,800 80 

1828 31,100 70 

1829 31,200 55 

1830 37,600 45 

1831 35,700 

Then, it is said,** Answer to Question 1976, " When the Com- 
pany went out of the market, and declined purchasing as heretofore, 
which they did in the year 1830, the depression in price was so 
great as to be ruinous to many individuals." 

" The cultivation is carried on from JDaeca to Delhi ;• the 
average quantity of exportation' is 9,000,000 lbs. (125,000 
maunds) ; the amount paid by British bom subjects, for rent and 

1 Book, 1832, Appendix, p. 2S7i par, ^2* 

2 Mr. D. Hill, Madras 0. S. Book, 1832, Appendix, p. 110. 

3 Book, 1838-1843, p. 387. 

^ As in the case of opium. When the Butch had Ceylon (they lost it in 
1795), they destroyed a portion of their tpieea to keep up the old monopoly 
prices! 

^ 1832, Trade, etc., vol. 3, Appendix, No. 2. Reports of the House of 
Commons. 

^ Between the 23° and 24^', and 28° and 31° of North latitude. 

7 About four years ago, the French sent Agents from Lyons to Oalcutta to 
buy Indigo. 
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labour, is stated to be £1,680,000 ; on its airival at Calcutta, it 
is valued at £2,403,000 ;^ and it is said to realize in England, 
£3,600,000.' The annual yalue of the Indigo, exported is from 
£2,000,000 to £3,000,000; but it varies very much. It is 
exported chiefly to England;, and some to America; some to 
France,' where the consumption has increased of late years ; and 
a small quantity is sent to ihe Persian Gulf. There are from 
300 to 400 factories in the Bengal provinces ; chiefly in Jessoref^ 
KUknagur^^ and Tirhoot^ There is no Indigo exported from 
Bombay, tliough the soil and climate are said to be suited for it. 
There is very little cultivated at Coimhetore.'^ " The culture of 
Indigo has increased the value of land very greatly;' it has 
raised the price of labour, and therefore improved the condition 
of the people, as is seen by their being better housed and clad. 
In Tirhoot, the land rose from 2s. 8d. and 3s. 3d. per acre, to 
4s. 7^d. and 7s. 6d. There has been a nse of flfty per cent, in 
the price of labour, and rents have risen in Tirhoot fourfold,* 
and generally they have been doubled. The introduction of 
Indigo has given great facility to Grovemment for the collection 
of the revenue. The low price of indigo in Europe will diminish 
the quantity produced." 

" The planters," (the Eeport adds) " borrowed their capital in 
Calcutta at 10 or 10^ per cent., on a mortgage of the property.^® 
Natives in Calcutta lend and borrow at 1 2 per cent. ; in the provinces 
out of the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court, at 24 to 30 per cent." 
The agents charged to the planters 2^ per cent, commission upon 
advances, and 2 per cent, upon sales. At least 20,000 chests are 
actually grown and manufactured by I^atives alone ; exclusive of 
what is produced in Oude.^^ The Indigo planters have a sort of 



* About 43 per cent profit. 

' This would be a profit of nearly 50 per cent, after deducting freight, etc. 
^ Lyons sends Agents to Calcutta to buy it. 

* Between 22° and 24° of North latitude. 

* Lat. 23° 26' N., XiOng. 88° 35' E., 62 miles N. by E. from Calcutta. 
^ In between 25o and 27° of North latitude. 

7 Between the 10th and 12th degrees of North latitude. 

8 Memorial to the Govemor-Greneral in Council, 28th January, 1829. The 
numbers of the beegahs for this crop in Bengal is from 3,500,000 to 
4,000,000. 

^ The profit goes to the Zemindars. 

'0 The Block, as it is called. 

" The legal interest in India is 12 per cent, as between Europeans; but an 
Eurasion or Native may lend at any rate of interest. In the case of Messrs. 
W. Palmer and Co. of Hyderabad, they took 18 per cent, per annum from 
the Minister of the Nizam of Hyderabad. Lord Hastings obtained the 
opinion of the twelve Judges, ^^ that the Act did not apply to loans made to 
the subjects of Native independent princes by British subjects domiciled and 
residing within their dominions." ( ^t2fon*« History of India, vol. ix. p. 381). 

^* Between the 26th and 28th degrees of north lat 
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influence which property gives everywhere. The Indigo planters 
are a very respectable class, and men of extremely good infor- 
mation.^ As a body they do not ill-use the JiTatives, though there 
have been individuals among them who have committed violence.* 
There are now men of better education in that line than there 
used to be."' " N^one of them are now in the Commission of the 
Peace ; but it is desirable that thev should be entrusted with that 
office." 

In 1841, there were 7,894,497 lbs. of Indigo imported into 
Great Britain, of which 7,456,617 lbs. were from India, 
104,190 lbs. from the British West Indies, 178,727 lbs., from 
Guatemala, 68,304 lbs., from Colombia, etc., so that India for- 
nished 94 J per cent, of the whole importation. Only 2,780,583 
lbs. were retained for home consumption. 

^ It has been proposed to make some of them Justices of the Peace. 

2 This would apply to the case of sugar factories, etc. 

3 Many of these gentlemen were of great use during the Nepal War of 
1814-16, to the Government, by aiding the troops in supplies, etc. 



CHAPTER XXVin. 



COTTON. 

The Committee on Cotton* said, — "That nothing further is 
required than the practical enforcement throughout India of the 
principles laid down in the following Despatch from the Court of 
Directors to the Gt>yemment of India, of the 12th April, 1837." 
The Court said, — "European enterprize and European capital 
are very ready to secure the advantages which any change in 
State policy, commercial or financial, may seem to hold out ; and 
this it is not our desire to check, ^t the same time it behoves 
us to be something more than quiescent with regard to our I^ative 
subjects, who, having the skill and industiy, may want the 
enterprise and capital of the Europeans, and occasionally to lead 
and assist them in the improvement." " "No better means of 
securing this good object can be pointed out, than the adoption of 
such a mode of assessment as shall leave the cultivator in pos- 
session of an ample and encouraging remuneration for the 
exercise of his industry, in the growth of articles adapted to 
the demands of the home market. The policy of long leases' 
and moderate assessment, is therefore not only recommended by 
general principles and general experience, but is enforced by the 
peculiar circumstances of the times." The Court expressed their 
satisfaction at the settlement of part of Bombay , on the principle 
" which was also pursued under the Agra Presidency, of con- 
firming the rates^ fixed for a period of 30 years ; they understand 
that it is proposed to extend the same measure to the whole of 
the Bombay Presidency as rapidly as the necessary agency can 
be procured." 

' Report, 1848, 17th July, p. 7, par. 23,24. See also Appendix 6. 
» In the North- West Provinces of 30 years. 

3 In the Punjab, lieut-Colonel Sir H. M. Lawrence, E.C.B., reduced the 
land rent in many cases. 
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It has been asserted, that the only way to meet the American 
cotton in the market is, to reduce tiie tax on land for growing 
cotton, 80 as to render the tax much below the usual tax on grain 
or other lands. In the first place, one of the great difficulties is 
the difficulty of fully carrying out such a proposition all at once. 
The case of lands for growing opium or salt, where the permanent 
settlement of 1793 exists, the Zemindars having satisfied the 
Government demand, may make those to whom they sub-let, pay 
20 or 25 per cent, more than they themselves pay to Govern- 
ment r secondly, the merchants who want cotton, should make 
advances to the cultivators, and make it worth their while to 
cultivate it. 

The plan adopted by the East India Company used to be to 
make advances^ to the cotton growers. But as growing cotton 
by the Company might be very well as merchants trading to the 
&st Indies, it would not do in their capacity of Sovereigns, 
though the Manchester Association accuse the Company of trading, 
by carrying on the monopoly of opium. The Company were not 
to trade with England. They lost the China trade in 1833, but 
as they were not deprived of ike said monopoly of opium, and do 
not sell it for the English market, they do not commit a breach of 
the Charter Act. Monopolies are, per se, bad. The opium and sdU 
cases are exceptions to tiie rules of commerce ; or exist, as Black- 
done says, from necessity.^ Why do not the merchants of Manchester 
and Liverpool form a company or companies, and send out their 
agents to make advances for the growth of cotton. The East 
!bdia Company did send out American planters, and Mr. Surgeon 
WigW of Madras, superintended the Model Cotton Farm at 
Coimbatore. The Manchester people must work out their own 
plan ; but they will never get 10 per cent, of the revenue lor 
any such purpose. Let them send out surveyors, and point out 
where they require roads to be made. Native snperiiitendents 
and European supervision are requisite. Lands, too, mu«t be 
selected ; Berar is said by Mr. Mereer to be excellent. 

The Beport (^par. 29) expresses the satis£EuHion of the Com- 
mittee of the notification of the abolition of the export duty on 
cotton on the Slst December, 1847, by the Court of Directon.^ 
The Committee (^w. 32) sav that, " Produce often transported 
himdreds of miles on the backs oi bullocks, caused great damage, 
particularly to eoitUm^ from exposure to wet, and from BcadentB 
and delay," etc. Some cotton loads are pot into carts, and 
double the mmiber on the backs at bullocks. In Bengal the 

^ In December aod Jaauaj, jMoijf tax Ageat for Birnddkniid Itred at 
Oalpee. 

* De ne e n t it aii rei, 

^ Has retired from the Serviee on Ina Penaion. 

^ It waa reeoBmeiidad by the Bombay Ocifenmtat 
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Bundelkund cotton was put on board of boats, and sent down the 
river Ganges about seven hundred of miles. 

The Committee* in 1847 (21st May), recommended that the 
American cultivators to be sent (jpor. 5) should be stationed in 
the North West Provinces (right bank of the Jumna), " the cotton 
cultivation in that part of the country being so superior to the 
Dooab* cotton, that the latter is extensively imported into Bun- 
delkund, for the fraudulent purpose of being mixed with the 
£anda and Jcdaon^ cotton." The cotton of BundeUmnd is said 
not to be good, and only half the former quantity is produced. 

The Committee selected (par, 6) the stations of Apra, Banda, 
Jtibhulpoor, in the Sagor and l^erbuddha territories. A^ra and 
Bundelhmd are situated, they remarked, close to the river Jumna, 
and from Jubbulpoor to Mirzapoor, on the banks of the Granges, 
the great cotton mart of the North- West Provinces, a bridged and 
metalled road of 239 miles in length, equal to any in England, 
has been, they observe, made by the Government ; and at aU the 
stations the means of transport, viz» to the river by hackeries,* 
camels,* and bullocks; and on the river, boats* of every descrip- 
tion abound. The bales were to be of 300 pounds weight each. 
The river Ganges has numerous sand-banks and channels. The 
cotton boats used to navigate the Ganges in the cold or dry 
season, and hence they would be stopped by many sand-banks. 
There should be channels buoyed off, and the buoys removed at 
the dry season, as the channels may change. The Ganges must 
always be one of the high roads for heavy goods, independent of 
any railway— certainly for several years to come. Mr. Simms, 
the Government Consulting Civil Engineer, recommended shields 
of an expensive nature to defend the banks of the river from the 
inroads made by the river, but they were too costly. 

Bundelkund^ has fallen off from 6,000,000 to 1,000,000 lbs. 
Mr. Scott Waring^ " expected that under his settlement the culti- 
vator of cotton, after paying his assessment of one rupee ten anas 
(3s. 8d. per beegah), would realize a net profit of two rupees 
eight anas (5s.)" 

The most important part of India for cotton is Bsrar, Berar 
(between 19° and 22° north lat.) Mr. Mercery an American cotton 



» Book, Cotton, 19th Feb. 1848, p. 13. 

^ Dooab, the country between tibie Ganges and Jumna rivers. 

3 Both places are in Bundelkund. 

* Carts drawn by bullocks. 

^ Camels are not used in Bengal, or Behar, but bullocks and carts. At 
Mhow, camels cannot travel in the rainy season. 

P The cotton boats (Woolaks) are too large, and piled up 12 to 15 feet with 
bales of cotton above tne g^unnel of the boat. 

7 1848, Cotton Report, 17th July, p. 257. 

8 Ditto, p. 311. 
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planter sent out by the East India Company to India, says^ : — 
** The cotton of Berw he found to be of so excellent a quality 
that it needed only a little better cleaning to be equal to good 
MMe, or upland Georgia cotton; and it was destitute of the 
harshness so common to the cottons of the North- West Provinces 
of India. The length of this great cotton field, measuring from 
north to south, is about 450 miles, and its breadth about 300 
miles, so that its area is about 135,000 square miles,^ and of this 
area Mr. Chapman reckons, that 67,500 square miles would be 
applicable to the growth of cotton fit for English use. If one- 
fourth of this area were cropped with cotton every year, and the 
produce per acre were equal to the average produce of Gfuzerat 
and Candeishy namely, 100 lbs. to the acre, the weight of cotton 
produced per annum would be upwards of 1,000 millions 
(1,000,000,000 lbs.) of pounds, or two and a quarter times* 
more than the total consumption of Great Britain. Indian 
cotton, however, of the quality at present supplied, is not suitable 
for more than 75 per cent, of our manufactures, and it is dange- 
rous to trust to any one source of supply, whether in America or 
in India,*' 

The experience of the Englishwoman in America^ gives a 
statement made to her by an American Clergyman and Slave- 
holder. He said — " If you (English) were to cultivate as much 
cotton as you ought in India, you would put down slavery in the 
United States of America.'* 

Dr. J^fo* says, {par, 4) — "Cottons of the highest prices are 
produced over a wide expanse of territory, in difiierent parts of 
the world, from 0° 34°, and in particular situations, even to 40® 
lat." "In British India {par, 5) from 8° to 3 1*' K lat, and 
including the loftiest mountains in the world, afford every diver- 
sity of soil^ and climate. The soils in which the best cottons 
grow differ much in physical and chemical nature than is gene- 
rally supposed. This is evident if we examine the soil of the 
Sea Island cotton, and compare it with that of the sandy cotton 
farms in Georgia ; or both with the rich alkwidl deposits of the 
Mississippi, or the prairie lands of South Alabama. The differ- 
ence is not greater, however, than that which we observe between 
the granite soil of the Coromandel coast, and the black cotton soil 

' See Mr. Chapman's Book, 8vo., London, 1851, p. 412. 

* About the size of the United Kingdom I ! ! 
^ That is when Mr. Chapman wrote. 

'* Marianne Finch (1853], Englishwoman's experience in America. 

* Professor and F.K.S. Book, 1840, 19th Feb. Report, Appendix, No. 
22. p. 28. 

« Lieut-General Brigg't (Madras Army) Report, 1848, (17th July p. 118, 
see his Pamphlet) — writes of the Eastern and Western Cottone, 
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of Central India, or than that hetween l^e rteh tdhwmm of Beti- 
gal and the sandy plains of the north-west of India." 

A^gain,^ "Cotton in the Madrat Pt^dency is cnltivatM be- 
tween the 8» to 17* N. lat. At Bambap froin 16* to 24". Ex- 
oellent cotton has been grown near Daeea (sbnili of Calcutta) and 
near 2M4i, i,e. from 2^ to 30* N. lat." 



OOTTOK DCFOBTSD INTO QiXAT BBHAHT.* 

Year. Aggregate lbs. From East Indies. 

1781 5,198,778 

1783 9,735,663 114,133 

1791 28,706,675 3,351 

1793 19,040,929 729,634 

1810 132,488,935 27,783,700 

1813 50,966,000 491,350^ 

1818 177,282,158 86,555,000 

1827 272,448,909 25,742,150 

1828 227,760,642 29,670,200 

1 829 222,767,4 11 28, 1 47,700 
1840* 77,010,917 

1841 97,368,312 

1842 96,555,186 

1844 88,639,608 

1845 58,437,426 

1846 34,270,800 

1847 81,106,480 

1848 bales of 300 lbs. 81,106,200^ 

1849 ditto 54,660,000* 

1850 ditto ^,370,000"' 

From 1840 only, the East India cotton exports to Great Britain 
are given. Mr. E. C. Brown (planter) said,^ '' Taking the East 

India cotton at threepence per pound, the American cotton at 
more, and the sum to^ in seventeen years was £97,428,074 of 



' P. 32. 

♦ 1848, Report (Cotton), 17th July, p. 376. 
^ Free Trade with India. 

* 1848, p. 48, Mr. Prideaux, Assistant-Examiner, Indian Correspondence, 
East India Honse. 

* 270,364 bales. 
^ 182,200 bales. 
7 307 bales. 

• 1848, Cotton Report, 17th July, p. 248. 
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excess was paid by the manu&cturers of England for their cotton, 
or £5,731,063 a year." 

Mr. /. C, Mdvitt Baid} that the annual average import of 
cotton from India of the five years ending with 1838, was 
48,329,660 (or 161,098, bales of 300 lbs.); and thinks "East 
India cotton is about one-eighth of all the cotton imported into 
Oreat Britain." There can be no doubt that India could supply 
cotton for the United Kingdom. The great difficulty is as to the 
length of the staple. We do not grow cotton near the sea. Lord 
Auckland said,' ''The Georgia, Sea-island, the Surinam,* and 
Demerara, are all grown on the border of the sea, and the prime 
qualities only as far inland as the influence of the sea, air, and tide 
waters extend. In the Delta of the Sunderbunds,* and particu- 
larly the provinces adjacent, might perhaps be produced cottons of 
an equally fine texture wil^ those above mentioned, and which 
in England always bears so high a price. The presumption is, 
the attempt would be successM, provided the black seed was 
procured ^m Demerara and Georgia." 

'' To Bengal^ the Court especially pointed out that some cotton 
produced in the Tenaserim provinces was considered to be superior 
to any cotton that has been imported from Bengal, and if in per- 
fect condition, would rank in the London market with any good 
Swat cotton, and with middling North American upland." 

The Secretary of the Agricultural Society^ concluded that 
*' the upland Georgia and the Egytian is the seed best calculated 
Ibr introduction into the interior and upland parts of India, 
while the Pemambuco, Peruvian, Schelles, Bourbon, and Sea- 
Island, may suit along the line of coast." It is to be seen how 
fax the possession of a portion of the Burmese country, and of the 
command of the nverlrawadi may open out prospects for growing 
cotton. Let us see the latitudes and longitudes of certain cotton 
growing countries : — 

Pemambuco Lat. 8* 14' S. 

Long. 35* W. 

Bourbon Lat. 20 52' S. 

Long. 55* 20' E. 

Brazil Lat. 22" 54' S. 

Long. 42* 44' W. 

Coimbatore Lat. 10* to 12* ^N". 

Long. 77* 6' E. 

1 1840, Produce Book. 
» Minute of 14th August, 1839, par. 1 4. 
3 Long Stapled Cottons. 
• * Below Cfdcutta. 
» Par. 16. 
« Par. 22. 
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Texmaserim Previnces Lat. 11' to 14* K. 

Long. 98* 50' E. 
Darwar Lat. 18" to 19* 1^. 

Long. 76* 85' E. 
Berar Lat. 19* to 22* N. 

Long. 75* to 80* E. 
Arracan* Lat. 20* 14' N. 

Long. 93* 5' E. 
Surat Lat. 21* 13' K 

Long. 73'' 3' E. 
New Orleans Lat. 29* 58' N. 

Long. 90* 0' W. 
Mobile (Alabama) Lat. 30* 37' N". 

Long. 88* 18' W. 

One would suppose that the nature of the soil and climate 
should determine the proper places for the cultivation of cotton. 
La Assam, which is between the 25th and 28th degrees of North 
latitude, and longitude 94° and 99° East, which is more to the 
north than Tirhoot, sugar grows weU, and equal, it is said, to the 
best Cuba sugar. In Tirhoot they have hot winds,' in Assam 
they have no hot winds. 

Mr. A. Alexander said,' " The south part of Arabia wiU be- 
come the greatest cotton growing country in the world one day or 
another." "It is a fine soil, and between there and Bombay* 
enough cotton might be grown to supply England, independently 
of AjDierica, if it be necessary. In fact, I see no limit to the 
power which England possesses in the East for extending her 
trade,* provided she only fosters it. AU we require, of course, 
is the means of getting retwms in some shape or other. Instead 
pf having 100,000,000 of poor Indians to supply, which we have 
been doing, they are now becoming annually wealthier,* and in 
addition we have countries now opening to us with probably 
400,000,000 of population." 

The consumption of cotton in India by the Natives is very 
great.' Lieut.-General Briggs^ of the Madras army, states that 
cotton is used by the Natives for all the purposes that hemp^ and 
flaXy and hair are used in England. He assumes there to be 
150,000,000 of people, and allows two and a half pounds of cotton 
for each person, requiring 375,000,000 lbs., or 1,250,000 bales 
of 300 lbs. each, or 167,410 tons. Dr. Wight, of the Madras 

^ The Sunderbuiids ('' Soonderbuns, or beautiful i^demess.") 

2 And JThiU Ants. 

> 1848 Report, 19th February. Answer to question 1843. 

* So will the East Coast of AMca. 

A Australia is, as the Americans would say, ^oinff ahead ! 
^ See Appendix (A). 

• Book 1848, ITtt July, p. 119. 
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army/ who had better opportomtieB of judging on the sabject, 
raises the amount to twenty pounds per head, which would giye 
an a^^regate of 3,000,000,000 lbs. ^10,000,000 bales of 8,000 
lbs., 1,339,285 tons;-. I shall not enter into this question with 
these weQ-infemed persons ; bat as to Bengal, I should doubt 
such an amount of consumption, because much of the cotton used 
for stuffing mattresses^ piflows, cushions, etc., is of the common 
kind found on the eaUom tree* and which is not, as the merchants 
say, the cotton of eowuneree. I shall leave this knotty question 
to be settled between them and the Manchester association. 
Much of our Indian cotton goes to China. The Chinese may 
not be such critical judges as the merchants of Manchester. 

Flax mixed wUk eetUm.* — ^Fiom the Manchester Examiner,* I 
find that '' the possilnlity of working Flax along with ootUm is a 
point not to be entirely overlooked." In a recent article on this 
subject^ on Saturday, 28th December, 1850, an error was made :— - 
** We stated that three tons of straw would make five owt. of 
the prepared flax; we should have said that five or six owt. 
could be obtained from one ton of the straw ; and it is only on 
this calculation that the prepared flax, ready for the teruteker in 
a cotton mill, can be affonled at so low a price as twopence half- 
penny or threepence per pound. The experiments made by Mr. 
CloMisen are still in progress. We have seen a self-acting mule 
working throoghout witii a mixture of half-eoUon and half-Jlax, 
and so soon as a little more regularity in the length of the fibre 
is obtained, we are of opinion that the ordinary ooarse yams and 
cdlieoes of the trade may be made.'* 

Now flax, as M'Oidloch says," is grown in Bussia, and did 
supply the largest quantity imported into England. It is grown 
in Flanders, in Egypt, in New Zealand, in America. ** Crushing 
seed is principally imported from Bussia, but considerable quan- 
tities are also brought from India, Italy, and Egypt.'' Flax Heed, 
or Linseed, is to be had in abundance in India. There is plenty 
of Flax ia India, '* but among the Hindoos,* it is grown solely for 
the sake of the oil expressed fh>m its seed, the stalk, in wnich 
its chief value resides, being thrown aside by them as useless." 

^ Retired, and late Superintendent of the Oompsny'i Ootton turn tt 
Goimbatore. 

' Cotton in knots, and very ihort— tufU of ootton, indeed hemn (Sun) iff 
often used in India to stuff mattresses and pillow oases, etc., bj the Nttiyes. 

3 There is a Flax Company in Ireland working under t charter. 

* Morning Chronicle, 14 th January, 1861. 
» Pp. 677 to 679 my Italiee. 

* Penny Cydopeedla, p. 806, vols. 9—10. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 



TOBACCO. 



Tobacco was introduced into Europe early in the Sixteenth Gen- 
tury.^ '* Humholdt has shewn that Tobacco was the term used 
in the Saytian language to designate the pipe, or instrument 
made use of by the Natives in smoking the herb ;' and the term, 
having been transferred by the Spaniards firom the pipe to the 
herb itself, has been adopted by the other nations of the ancient 
world." Tobacco is beHeved to have been first introduced into 
England by the settlers who returned, in 1586, from the colony 
which it had been attempting to found in Virginia.' It was 
first smoked at the EuU Inn, at Islington. In 1584, a proclama- 
tion was issued against it. The Star Chamber ordered the duties 
to be 6s. lOd. per poimd, 1614. Its cultivation was prohibited in 
England by Charles II. The cultivation was allowed in Ireland, 
1779. The tax was increased, and put under the excise, 1789. 
The cultivation in Ireland was prohibited in August, 1831. The 
quantity consumed in England in 1791 was 9,500,000 lbs., 
and in 1829, about 15,000,000 lbs. In 1840, the quantity 
had increased to 40,000,000 lbs.* 

'' Raleighy and other young men of fashion, having adopted the 
practice of smoking, it spread among the English ; as it had pre- 
viously spread among ^e Spaniards, Erench, Portuguese, and 
other continental nations." James I. attempted to restrain the 
use of Tobacco. His efforts had very little effect. During the 
early part of the reign of Charles I., the trade in Tobacco was 
monopolised by the Crown.^ It ceased with the breaking out of 
the CivH War. 

» M^ChOloch, p. 1,252. 

' Now, by fashionable gentlemen called the '^ Weed)'* *^ Will you smoke a 
Weed," is the phrase. 

3 Discovered by John Caboty in 1497. It was taken possession o£| and 
named by Raleighy after the virgin-queen Elizabeth, 13th July, 1584. This 
was the nrst British Settlement in ^Torth America. -'Haydn* » Dictionary of 
Dates. 

* Haydn, fi'om Parliamentary returns. 

* And now is in France. 



oiother mode of using Tobacco — by eh^wmg it ; and 

aen had gold and sUver Tobacco boxes,^ as snuff 

sed now : but the fonner were MagmtmSy being twice 

a snuff box. 

^ rhan VIII., in 1624, issued a bull " excommunicating 

^^ lO smoked in Churches ? ^ " The practice of smoking was 

^ ime exceedingly prevalent in this country, but during the 

> jf George III. it was well nigh superseded, at least among 

higher and middle classes, by the practice of muff taking ! 

i«rly, however, smoking has been in some measure revived, 

jugh it is still very far from being so extensively practised as 

jrmerly.''^^ 

The Asiatic Journal* states that — "In Spain, France, and 
Germany, in Holland, Sweden, Denmark, and Eussia, the prac- 
tice of smoking Tobacco prevails amongst the rich and poor, the 
learned and the gay. In the United States it very much prevails. 
It is not tmcommon for boys to have a pipe or cigar in the mouth 
during the greatest part of the day." In Turkey, the pipe is 
perpetually in the mouth. In the East Indies, not merely all 
ellBUSses, but both sexes inhale the fragrant steam. In China, the 
habit equally prevails. The smoking of opium in a prepared 
shape is first chop smoking. Indeed, if we take the population 
of the world at 1,000,000,000 of people, it would be found that 
smoking is the rdcy and not smoking tiie exception.'^ When it 
adds so much to the revenue, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
never condemns the practice as one of an immoral nature. He 
pockets the tax, and the mass of the people smoke. M. FdHas* 
states that " Asia, and especially in Chma, the use of Tobacco 
for smoking is more ancient than the discovery of the Ifew World" 
The Chinese and Mongol tribes smoke. 
The Tobacco cultivated in Mexico is only for home consumption. 
Under the Spanish Government, the Tobacco monopoly was 



4t 



^ A box made in 1702, is in the possession of a gentleman. An anecdote 
is told, at what period of our history is not stated, that a person asked an 
Oxtmian what it was he had in his mouth, saying '* ^itid eat hoe," the Oxonian, 
takmgthe quid out of his mouth, replied, (puttmg it into the others mouth), 
*' hoe est qtiid,** A true story. 

» WCuUoeh, p. 1,253. 

3 The tax upon Tobacco was, in 1852, £4,430,000 ! so that the practice 
has very much increased. 

* Vol 22, p. 142. 

' ** In Spain, the ladies smoke cigars or cigarettes.'* In India, European 
ladies, at times, smoke ; certaiidy, those of the oldreffime. Some old officers nave 
been known to have a night Hooqquburdar, and a hole cut in the Musquito 
mirtams, to admit of the Hooqqu snake passing through them, to allow of 
smoking when they should awake. 

• jraOoeh, p. 1,253. 
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one of the prmcipal sources of revenue ; yielding from 4,000,000 
to 4,500,000 dollars.' 

The quantities retained for home consumption, were, viz : — 

Net Revenue of Customs 
and Excise. 
1789 8,152,185 lbs. £408,037. 

1838* 18,436,480 lbs. £2,828,995. 

Manilla, Cuba, the Havannah, are weU known in the trade as 

? laces from whence the best Gheeroots and Cigars are obtained, 
n Bengal, the Tobacco from Sandowy, in Arracan, is good. The 
Tobacco of Chunar has been celebrated, as weU as that of BhiUa ;* 
much is sold under these names : but the said Tobacco comes from 
Tirhoot, where very good Tobacco is produced.* 

There is a Tobacco monopoly in Eome. It is in the hands of 
Government. Some time ago, (1851), some young Eoman gen- 
tleman, it is related, took into his head to spite the Government 
by not smoking, and tried to persuade some others from smoking. 
Gnbie poHce found out the party, and he was imprisoned in jail for 
six months. It is said to have the effect of allaying hunger;, 
and, certainly, it is useful in damp weather, or in a climate 
where malaria prevails. The tax on tobacco at Madras, haa 
been abolished. 

/ At 2b. dd. From £850,000 to £956,000. We collect a tax of £4,430,000 
a year. 

'* M^CuUoeh, p. 1,255. Great increase in the revenue, in proportion to the 
quantity of the article imported. 

3 Of these, but small quantities are produced. 

^ The Indigo planters used to grow it at the cost of 3 rupees (68.) the 
maund of 82 lbs. 



CHAPTER XXX. 



AXAIAAJLiTIDN OF.g^HE INDIAN ABMIEB OBJECTED TO. 

I sHALt hot, here, consider fSie financial difficulties of tiiie plan of 
amalgamation, but simply view it in its political and social rela- 
tions. ' I shall give the obijlibns of very eminent men, recorded 
twenty yfears'ago. A well-known General Officer of the Com- 
pany's army, was asked last month as to his opinion on the 
subject by a noble Duke. The General Officer objected to it in 
the strongest terms. 

The Hon. Mr. Jf. JElphinstone said, ^ " After the chai^ge was 
effected, gkieral and partial arrangements would, from tiine to 
time, remove officers from troops composed of one Indian nation 
to tiibse of another, and even if any one language would riBaUy, 
render a^ officer competent for all duties throughout all Iddi^^ 
there are still differences of manners in the Natives which' it' 
would take time to learn, and there are great differences in' 'tiib 
ways of commanding them, which could not be removed inrtne]- 
diately, even if uniformity were to be wished in the treatment 
of dissimilar bodies. If the consolidation were easy, I do not 
perceive how it would be advantageous. Bombay troops have 
gone to the Ganges,^ and Madras troops to Ava,^ on occaaijqinA when 
such exertions were required; it can never be desirajbl^.to make 
a practice of stationii^ troops far ftx)m their own ootintty.* A 
(hmatic man at Delhi would be completely a foreijgfDfer'ih appear- 
ance and language, and would have to alt^r his fooif,'^ land change 

' Book 6, of 1832, p. 387, par. 8. Extract; my italics. , 

2 He alluded to their going to Bhurtpoorin 1805. They have lately gone 
to Moultan and to the Punjab. ' * 

3 Bombay troops went to Egypt (in 1801), Madras troops to the Isle iff. 
France (1810), and to Java (1811). ' . . ' r 

* In Germany they often send troops t6 a distance from where they were 
enlisted, to prevent too great an attachment to localities, but they are all^» 
one nation. 

^ The Bengal troops stationed in the upper provinces eat.o/to (wheaten 
flour). In Bengal proper, the people eat riee. The ^Sepoys' (IJorii in the 

X 
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many of his habits. This could not be agreeable to the men, and 
would tend to discontent and desertions. They might, in time, 
get accustomed to foreign countries^ and to long absence from their 
homes and friends, but it has been remarked by the late Greneral 
Sir Thomas Munro, that the effect of such separations is to render 
the men mere soldiers, and concentrate all their ideas in their 
camp. If our danger was from popular insurrections, this might 
be an advantage ; as it is, it seems much more advisable to keep 
up the soliier's connexion with the people, and bind him to tran- 
quility and regular authority by as many ties as possible." 

" It may be intended that such regiment should be composed of 
' a portion of each nation.* Military men must be the best judges 
how far this is practicable, especially in the mixture of TamttP 
Sepoys in the Bengal army. The fact of there being Hindustan 
Sepoys in the Bombay army,* affords a very imperfect solution of 
the question. 

" If troops are not to be employed in remote countries, what is 
the object of uniting the armies ? The equalization of allowances 
alone (if that were practicable), would remove aU jealousy between 
the services ;^ and there can be no disadvantage in the emulation 
that would remain."' 

" As the Sepoys are of many different classes, and as they are 
all liable to be affected by circumstances which have no influence 
on us, it is more difficult to form anticipations about them than 
about our countrymen and equals, the officers. The risk of unfor- 
seen results applies more strongly to the transfer of the Native 
Army to the Kmg, than to the mere consolidation into one body ; 
and considering that our safei/y depends entirely on that oflmvy^^^ 
** it would appear that we should hazard no changes at all, except 
to remedy obviotis evils ; and none of a general nature, without clear 
and wryent necessity, ^^^ 

upper countrv), cannot eat atta daily, but must use rice three or four days in 
the week. A committee held about thirty years ago, decided this fact. All 
corps after remaining at Barrackpoor for two years are (as the Natives style 
it " Buddun toot gya'*), done up. 

' The mutiny at Java (1815), was caused, as explained in Chapter XXI. 

* "We mix English, Irish, and Scotch together in the same regiment ; but 
perhaps, regiments should not he composed entirely of one nation. 

^ Malabar country. 

* Since 1818-19. 

* This is an important question. The Madras Sepoys get grain-money 
when it sells at a dear rate. 

® The Court of Directors in 1772, wrote to the Bengal government to 
have half Mohammedans and half Oentoos, to excite emulation between the 
two sects, in the Native Infantry. 

7 The Europeans are as one to five and six-sevenths Natives. The Native 



troops form the principal part of the Indian army. 
' This opinion was a written statement, as were 



all the others. 
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The late General Sir W, Kevr Grant said/ " I do not think 
it would be advisable to incorporate the iN^ative regiments of the 
different presidencies or to require them generally to serve beyond 
the territories in which they were raised. Their temporary removal 
in time of war is notHable to the same objection ;* and they have 
been foimd to volunteer readily for active service, even in maritime 
expeditions."^ 

Colonel Ma/yney C.B., Bombay army, said,* " I can see no reason 
to anticipate any beneficial results &om the change ; but if it is 
intended to incorporate the two armies,* and to allow indiscriminate 
transfers from one to the other, there are, in my opinion, insur- 
mountable objections to the measure." It is said Lord CastUreaghy 
in 1814, declared that the Company's army must remain the same 
in constitution, even if made over to the Crown.* 

General Sir T, FritzUr'^ was in favour of assimilation, but 
doubted " the advantage of moving Native corps, particuarly 
from the Madras establishment, where their homes are, and where 
all their relations reside."® Colonel "W". Dickson, Madras ca- 
valry,* was in favour of "keeping the troops of the different pre- 
sideiicies within certain limits of their own part of the country ; 
but so far as concerns the internal peace of the country, perhaps 
it is as weU that the three armies should remain as they are." 
Colonel Zeighton, Bombay Army,*° said, "But so far as concerns the 
internal peace of the coimtry, perhaps it is as weU that the three 
armies should remain as they are." Sir John Malcolm ^^^ Madras 
Army, said, " I have changed none of my opinions," and adds, 
" All my recent experience confirms my conviction of the expe- 
diency and wisdom of tmiting the armies of the three presidencies 
of India into on^." Colonel Pennington, Bengal Army, " does 
not anticipate any advantage from an union of the three armies ; 
and Colonel Sherwood, (Bengal), is also decidedly opposed to such 
a measure." 



* Book 6, 1832, p. 396. Latterly Sir W. Keir Grant. He served fifteen 
years in India, and was commanding the force at Java. 

' The Bombay troops were sent to Mooltan and to the Punjab. 
8 The Bengal troops went to Egypt (1801), Macao (1808), Mauritius 
(1810), Java (1811), Ceylon (1818), China (1840, etc.) 

* Book 6, (1832), p. 478, par. 5. 

* The Kings and Company's. 

* See SansarcTs Debates. 

^ Book 6, Q832), Synopsis, p. 20, par. 147. Her Majesty's service. 

® Colonel Alexander, late Adjutant-General Madras Army, said, alluding 
to corps going from Madras to Rangoon, that corps going on service, ^' did not 
take their families with them." But in moving from station to station at 
relief^ they do. 

° Book 6, (1832J, Synopsis, p. xx. par. 149, 150. 

*® Lieutenant-General Sir D. Leighton, formerly Adjutant-General. 

*' Book 6, (1832), Synopsis, p. xx. par. 161, 152. 
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It is stated — '' Union of the ihreo Armiea,^^ '' As to tke question 
of tiie unitiiig the armies of the three Preabdencies, several officers 
luvra- expressed a decided opinion against sueh a measure ; and 
9ven those who consider it to- be at all desirable, express an opin- 
ion, with considerable qualification/' 

Against. 

Major-General Sir Jasper Nicdds.* 

Major-General Sir J. Reynell.' 

M ajor-General: Sir W. K. Ghrant.* 

Colonel Mayne, G.B.* 

Colonel Sherwood.* 

Colonel Pennington.^ 

Colonel Fielding.* 

Colonel Leighton.* 

Colonel W. Dickson.' 

Hon. M. Elphinstone.* 

For. 

If ajor-General Sir f. Pritzben.' 
Major Sir E. Scott.' 
Major Sir J. Malcolm.' 
Captain Balmarin.' 

The Madras Sepoys speak three languages.' They are enlisted 
&om .districts where one of those languages is spoken, and they 
all speak the same language in a regiment. The Bengal troops 
are Hindustan men, and all speak one amd the sapae language. . 



I, y Bq(;^,6, (1832), Synopsis, p. ^.| par. 146. 

* Formerly Commander-in-Chief in India. 
■ 3 Her Majesty's Service. 

* Her Majesty's Service. 
' Bombay Officers. 

' 1 Bbngal Officers. 
' Her M^esty'a Service^ , . 
3 Madras Officers. * /•. 

^ The Tatnul, Teloo^o, and Canarees. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

CHKISTIANITT DT INDIA. 

It is stated by the North British Review for 1850' thair— , 
y [poward&.the close of the second century, when Commodos was 
Efl^perpr of Rome, a fleet every year left the Red Sea and pror 
ce^ed to Ceylon, where tidings of the birth of the Redeemer 
f^xe conveyed," but the Reviewer says "of the first Indian 
Jliissionaries we have no account." But little is known of the 
progress of the Gospel on Indian soil throughout the whole of the 
ikird centmy. It was at the commencement, of the fmrth that 
the l^m^Tor Constantine "seated Christianity on the throne of 
the Roflian world." At t!he Council of Nice,' held under his 
authorify, at the close of the first quarter of that century, one 
of thjB prelates assembled, named Johannes, says Mr. Sought 
subscribed as Metropolitan of Persia and the Great India, a fact 
which seems ^ indicate that there was at that time a Christian 
Chui^ch of some bulk and significance planted on the Indian 
Coast. . That thirty years later JEhjt.mmti%i8y a Tyrian by birth, 
sailed for India; invested by AtJ^nambs with Episcopal'. autho- 
rity, and gathered toother the scattered Christian flocks which 
were then dispersed over the Southern Peninsula. 

Of the pro£|;ress- of Christianity in the East during the fifth 
century there are few, if any, authentic records. Early in the 
Hxth century, he remarks, a merchant of Alexandria named 
Co9mo8j visited India, and wrote an account of the.places he had 
seen. "There is,," he says, "in the Island of Trapobane (Ceylon) 



• *: 



» No. XXVI., August, 1850. Wprks by the late R^.\r..iFa8. Hough, M.A., 
Chaplain to the East India Company's Service, Madras, 1Q39-45. lUv. Dr. A. 
Buff, Church of Scotland Mis^on. Edinbui^hi, 1840. Hand Book of 
Missions, Rev. Jas. Long, London, 1848. 

* A.D. 325. V , ^ 
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in the furthermost India, in the Indian Sea, a Christian Church 
with Clergyman and believers. I know not whether there are 
any Christians beyond that island. In the Malabar country also, 
where pepper grows, there are Christians, and in CalHana^ as they 
call it, there is a Bishop who comes from Persia, where he was 
consecrated. The Gospel had, indeed, been making its way 
towards India by the northern route, through Central Asia ; and 
was preEiched with success in Persia, in Media, in Armenia, in 
Bactria, and in the Tartar countries lying to the north of the 
Great Caucasian Range." 

Qihhon says^ — *'The Barbaric Churches, from the Gulf of 
Persia to the Caspian Sea, were almost infinite ; and their recent 
faith was conspicuous in the number and sanctity of their monks 
and martyrs." He adds — " In a subsequent age the zeal of the 
Nestorians overleaped the limits which had confined the ambition 
and curiosity both of the Greeks and Persians, The Missionaries 
of Balhh and Samarcand pursued without fear the footsteps of 
the roving Tartar, and insinuated themselves into the camps of 
the valleys of Imaus and the banks of the Selinga." 

In the tenth volume of the Asiatic Researches' it is stated that 
** In the sixth century there was a College for Christians at Sir- 
hind;^ two monks from it returned to their native country, and 
being at Constantinople, the Emperor Justinian sent for them to 
inquire into the nature and origin of silk, and prevailed upon 
them to go back to Sirhind, in order to bring from thence the 
eggs of the real silk butterfly." It mentions the number of 
Christians in some particular part of India as amounting to 
150,000. St. Thomas is said to have suffered martyrdom at 
Madras.^ 

The Reviewer continues* — " But as the seventh century began 
to dawn upon Asia, the great imposture of Mahomet arose, and 
checked for a time the growth of Christianity in the Eastern 
World,'' and for a time the Christian Churches languished. Com- 
merce had been, hitherto, the great agent of proselytism, and 
now that agency was suspended." 

Two events distinguished the eighth and ninth centuries. To- 
wards the close of fiie former, when it appears that the Indian 
Bishoprics were under the authority of the Nestorian Patriarch 



* Said to be CaUianee, near Bombay. 

^ See Reyiew, p. 585. ' He had strange notions regarding Christianity. 
' Communicated by the late Lieut.-Colonel JFiiford, Bengal Engineers, 
and a Sanscrit scholar, who resided at Benares, the seat of Hindu learning. 

* 155 nules N.N. W. from Delhi (Lat, 30*' 40' N. ; Long. 75°. 56' E.) It 
is near the SuUej (Punjab). 

^ 8t, Thomd. In Nelson's Festivals, p. 46, the place is called Mahptir. 

« P. 587. 

^ The Eifera, or flight of Mahomed in A.D. 622. 
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of Selencia, an Armenian merchant, named Thomas Cana, took 
up his ahode in Malabar. Before this time the Christian bro- 
therhood, both on this and the Coromandel Coast, persecuted by 
the I^ative Princes, had been driven into the interior of the 
country, to seek refuge on the hills. The influence of this 
ITtamas was great throughout Southern India. Under his pro- 
tection the Native Christians enjoyed security and peace. 

It is recorded that in the ninth century, Alfred the Gfreat^ 
despatched from Great Britain an Embassy under Sighelm, Bishop 
of Shirebum,* to the shrine of the Saint at Madras.' Having paid 
their devotions, the holy men returned home, bringing with them 
a costly recompence, in the shape of a rich cargo of pearls and 
spices. 

In the tenth century the cause of the pure faith had greatly 
recovered from the blighting effects of Mohammedan ascendancy, 
and new efforts were made to support and recruit the churches. 
It is said that about this time the Christians of St. Thomas were 
so many and so powerful in Southern India, that they asserted 
their independence as a people, and erected a sovereignty of their 
own. For some time they prospered under their Christian Bajahs, 
until one of them, dying without issue, adopted a heathen prince, 
as his heir, and &om that time the race of Christian rulers was 
extinct. 

"The traders of Arabia yielded the commerce of the Indian 
seas to the merchants of Genoa and Yenice. But the enmity of 
Mohammedanism was not extinguished, and its power was not 
suppressed. By the victorious arms of Mahomet II., the Crescent 
was planted in the capital of the Greek empire, and the mart of 
Constantinople closed against the European World." 

The natives of the west were stimulated to seek another channel 
by which to import into Europe the wealth of the Oriental mart, 
and on the common road of the great ocean they tried, for the 
first time, towards the close of tiie fifteenth century, the great 
experiment of a Western passage to India, around the stormy pro- 
montory of Southern Africa. It was in the year 1497, that Fasco 
de Gama, a subject to the King of Portugal, doubled the Cape of 
Storms, and steered for that Western Coast of India. He reached 
Calicut, in May, 1498, and from that time we date the new epoch 
in the history of the Christian Churches in the Indian World. 

Long before this the Papacy had been established ; but the 
Syrian churches knew nothing about the Papacy — nothing about 

* Said to have been educated at Rome. He went to Rome with his father, 
and was sent there again by his father. He was versed in Latin. Hume's 
History of England, vol. 1, p. 88. He reigned A.D. 871 to 900. The 
Embassy was sent, A.D. 883. 

^ There is a Sherbim in Yorkshire. Bourn means a bound, or limit. 

3 Thomas Cana died fifty years before the Embassy arrived. 
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Boxne.^ The independence of the primitiTe churches was soon - 
threatened, and then grievously assailed. But the ^rst Lusita* i 
man inTaders were bent on the acquisitiaQ of wealth, and caved ' 
little about Christianity. They established monasteries; they 
built churches; but they made few genuine converts. Prose^ 
lytism in the time of ATbuquerqWy was a matter of state policy, 
not of Christian zeal and devotion. At length a mightier powet 
than that of the armies of Portugal in the Ead was rising among 
the peaceM colleges of the We%t. Ignatius LoyoW had founded - 
a new priestly order, and the reign of the Jesuits commenced. 

Francis Xavier accompanied a new Viceroy to Goa. Th* 
pffoselytes of Xaoier are numbered by his fbUowers, by. thousands; . 
He is said to have converted 700,000 to the Christian faith. - Hi* '^ 
converts were drawn from all dasses, from princes.' to .pariahs.' 
He had extraordinary success -in Traivmuxyrey and baptised 10,000 
heathens in a single month. He then took ship for the JSastem 
Isles, visited Malaocay Amhayna, Thmate, Jwoa^^ and returned to 
visit the churches in southern India. He returned to Qoa, and 
there formed the magnificent design of converting the Ckmesi 
JEmpire,^ But he died on the 2nd December, 1552, at the portals 
of the Chinese Empire. " In the history of the Jesuits' Misdons 
in India, Xavier stands out in solitary grandeur, as the one apos^ 
tolic man. He went about his own work, and the Syrian priests 
tended their flocks in security and peace. The Fr^mdftcan Mars 
had endeavoured to undermine the Malabar churches. Then 
began the great struggle between the two parties. The Christians 
of Malabar traced their paternity to the Apostle Paul, who went 
through Syria and Cilicia confirming the churches. They looked 
to Syria as their spiritual home." » 

The Nestorians were persecuted. " Sixty years of servitude 
and hypocrisy," writes Gibbon,^ "were patiently endured; butj . 
as soon as the Fortuyusse empire was shaken by the courage of 
the Dutchy the Nestorians asserted with vigour and .effect th^ 
religion of their fathers. The unscrupulous prelate {Menezes) the 
successor of Xavier, reduced the Syrian churches in six monthsv 
Mr. Hough writes '^ that the decline of the Fartuguese interest in 
India commenced at the very period when he (Menezes) fiiftttered 
himself that he had laid the foundation of its permanenby." At 

: i 
I 

^ Review, p. 690. 

* Devoted himself to Theolo^, A.D., 1521. Made a pilgrimage to' th^ 
Holy Ltuid, and on his return, laid the foundation of his new Order in France. 

* The lowest of the low. 

* Raview, p. 594. He proposed a crusade against the Bonzeg of Japan. • 
. ^ 6 MarcQ Folo states that the Jesuits had an Archbishop at FskiniD. his tim^ 
(Thirteenth Century). The Roman Catholic have, it is belie^^d, an ibrolil- 
bishopnow at Fekm, and elsewhere in China. 

« Revlfew, p. 69a. ' . 
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the close of the Seventeenth Century, the Jesuits were rapidly 
transplanting the Franciscans in all parts of the southern provinces 
of India. From Goa went forth a stream of Missionaries to 
evangelize the whole continent of India; but in the regions 
watered by the Ganges^ they were disheartened and repulsed, and 
soon abandoned their work in despair. 

Boberi de ^ohiUhus,^ and his associates and successors, in 
southern India, addressed themselves to, and sought converts 
among the Brahmins. *' They had stuped, and they under- 
stood the Native languages ;* they had made themselves familiar 
with, and were ready to adopt the habits and customs of the 
Natives. " They called themselves Western Brahmins ; and in 
the disguise of Brahmins they mixed themselves with the people, 
talking their language, following their customs, and counte- 
nancing their superstitions. Clothed in the sacerdotal yellow 
cloth, with the mark of Sandal wood on their foreheads, their 
long hair streaming down their backs, their copper vessels^ in 
their hands, their wooden sandals on their feet, these New JBrah- 
mins found acceptance among the people, and were welcomed by 
the princes of southern India. They performed their ablutions* 
with scrupulous regularity, they ate no animal food ; they drank 
no intoxicating liquors, but found in the simple fare of vegetables,* 
and milk, at once a disguise and a protection. The Christians had 
appeared among them eating and drinking — gluttonous and wine 
bibbers, and they had paid the penalty of an addiction to these 
feverish Btimulants under the bumiug copper skies of the east." 
etc. 

"According to their own showing,* their success among the 

' Kephew of Cardinal Bellarmine, and a near relation of Pope Marcellus II. 

* The remark made by Mr. WUberforce^ that translations of the Bible would 
effect more in the business of conversion than the Missionaries, may be esti- 
mated by the consideration, that there are a great number of languages and 
dialects, and the Missionaries do not know them all. The Apostles were told 
not to depart from Jerusalem^ (Acts i., ver. 4.), but wait for the promise of the 
father, " when fiilfilled (Chap, ii., ver. 4.), they began to speak with other 
tongues, as the spirit gave them utterance." 

3 To contain water, or to draw it from wells, &c. 

* Of bathing, &c. 

* Mr. Forbes^ (Oriental Memoirs, vol. ii, 74), t^Us a story of a gentleman 
showing a solar microscope to a liberal minded JBrahmin, and in opposition to 
the scheme of the Metempsychosis, discovered to him the innumerable animal' 
cuUb devoured by the Brahmins on every fruit and vegetable they eat. The 
Brahmin begged to have the microscope, and when given to him, smashed it 
to pieces on the ground, declaring, " that I had remained in that happy 
state of ignorance wherein you first found me. I am miserable, I must 
continue so to be until I enter on another stage of existence." Some classes 
put gauze over their mouths to prevent their swallowing animalctda. The 
poor Brahmin did not know that he had been swallowing them all his life. 
He might have said, ^^ If ignorance is bliss, it is folly to be wise!" 

« P. 600. 
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Brahmins was very small, and they soon began to see the neces- 
sity of flying at lower game. They went among the villagers, 
condescended to pariahs,^ and achieved great triumphs over babes 
and sucklings.* The Christianity of Macki/ra under the Jesuits, 
was indeed undistinguished idolatry.^ Except that the Image of 
the Yirgin Mary was worshipped in the temples and paraded 
upon the cars, there was little change in the old ceremonies 
and processions of Hindooism. There was the same noise of 
trumpets, and taum taums* and kettle drums; there was the 
same blaze of rockets, and Itoman candles, and blue lights; 
there were the same dancers, with the same marks of sandal 
wood and vermilion on their naked bodies." They went among 
the people with great parade of caste, and declared that they 
were sprung from the head of Brahma himself.^ 

That the oppression of the Churches, however, was the ruin of 
Portugal in the East, is no rhetorical flourish. " The Butchy'* 
writes Mr. Hough,^ "entirely devoted to commercial pursuits, 
are said to have totally neglected them, at least, so far as related 
to their religious improvements. The dawn of the eighteenth 
century found the authority of Borne a mere shadow among the 
St/rtan Churches." 

The ^^ JVew Brahmins*^ were detected at last. They were 
found to be only Feringhees^ in disguise ; and the l^atives re- 
jected their ministrations with anger and contempt. 

Early in the seventeenth century, the Banes^ were established 
at Tramqvsha/r : but it was not till the commencement of the 
eighteenth century, that they turned their thoughts towards the 
evangelisation of the heathen. In the year 1705, Frederick IV. 
of Denmark, sent two Protestant Missionaries to Tra/nqueba/r — 
Bartholomew Ziegenhalg and Henry Phitscho. They went out to 
India, not to baptise, but to convert the heathen. They com- 
menced to learn the languages. In spite of the difficulty of 



^ The lowest of the low. 

2 It is an argument at the present day, that the conversions are chiefly 
among the lowest castes. The higher castes must be approached by transla- 
tions, as recommended hy Mr. Wilberforce, 

3 Vossim says, — " The public worship of idols was introduced by Ninus, 
King of Assyria, 2059 years B.C. This wouldgive, at this date, 3912 years 
ago ; and must be many years before the oldest Hindu Book, as the Rig Veda is 
only reckoned about 3200 years old ; so that the Hindoos must have copied the 
idols they have in use at the present day. 

* Usually called " Tom Toms." 

5 The Brahmins are said to spring from the head^ and the Soodras (lowest 
of the four castes), from ^efeet of Brahma, 
^ P. 601, as to the Syrian Christians. 
' Franks (Europeans). 
8 P. 604. 
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obtaming access to the Fedas,^ they had gained an insight into 
Hindu literature and theology, so as greatly to alarm the Brah-. 
mins.^ " It is the glory of these Danish Missionaries that they 
were the first to attempt the conversion of the l^atives of India, 
by meaus of the translation of the Scriptures and the education 
of youth/' "The Eomanists had relied on an unintelligible 
preaching, and an equally unintelligible ceremony of baptism. 
The Banish Missionaries transferred the wisdom of Eevelation 
into the vulgar tongue of the Natives, and in due course the 
words punctured on the primitive palmyrc^ leaf were perpetuated 
and miiltiplied, in enduring characters, by the magic agency of 
the printing press.* They also formed schools.* At length the 
House of Hcmover smiled approvingly on the great Christian 
movement in the East." 

The wars of the English and French threw many difficulties in 
the way of British Missionaries. The history of Christian 
Frederick Schwartz, is well known. He is called " the best and 
noblest in the history of Christianity in India.'* He had studied 
the Tamtd language at the University of Kalle^ and preached to 
the Natives within four months from the time of his arri- 
val at Tranqueha/r. He convei-ted the Eajah of Tanjore. The 
Bajah had listened with attention to his discourses, which 
alarmed the Brahmins, but eventually they failed in keeping 
Schwartz from the Kajah, who never forgot his Christian friend. 
The best proof of the appreciation of the character of this in- 
estimable man, is the fact, that during our War in India of 1780 
with Syder Ali of Mysore, he was trusted by our enemy — 
ffydeVy hearing that the English wished to treat with him for 
peace, said, — " Let them send the Christian^ to me ; I need fear 
no deceit from him." His mission was unsuccessful, as Eyder 
could not agree to our terms. But, during the war, Syder issued 
a decree to his officers, commanding them to treat the holy man 
with kindness and respect in his movements about the country 



* Mr. H. H. Wilson* s lecture, on the Biff Veda, and in relation to Suttee, 
proves that the Brahmins did not wish Europeans to know the whole 
truth. 

2 The "Work published in A.D. 600, introducing Kreshna, as stated by Mr. 
BenUy, in his Hindu Astronomy, was " to make the Hindoos believe that 
the Christ of the Europeans was derived from Kreshna !** 

3 The Papyrus, the reed from which the celebrated paper of Egypt and 
India, used for writing until the discovery of parchment, about 190 B.C. 
{Haydn). 

* The march of intellect was abroad. These Missionaries made paper for 
themselves (1706) — their European printer died, and they instructed another. 
Mr. J. C. Marshman, of Serampoor, made his own paper many years ago. 

^ English was not then taught. 

* In Lower Saxony. 

^ Schwartz, " to whom money was no temptation !" he remarked. 
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on Missionary duties. This proves how much the character of 
the Missionary is connected with the ohject of his mission. 

At the close of 1680, the foundation stone of the first English 
Church at Madras was laid. In 1716 Calcutta could boast of a 
Protestant Church. In 1718, an English Church was erected at 
Bombay. There were but few Chaplains in India in 1806. 

There are now : — 

Bishop. Archdeacon. Chaplains. Totals. 

Bengal* 1 1 71 73 

Madras 1 1 35 37 

Bombay I 1 30 32 



Totals 3 3 136 142 

In 1806 :— 

Bengal 11 11 

Madras 6 6 

Bombay 4 4 



Total 21 

It would be a great advantage if the old system were adopted 
of having a Chaplain attached to each European regiment. It 
must be of great use to the men to know their Chaplain, and that 
he should know them and their mode of life. It is conceived 
that an Assistant-Chaplain^ should be appointed at least a year 
before he goes out to India. The Hebrew language is, it is be- 
lieved, very little taught in England. 

Though it is no part of the Company* s Chaplain* s duty to 
assume the Missionary character, still he should be able to con- 
verse with the Natives. Many of the American Missionaries 
read Hebrew — ^not a usual study, to any extent, at the Univer- 
sities. In fact, I think all oficers, chaplains, and other servants 
of the East India Company should be specially educated for the 
Indian service. They should go to India with some tolerably 
well-read knowledge of the country they are going to. All 
servants of the East India Company should indeed pass an 
examination. Why submit the young writer* or the cadet to an 
examination and not insist upon the same ordeal in the case of 
all other servants of the Government ? 

It appears that there was a Nestorian Bishop, who, about 1100 

» Went to Calcutta in 1814. The other in 1834. 
2 There are two classes — Assistant-Chaplains, and Chaplains. 
^ One of the questions put to a writer at Haileybury some yean ago, 
was — ^^ How many square miles are there in the Island of Jamaica ?" 
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years ago, was set over a tribe of Arabs. He died at Aden. The 
following inscription authenticates tbe fact. 

At Aden there was an Hamaiyaric inscription.* "No. 5. — 
Inscription is of great interest as relating to tie history of one of 
the Nestorian Bishops, called, in the Chronicles of Dwnysius, 
Zdcchaus; who, about the year a.i). 759, was ordained by the 
Patriarch George, and set over the tribe of Arabs called Charma, 
Below his image, sculptured on a piece of white marble, that 
was probably built into the wall of a church, the following is 
inscribed." 

** Mob aana Warts sha/va Inad za cmm Ghaha>s aadina Ba 
Andam,''* Tramlation — " The Lord of Peace, heir of Shava, who 
by right superintended the Church of the perverse remote nations. 
The venerated Master of the people, the Saint Zaha.'* 

" The people called Cha/rmcBy over whom Zacchaus of the above 
inscription was placed, are mentioned by Pliny as the people of 
Arabia, in the vicinity of Mtnai, who were southwards of the 
AtramiUdy or people of Hazramaut," etc. 

Upon the subject of Hindia and Hindia Missions, the Rev. Dr. 
Alexander Duff"^ writes, " Where is there any instance of any 
great reformation of the prevailing national faith and manners, 
in any country, having been achieved, except by a Native or 
Natives ? Look at the great legislative and religious reformers of 
the East, and of the West — of China and India, Persia and 
Arabia, Greece and Home. Look at the History of Christianity 
itself." He instances the Apostles as Jews sent to convert their 
brethren and the Gentiles. 

He says, " Look again^ to the Great Reformation in the six- 
teenth century. Were not the reformers of every kingdom in 
Europe, natives of the kingdom reformed ? Had not Germany 
its Luthers and Melancthons? Switzerland, its Bezas and 
Calvins? England, its Cranmers* and Ridleys? Scotland, its 
Eiioxes and Melvilles ?" He adds,** " So in like manner we 
must conclude, from the analogy of history and providence, that, 
when the set time arrives f the real reformers of Hindustan will he 
qualified Hindms^ ' "To gain this obj ect, ' * he proceeds— * ' To secure* 
a race of Native propounders of the truth as it is in Jesus, 

* From vol. ii., p. 36 of the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society (1844 to 1848), 1848. 

* Of the Church of Scotland Mission, Calcutta, published in Edinburgh in 
1839, p. 329. A most learned man. 

3 Page 330. 

* He had subscribed to the doctrine of the Papal supremacy, but recanted 
at the stake. ^* It is pretended, that after his body was consumed, his heart 
was foimd entire and untouched amidst the ashes ; an event which, as it was 
the emblem of his constancy, was fondly believed by the zealous protestants." 
Vol. iv. pp. 388, 389 (A. 61666). Hum^a History of England. 

« Page 331. 
« Page 334. 
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fraught with the possession of all knowledge, human and divine, 
and richly endowed with the treasures of grace, is our grand 
specific and central design, in wishing to estabHsh Christian Semi- 
naries in India after the model of those at home." And to 
enforce this opinion he says,* " And why should the European 
missionary insist, against the nature of things, and the lessons of 
experience, on doing that which he can never adequately achieve ?" 
Hence they are to teach Natives to become missionaries. " They 
may preach* to the classes of preparandi every day ; they may 
preach to other audiences as often as they list ; they may engage 
in all the miscellaneous business necessary to the prosperity of 
the mission." He says, " We' could scarcely expect any one of 
the patriarchs of our British Churches preaching in Bengali, or 
Mahratta, or Tamul, or Sanskrit !" Again he says,* " The 
lemied I^ative in Wales* has for his Welsh countryman the 
apostolic gift of the tongue. The learned l^ative in tiie High- 
lands of Scotland has for his Gaelic countrymen the apostolic gift 
of the tongue. The learned Native of Bengal has for his Bengali 
countrymen the apostolic gift of the tongue. And so the learned 
Native of every kingdom, and nation, and province, under 
heaven." 

After having disposed of the physical impossibilities of European 
Missionaries undergoing the constant fatigue, and wear and tear 
of constitution in daily and hourly moving about the country in 
their constant avocations,* Dr. i>2(^ concludes, ^* The third and 
last of the great measures of evangelization, is the Translation 
AND CrRCULATioN OF THE Saceed ScRiPTirRES. Connected with 
the prosecution of this object, there are as many broad falla- 
cies, as many crude and undigested notions afloat, as on the sub- 
ject of education and preaching. It is not a little curious that, 
among the most enthusiastic advocates of the Bible and Tract 
circulation, are to be found many who are the most hostile to 
education*^ — as if the distributed Bible could be of any avail to a 
people without an antecedent education to qualify them for per- 
using it !" It was the opinion of the celebrated ifr. Wilberforce 
that the translation of the Bible would do more good than the 
Missionaries. Those who read the translations can, at any time, 
read them again, and consider and reflect upon what they read, in 
the same manner that the perusal of a sermon in a man's own 

^ Page 335. The climate against European energy, etc. 
« Page 341. 
3 Page 342. 

* Page 355. 

* Page 355. 

8 The " Jesuit in India" complains of the great number of deaths among 
the Roman Catholic Missionaries, and of the well-paid Protestant Mission- 
aries. The Governments of India do not pay these Missionaries. 

"> This the Roman Catholics are accused of. 
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study, produces often more lasting effect than the sermon preached. 
It is before the reader to refer to. 

Mr. Warren Hastings^ was of opinion that it would not be pro- 
per to allow of Missionaries preaching, *' with a view to the con- 
version of the Native Indians, that Mahomet is an impostor, or to 
speak in opprobrious terms of the Brahmins and their religious 
rites.'* In an ordination sermon preaehed on the 13th May, 
1847, by the Rev. K, M. Banejeay^ he said,^ as to the Christian 
minister, " The servant of the Lord mmt not strive ; hut he gentle 
unto ell men, apt to teach, patient, in meekness instructing them that 
oppose themselves.^'* "It rather becometh us as ambassadors of 
the meek and lowly Jesus to exercise the forbearance which our 
Lord himself displayed when he tabernacled among men ; and 
instead of irritating, by unseasonable declamations, it is our duty 
to set forth before them the majesty and grandeur of evange- 
lical truth, attested by history and prophecy, and hallowed by 
its moral triumphs over sin, idolatry, and barbarism. And this 
forbearance and humility are peculiarly needed in India. Here 
we are surrounded by millions who know not the Gospel, and 
acknowledge not our ministerial authority. It would betray an 
equal departure from the spirit of Christianity, were we either to 
reflect without emotion on the spiritual desolation around us, or 
allow ourselves to be betrayed into intemperate lan^uag^ and 
supercilious conduct towards the nation we desire to convert J' 

Si, Paul knew* that his business was "not to indulge a 
spirit of abuse and vituperation against those whose blindness he 
deplored ; not to deny any relics of primeval revelation which 
they might have retained in their philosophy, nor to magnify their 
faults and detract from their merits; not to boast like the 
Pharisee, in the parable, of his own higher position, or the 
superiority of his nation or order, nor to disgust his hearers 
by casting a slur upon their manners and customs,"^ and by flat 
declamations against everything that was venerable in their 
estimation." 

Alluding to one of the candidates for ordination that day, he 
says,® " Bred and educated in earh/ life as a Mindu, he naturally 
brings with himself a knowledge of the hostile camp, and an apti- 

^ Hansard's Parliamentary Debates, vol. 25, p. 427, formerly Govemor- 
General of India, examined 30th March, 1813, by the Committee of tlie 
House of Commons. Answer to the above proposed Question. 

* Minister of Christ Church, (Comwallis* Square) Calcutta, on the Ordi- 
nation of Native Ministers. He gave me a copy of the sermon. 

3 Page 8. 

* Romans ii., 19, 20. 

5 My Italics. 

6 Page 10. 

7 My Italics. 
« Do. p. 13. 
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tude for pursuing the enemy to the inmost recesses of idolatry y 
which couM scarcely he expected in a foreigner ^ This proves the 
advantage of Native Missionaries. The effects to he expected 
are accurately described by the Rev. K. M. Banerjea. '* The hd- 
warks of idolatry are already reeling from their foundations in the 
metropolis of British India, under the powerful infltience of educa- 
tion ; and this influence is spreading far and wide over districts 
and villages y under the auspices of a generous and paternal govern- 
menty^ 

The " Jesuit in India y^^ while deploring the number of deaths 
among the Roman Catholic Missionaries, and of the want of 
pecuniary means among its members, wrongfully states that the 
Governments of India pa/y the Protestant Missionaries. It is 
not the fact. I find that the Church Missionary Society* has an 
income of £120,932. The local funds, raised and expended in 
India, etc., £10,783 16s. 3d., on account of the general expenses 
of the Society at home and abroad, exclusive of special and local 
funds, but including China. On account of disabled Missionaries 
etc., £6,737 12s. 9d. Gross expenditure of last year, £118,257 
1 6s. Id.^ There are many other Societies for the same object. 
The Report states that *' The Church Missionary Society is a mere 
voluntary association — ^it is founded on no state provisions." 

The Record states that the Benares College has 500 pupils. 
The accessions to the Christian Church were a Mohammedan, his 
wife and two children, and also two adult Brahmins. At Agra, 
where there is a large Mussulman population to contend with, 
there are 500 converts, and 122 communicants. In the Punjab, 
there are among the Native teachers in the school at Amritsur 
two Sikhs, 

The Hon. and Rev. B. Noel^ said — ** Thirty years were em- 
ployed by Carey in bringing the Bengalee Scriptures to an ap- 
proach towards perfection, and thirty years more have been 
devoted by his learned successors to the completion of the work — 
sixty years of assiduous labour to bring one version of the Bible 
to a satisfactory condition! There are," he said, "now 175 
translations of the Scriptures (forty in the European languages 
and dialects), and a revised New Testament in Chinese. Por the 
learned, however, there is the Bible in the Sanscrit ; the Moham- 
medan has not been forgotten ; efforts have been made to supply 
the whole peninsula of Hindustan with the Word of Gbd." He 

* The Rev. Gentleman is now Bengali translator to the Bengal Grovem- 
ment. 

« The Record, 5th May, 1853. 

^ For the bishop's coUege, near Calcutta, the above Society subscribed 
£50,000. The Society for propogating the Gospel in Foreign Parts, gave 
£5,000. The amount from all was nearly £48,000. P. 108, Luahington's 
Calcutta Institutions. 

* Record, 6th May, 1853. British and Foreign Bible Society. 
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added—" In India especially, however, the Society's work is of 
the greatest importance. We have 400 Missionaries there." 
That now, the Missionary labours were not interfered with in 
China.^ 

At the fifty-first Anniversary* the Bishop of Cashd said — ** It 
was not Luther who caused the Bible to be used in this country. 
Contemporary with him, it was already doing its work in Eng- 
land. Having been translated into Greek by M'osmuSy it went 
to Cambridge and Oxford, and was the means of converting Tyn- 
dal, who commenced our Eeformation." And the Bishop said — 
" It is not preaching that will convert the people, they must have 
the Bible in their own tongue, ^^ {Cheers.) This is precisely the 
opinion given by Dr. JDuff, 

At the British and Foreign School Society^ Dr. Duff said that 
the "Auxiliary Tract Society at Calcutta had, within the last 
thirty years, issued in many languages not fewer than 4,000,000 
of tracts, and the Society at Mad/raa had circulated 3,500,000." 

At the Ragged School Union Dr. i>w^said — "He had been led 
to compare notes as between the heathen of London and the hea- 
then of India, and, much as he had been horrified at the Baccha- 
nalian orgies of Hindu heathenism, he had witnessed in this 
metropolis scenes which, in his opinion, surpassed anything that 
he saw even in the East. On the previous day he had been led 
to visit what was called * Bag FawJ That might not appear an 
employment befitting the Sabbath Day, but until IkQnisters 
turned out on that day, and left the big Churches to visit the 
dingy lanes and alleys, tiie Augean stable would never be cleaned 
out."* {Cheers.) 

The Cbvemment of Bengal makes a smaU. monthly payment to 
the Eoman Catholic Archbishop of Calcutta, and to a Eoman 
Catholic Priest for every European regiment. Queen's or Com- 
pany's, in India. '^ If the Eoman Catholic Missionaries are left 
poor and destitute it is the fault of the Eoman Catholics them- 
selves. 

The Natives of India are very apt to take everything in a 
literal sense, and in explaining the Commandments, or rather 
the Fourth Commandment, regarding the duty of sei^ants not to 



' The Roman Catholics have many Missionaries in China. 
« Record, 6th May, 1853. My Italics. 
3 Record, 13th May, 1853. 

* To England, it might be said — " Judge not, that ye be not juxlged." — 
" And why beholdest thou the mote that is in thy brother's eye, but con- 
sidereth not the beam that is in thine own eye?" — Matthew, chap, vii., verses 
1 and 3. Ninth Anniversary, Monday, 9th May, at Exeter HaU. 

* The Archbishop is allowed 200 rupees (£20) a month. The priests have 
50 rupees (£5) a-month — both are confessedly too small, and compels the 
Roman Catholic soldiers to pay more than double the 50 rupees a month ! ! ! 
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do anj kind of work on tlie Sabbcdi Buy, csntkn is reqnired. It 
fo hsppeoed tbat a Gcrtain Bidiop of Calcutta one Sunday (as 
nsoal) ordered bis carnage for the purpose of going to Church, 
when, to his amazement, the serrant repotted that the neir coach- 
man objected to drire Ihe esrnage to Chnrch, as it woold be am- 
traiy to one of the Commandments. His Lc^dship was compelled 
to go to Chnrch in his Palkee earned by fonr^ bearers. This is 
a tme story, and exhilHtB the necessity of rec<^ecting the differ- 
ence of cKmate between Calcutta, with the thermometer at ninety 
degrees, and that of England at serenty-six degrees, or a les 
amoont of temperatore. Some people in England will not nse 
their carnages on a Sunday, bat always walk to Chnrch. Had 
it been ibe cold season the Bishop of Calcutta mi^t hare done 
ihe tame thing. The aboye anecdote is merely related to prove 
that we ntnst first enlighten the Xatiyes of India before we make 
ihem Christians. Let me condnde with these words, as they 
hare yirtnes as well as fanlts : — 

''To tiieff Tirtoes be a Httle kind. 
To thfor faults be a little Uind." 



I nnist add a few lines from the Dail^ Ifews of the 19th May, 
1853, r^arding the ** Briiish and Forei^ Unitarian Society, ^^'^ 
** Steps haye b^sn taken to increase the nnmber of Ministers, and 
by the aid of the Society to enable established congregations to 
haye the regolar ministration of preachers. Efforts had been 
again made to bring the claims of the denomination before the 
British and Foreign School Society, bnt as yet without success. 
Means had been taken to oppose a Bill now before Parliament for 
the registration of denominational Chapels, which it was belieyed 
impaired the nsefolness of the Dissenters' Chapel BilL A plan 
had been adopted of forwarding the interests of the Society, by 
the appointment of the Bey. Hugh Mutton as an agent or Mission- 
ary ; and that gentleman had read a statement of his Missicmary 
labonrs all oyer the conntry, in the coarse of which he had col- 
lected a sam of £220. llie accoonts from India were satisfac- 
tory, as to the establishments at Madras and Seamderabad. The 
success of the Book and Tract Department had been most satis- 
fectory. Beference was also made to the steps which were being 
taken for increased attention to the education of Ministers, and 
the proposed remoyal of the new College from Manchester to 
London." 

' Four carry tbe palanquin (palkee^, bat a set consists of six men. Tbus 
the bishop employed six instead of three men, the carriage having a coach- 
man and two grooms, or saeeses. 

' The Annual General Meeting of this Association, held on the 18th May, 
1863, at the Chapel, Little Portland Street 
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** The object of the Association was to afford assistance to the 
varions Chapels and Congregations of the Unitarian both/, and 
that the apprehensions which had been expressed at the last 
meeting of the decay of that body had been materially diminished 
by the operations of the Association, and the liberality of the 
subscriptions in fiirtherance of its object." It was supposed that 
Liverpool, and not Manchester, had been the head quarters of the 
Association. 

It is to be hoped that none of the East India Company's Chap- 
lains belong to this Association. It is not according to the doc- 
trine held by the Church of England. Our Saviour said* — 
" Every city or house divided against itself shall not stand." If 
Unitarian Missionaries preach to the Katives of India one doc- 
trine, and those of the Church of England Mission another, what 
will the people of India say ? They will say, " Why should we 
depart from our religion when tiiese Christians are divided 
amongst themselves ?" 

^ Matthew, xii. 26. 



CHAPTEE XXXII. 

CONCLUDING CHAPTEK. 

Theee are various opinions as to the propriety of passing the 
new Act for the continuance to the East India Company of their 
tenure of the Government of British India, during this session. 
The public not having seen the whole of the evidence submitted 
to both Houses of Parliament, can, at present, form no correct 
judgment. The Progrmnme of eight distinct points for investi- 
gation is sufficiently extensive to require much evidence. There 
has been abundance of information reported as to the working 
of the double Home Government as weU as that of India, or 
rather of the Government of India. ^ We must look to the 
remaining six points to be inquired into : of these the petitions 
from the IN'atives of India are not the least important. By the 
courtesy of the Committee of the House of Commons, many officers 
and servants of the East India Company's service have been 
admitted to hear the evidence given before that honourable body. 
In the House of Lords it is not usual to admit strangers to hear 
evidence given before their Committees. 

In 1813, the object of the Government was to open the trade 
to India to all the subjects of the United Kingdom. The Earl 
of Lauderdale^ in the House of Lords, on the 5th July, 1813, 
wished to delay the passing of the India Bill. His Lordship' 
considered the season too far advanced, and alluded to the thin 
attendance of their Lordships. On the 18th July, 1813,* his 
Lordship entered his protest against the second reading. In the 
House of Commons,* Mr. R. Smith proposed a provision, " reserv- 
ing to parliament the right, at any time pending the continuance 

^ Report from the select Committee of the House of Lords, as to the opera- 
tion of the Act of 3 and 4 "William FV., cap. 85., Session 1852, ordered to be 
printed 29th Jime, 1852, pp. 430. Report of lie select Committee of the 
House of Commons, on Indian Territories, ordered to be printed by the House 
of Commons, 29th June, 1852, pp. 1006. Another batch is nearly printed. 

2 Hansard's Pari. Debates, vol. xxvi., May to July, 1853, p. 1100. 

3 Hansard's ditto p. 1218, 16ih July, 1813. 
* Hansard's ditto p. 1219. 

^ Hansard's ditto p. 1169, 8th July, 1813. 
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of the Charter, to interpose its legislative authority in any manner 
it should deem expedient, in order to provide for the happiness or 
good government of the people of India." Lord Castlereagh said, 
*' that the clause which the hon. member proposed to amend, was 
exactly in the same words as the former Act (1793), and was not 
necessary." It was rejected without a division. The report 
was brought up in the House of Commons on the 12th July, 
1813,^ after the speeches from eight members. Lord Castlereagh^ 
said, "if it was wished that any further inquiry should taJte 
place, those gentlemen who entertained such a wish, had it in 
their power to submit amotion to the House for that purpose." 

Lord Castlereagh moved the third reading of the East India 
Company's Charter bill, on the 13th July, 1813. Mr. Bohert 
Thornton^ ''implored the noble Lord not to press the third 
reading at present, but to allow the Court of Proprietors a reason- 
able time to read and consider the bill in its amended shape. 
He then stated the resolution which had been this day come to by 
the Court of Proprietors, in which they called upon those Direc- 
tors who had seats in Parliament, to move for a short delay, for 
the purpose he had stated.^ Lord Castlereagh professed great 

» Hansard's Pari. Debates, vol. xxvi., May to July, 1813, p. 1184. 

« Hansard's ditto p. 1193. 

3 Hansard's ditto p. 1201, Chairman of the Court 

of Directors. 

* The Earl of Derby, in the House of Lords, on the 2nd April, 1852, said, 
" Such were the arrangements of the Act of 1833, which evidently contem- 
plated a reconsideration of the question, and of the whole principle of Govern- 
ment, at the end of twenty years, but which undoubtedly contemplated the 
contintMnce of i?ie political powers of the Company, with such modifications as 
might be suggested, for a period of forty years, because till the expiration of 
that period the Government had no power of extinguishing the stock. With 
that Act of 1833 the Court of Proprietors ceased, as I have said, to have any 
control or interest whatever in the affairs of India." " Further than that, as 
to their dividends, they have no functions whatever to perform. It is true 
they may meet and discuss together, but, with regard to the legislation for 
India, any decision or unanimous vote of the total Court of Proprietors need 
not exercise the slightest influence over the conduct of the Government. And, 
indeed, when you look to the present positian of the Court of Proprietors, 
there is some reason why they ^ould not exercise any power over the affairs 
of India, for they have no interest in it except such as they derive from the 
payment of dividends, which are made a first charge upon the revenue." 
" The power which devolves upon these proprietors is in itself a material 
element in the machinery hy which Indian affairs are conducted, hut that is 
the sole power they possess." "Except as to the election of Directors," he added, 
" and as a check upon the grant oi certain gratuities.** —Times, 3rd April, 1852, 
my Italics. Mr. /. C. Melvill proposed a quorum in the Court of Proprietors, 
as in the House of Commons. The Court of Proprietors, March, 1764, com- 
pelled the Court of Directors to send Lord Clive to India, as Governor and 
Commander in Chief of Bengal^ {Malcolm's Life of Clive, vol. ii, p. 233). 
The query is, — wiU the Proprietors speak at Quarterly Meetings, after 
the 30th April, 1854. There are five directors who are members of Parlia- 
ment at this present time. 
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respect for the Court of Proprietors, and a desire to conform 
to their wishes, as far as he could in duty do so. The con- 
venience of Parliament, however, must not be forgotten. The 
session was now drawing to its close, and this was almost the 
only business before that House. Many gentlemen in that house, 
and many noble lords in the other, were, at great inconvenience 
to themselves, obliged to stay in town to attend the progress of 
this bill. If the Court of proprietors wished to see the bill in its 
perfect form, " they should wait till it had passed the House, with 
all the amendments which might yet he introduced. If it passed 
the two Houses, they might then see it complete, and printed ; 
and time might then be allowed them to make their option, 
whether they would accept it, or not. He did not suppose that 
any person would advise his Royal Highness the Prince Regent to 
give the royal assent to it, if the proprietors did not choose to accept 
it. As to the principle of the bill, he thought that the Court of 
Proprietors could hardly expect that any observations which they 
might now make, would be sufficient to alt&r the opinion which 
Parliament had deliberately eapressed, after the maturest discus- 
sion.'* " He, therefore, should oppose any delay, which would 
necessarily cause the bill in its remaining stages to be disposed 
of by a thinner attendance of members,^* 

Mr. Gfrant^ and Mr. It, Smith said a few words in favour of 
the delay that the Court of Proprietors asked for. Mr. Bathurst 
opposed delay, on the same grounds which had been taken by 
Lord Castlereagh, Mr. Tiemey reminded the noble Lord and the 
House, " that the time which he had all along suggested as the 
most proper for a short delay, was between the report of the bill 
and its third resuiing. He believed, that there was no instance 
in the journals of Parliament, of a bill of such great magnitude 
being read a third time the very day after the report was received." 
** Lord Castl^eayh would not consent to what appeared to him 
unnecessary and gratuitous delay." The House divided : for 
Mr. Tiemey* s amendment, 18 ; against it, 57; majority 39. The 
bill was then read a third time. After several speeches from 
many members, we read, " The BiU was then passed."* This 
Act was to open the trade to India. 

The Act of 3 and 4 "VTilliam III., took away the East India 
Company's trade to China. " The Court of Directors,' with the 
exception of the Chairman and Deputy,* agreed to recommend to 
the Proprietors to assent to the plan of the Government. A Gene- 
ral Court was in consequence held on the 13th of August, when 



Director East India Company. 

See pp. 1201 to 1207, passed the ISth July, 1813. 

Wilson's History of British India, vol. ix., p. 557. 

Robert Thornton, Esq., M.P., and the Hon. W. F. Elphinstone. 
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the resolations of the Court of Directors, and the xainutes of the 
several members^ were laid before the meeting. In conformity 
with the recommendation of the court, a resolution was moved 
by Mr. Handle Jackson,^ which, while it expressed the entire 
concurrence of the General Court in the strong objections enter- 
tained by the Court of Directors to the provisions of the bill, yet, 
referring to past proceedings, and looking to the difficult situation 
in which they were placed, declared it to be the intention of the 
Proprietors to defer to the determination of the Legislature, 
relying on its wisdom and justice, in the event of the expectation 
held out by Her Majesty's ministers being disappointed, for such 
further legislative measures as the interest of India, and those of 
the East India Company, might require.'* The Bill passed the 
House of Lords on the 19th August, and received the royal assent 
on the 20th.^ 

There has arisen an erroneous notion as to the little investiga- 
tion made with regard to India. The Appendix (D), will exhibit 
seventy-seven Blue Books from the years 1834 to 1863,' so that 
during the administrations of five governments, there have been va- 
rious large committees of both houses of Parliament sitting, so that 
they might as weU have been almost called standing committeei. 
There has been one imperfection, I take the liberty to suggest, 
in their constitution — the absence of some miUta/ry officers, of the 
Eoyal Army, and of the East India Company's service, as well 9M 
of some ciTil servants.* A military man would cortainlv aid 
any committee in their military inquiries. Though they should 
not be members of Parliament, they might be styled " Profee- 
sional and extraordinary members." I think that even the 
members of the Manchester Association must acknowledge that 
the Governments of this country have been most indulgent to 
the commercial interests of the nations trading to India ; and I 
am sure that all right-thinking men will pay fuU and ample 
attention to the cause of the Natives of India. 

The consumption of Coffee in the United Kingdom, hai been 
in the years ending 5th January, 

1851. 1852, 1853, 

Coffee, lbs. ... 31,226,840* 32,564,194 35,044,376 

Tea, „ ....51,178,215 53,965,112 54,724,615 
So that it will be seen the proportional incrfstme ha« been grtaUrr 
in Coffee than in Tea, 

* The Etft JnS$L(>/mpmij tatiAin * f/fiuMtrrMMtf prf/Hhyth^(Mt»M UiA». 

' Etpial to ftbr/ttt 90,000 y^f^ MUff m 1500 p«|^ J^myi ff/^ V^ ^saA. 
more than id th« mity yrfftUmtt jtrnm-f *nA f/tip^wifd f^A*tin$ to ^ffm^ 
merce, ete, 

* Of wb#mi ihmrtf «r* ttumf H» iim rmtk f/f fr/mt U^fuUsmnt-^i^ftii^fnU to 
Cobneb ; Mod t4 r4itf<i)d fM\ mrftniit, 

* Inporto Mvl «x^/rto ^ tiM VnHud Kktf^m. lUfUum p MU (k ^ Uttf 
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1851. 1852. 1853. 

Sugar 684,579,952 700,624,288 776,134,576* 

Tobacco.... 27,734,785 28,062,978 28,558,939 

Ojuum .... 42,324 50,368 62,521 

Opium has increased 47 per cent, in the last two years ; and 
the population has only increased about 2^ per cent. 

Salt, bushels 15,819,664 18,265,693 19,863,956 

„ lb«.» 885,400,984 1,022,378,6008 1,111,781,536 

Indi^), cwts. 70,482 89,944 83,565 

Wool Cotton, owt. 5,924,793 6,762,320 8,287,886 

Britisli India 1,094,884 757,872 

Ben^l is, however, the chief mart for indigo ; and the quantity 
|MX>duvtHl in otlier phices is comparatively inconsiderable.' As to 
»ugar, it is suid,^ that in the last three years ending 1842, the 
ftvt)ni^ (|uantity retained for home consumption was about 
192,000 tons. In 1853 we had 346,488 tons, or about 80 per 
©©ttt« iuon^aso in eleven years, of which India supplies above 
ono-tltth. In 1844,^ it is stated that the consumption was about 
lll»6 lb. |H>r head. It is now 27 or 28 lbs. per head. 

Tho trtulo of British India has contributed much to supply the 
ITttited Kingdom with a considerable proportion of many of the 
arti(>It>i» rtH|uirtHl in British manufactures. As to the extent of 
tht^ t»up[>ly, it is nithor a question of time, than as to capability ! 
Had tno Kast India Company not existed, none of the merchants 
of ^Kir oouutry could have supplied us with the means of improving 
and oxtoudiug the commercial greatness of the nation. And if, in 
<»fftH^tii\g such great advantages, a debt has been incurred of about 
^th^mvt of the national debt: — stiU the same causes which have 

prmhiotnl our national debt — war have been operating as well 

in Kun^po tva in British India. We have had in India to combat 
witli tht^ l*\n^ehy I>utch, and Portugttesey and each of these, in 
our absonoo, would have striven for the great eastern prize ! — 
While, after we had obtained the mastery in the great struggle, 
we have btH)n often forced by circumstances to contend with the 
Nativt> powers, who were themselves using every effort to drive 
w» back, and to recover what they had lost of the conquests they 
had made on the breaking up of the Mohammedan Grovemment of 

17th February, 1852, and 14th February, 1853. CoflFee of whatever growth, 
idaoe 15th April, 1851, charged with the same duty. 

' Thi» fcives about 28 lbs. a-head, at a population of 27,500,000 persons, of 
\U\ (846,488 tons). 

* At 56 lb. per bushel. An export from the United Kingdom. 
» M*Cullooh, p. 698. 

* T^itto, p. 1186. 
» Ditto, p. 1192. 
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India. It was the dismemberment of the Imperial Empire 
which threw the whole of India into a state of anarchy, and 
which nothing but an Miropean Power could have restored to 
order. Providence seems to have chosen Britain as the instru- 
ment to regenerate India. 

The East India Company have been accused of neglect in not 
making public works. Mr. SerrieSy when president of the Board 
of Control in 1852, said, r^arding the East India Company's 
Charter/ '' FubUe works. There are, a grand trunk-road, from 
Calcutta to Delhi,^ to be continued to Lahore and Peshawur, com- 
plete to Kumal,^ north of Delhi, 965 miles metalled throughout ; 
cost, £1,000 per mile ; total cost, about £1,500,000. C^cutta, 
and Bombay mail road, about 1000 miles, will cost £500,000. 
Bombay and Agra road, 734 miles, cost about £350 per mile. 
Ganges Canal, for irrigation of lands between the Gkmges and 
Jumna, from Hurdwar to Alleghur, thence to Cawnpoor and 
Humeerpoor ;^ ; whole length, 765 miles ; cost about £1,500,000. 
Bailways, Calcuttay Madras, and Bombay.? 

'' It was hardly necessary to notice,'' he said, '* a topic which 
was universally known, that there was at present in progress in 
India, a plan for the creation of railroads. He hoped that plan 
would be found advantageous to India."* The East India CDm- 
pany have granted 4| and 5 per cent, on a capital of £3,500,000 
for railroads at Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, or about £167,500 
yearly ; £»r which there will, for some yean, be no return for 
this annual payment of interest. There is a good metalled road 
of 239 miles from Jubbulpoor to Mirapoor.' There will be 
eventually laid out eighty lakhs rupees, (£800,000) for canals, fte. 
in the Pimjab, for irrigatian, and now in the course of progress. 

The East India Company lost the CMna trade in 1834, which 
was a i«afit to them, so that, while their debt has been increased 
by the pressore of wars since the above period, they have not had, 
asasetofl^ the advantage of the gain by the China tzade. It was 
alone by the gain of that trade, that iiie Company were enaUed, 
by their commercial assets, to fbnn a guarantee fond far the 
redemptum of the East India Stock.^ 

The Earl of Berbf, in his speech n^iarding the East India 

■ Hm»e of CommoiM, Idth April, 1852. (Tmum, l»ch April, 18^. 

* FnMB Ccdeotto to Cabool it a disUmee of 1520 mflea, (Wii Cswnpoor, 
MeerntySiidKixnttl), He |piTes 965 sales to Ddhl See Appendix (G). 

' Xot KnrBfiol, wiadi is in the Ksdns Prasideney. 

* Xoc HimuffiKMr. 

* Tbe lint Ei^^ish ndlrosd was opened in ISdO, from MsneiiesUr to 
lirmnol : raetber late fc/r tke march of intellect! 

^ 3iot notieed in tbe stadstMal papers referred to in Appeadiz {Q!). 
' It ifaoald have been ^,000,000 instead of 2,0ee,MD,9stibefinKrwonId, 
and the latter mmmt, n^eem the £1 2,000,000 in ibe jear 1S74 1 

a2 
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Company's Charter, said* in the House of Lords, — " In the conrse 
of that time," (between "1834-5 to 1849-50) "it is not only the 
material and commercial prosperity of India which has made 
rapid strides — it is not only that large territory has been added 
to your dominions, and new nations subjected to your sway, but 
I am happy to say, that in the arts of peace there has been a 
great and salutary increase." 

It is not to be supposed that the Commerce of India could 
have been opened to the whole world without the aid of some 
mighty European power. It is only by the advancement of 
commerce in any new country that we can civilize its inhabitants. 
Had we rejected the providential design marked out for our line 
of conduct, many European nations would have felt the absence of 
our skill, science, and enterprise. 

With regard to the investigation now going on before the 
Committees of both Houses, the present Prime Minister will, no 
doubt, echo the sentiments of his predecessor. The Earl of 
Derby said — " You will have to consider whether any modifica- 
tion should be introduced in the existing system, and upon the 
part of Her Majesty's Grovemment there will be no indisposition 
to lay before the Committee, in ^efuUest detail, all the informa- 
tion they may desire with regard to the working of the existing 
machinery, whether in the political, in the judicial, or in the 
social system of India,' in order that your Lordi^ps may have the 
means of coming to a deliberate and impartial decision upon that 
vast and momentous question — ^namely, by what means, and by 
what instrumentality (remembering that this is no party, no 
political question, — it is a question of entire), the great and im- 
portant interests of that overwhelming empire of India can be 
best promoted and most steadily advanced." He concluded, 
''We should not hastily^ pledge ourselves with regard to any 
specific course." 

There is one important point connected with the " Ghtarantee 
Fund :" the conversion of a certain portion of the 3 per cents, to 
a new stock of 2f and 24 per cent. If one species of stock affects 
all other stocks; then, it is to be asked — ^will that conversion 
afiect the increase of the amount of the Guarantee Fund; or 
diminish it in amount, and delay its realization much beyond the 
year 1874? 

Lord EUenhorough proposes to lend the credit of the State in 
this country to the Grovemment of India, with the view of 
reducing the interest on the East India Company's stock. He 



* Times 3rd April, 1852. See Appendix (A.) 

' My Italics. The Indian Petitions deserve as much notice and evidence 
as the Manchester, Yorkshire, etc., lucubrations. 
3 The Examiner, 7th May, 1853, p. 290. 
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calculated the East India stock at £262. He was wiUing to 
give for every £100 stock, £266 13s. 4d. (including a premium 
of £4 13s. 4d.) in the 3 per cents. This would reduce the 
interest from £630,000 to £480,000, and cause a saving of 
£150,000.^ This saving to be devoted to Public Works. There 
is one very important objection to this plan, as regards the East 
India Stock. It is contained in the Company's Charter Act, 
3 and 4 Wm. IV. chap. Ixxxv. (20th August, 1833) section xii. 
*' Provided always, and be it enacted, that the said dividend shall 
be subject to redemption^ by Parliament upon and at any time 
after the 30th day of April, 1874, on payment to the Company of 
£200 for every £100 of the said Capital Stock, together witii a 
proportionate part of the same dividends, if the redemption shall 
take place on any other day than one of the said half-yearly days 
of payment ;» provided abo, that twelve months' notice in writing, 
signified by the Speaker of the House of Commons, by order of 
the House, shall be given to the said Company, of the intention 
of Parliament to redeem the said dividend."* This affects the 
amount of yearly interest, as well as oi principal. 

The Examiner declares that the application of the said saving 
to Public Works, '' seems to us the only part of the plan open to 
objection." He thinks that sooner or later a similar conversion 
to that above stated will be found essential, even with the terri- 
torial debt : — that was proposed in 1793, and an Act passed, but 
never acted upon. It was one advantage in having a national 
debt, to a certain amount, that it made tiie holders interested in 
the national welfEure — ^that was principally in the last century, 
when we had less debt. It was also agreed that it was an 
advantage, inasmuch as it enabled many old persons, incapable 
of work, obtaining life annuities. That, however, can be effected 
either with the Gh)vemment, or by wealthy Insurance Offices.* 
Now, as r^ards the Company's paper, a lai^ portion (about 
one-third at least) is held by the Natives of India, which is con- 
sidered an advantage, in the same way that in England, etc., in 

* With a redaction of interest on India Bonds, and of the interest of the 
Guarantee Fond, it would cause an ftnnnal saving of more than £300,000 
a year. 

« My Italie$, 

' Here is even a firactional part to be paid. Interest would cease on 30th 
April, 1874, but if there were a delay, say to July following, a proportionate 
interest would be paid. The dividends are in Jidy and January. 

* Earl Grey wdd, in the House of Lords, 1 0th May, 1853,—** It was quite 
new to him that any Secretary of State could pledge tiie faith of the Govern- 
ment and of Pariiament for all time to come." Debates on Secondary 
Punishments {Transportation). But the present Parliament could not give 
in to Lord EUtnborougKs scheme, or to any deviation from the Act of 1833. 

^ Some years ago iha Equitable Insurance Company (Blackfiriais) had a 
ci^ntal of £13,000,000! 
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the last oentnry, it was held to be, politically speaking, advan- 
tageous to have a great number of holders of stock of the National 
Debt. 

Lord EUmborough has probably considered the plan of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer (lately) to conyert many millions of 
the 3 x)er cent, into a stock of a lower denomination (2f and 2|) 
to offer a good opportunity to the Gh)Temment to apply the 
principle to the £6,000,000 of East India Stock, or, (as it is to 
be redeemed at £200 for £100), I must call it £12,000,000. 
Now there may be a dtfiicuUy as to the time of the redemption of 
the said stock ;^ for if the said conversion of certain 3 per cent, 
stock to a reduced rate of interest, will affect other stocks, it may 
affect the East India stock, and may retard the period of redemp- 
tion beyond 1874. I cannot suppose that any Government could 
put aside the aforesaid Act of the 3 and 4 of "William lY. 
The Earl Grey, said* in the House of Lords on the 10th May, 
1853, in the debate on Secondary Punishments — ''It was quite 
new to him that any Secretary of State could pledge the faith of 
the Government and of the Parliament /or aU time to comeJ^ But 
I apprehend that, though the present Parliament might repeal 
any Act of any former Parliament;' still, clearly no modem 
British Parliament would repeal ewh part the said 3 and 4 of 
WiUiam lY. 

As to the Indian Debt, there is a peculiar position in which to 
view it, as to the past and as to the future prospects'. In the 
year 1829* the Gt)vemment of India recorded the following 
minute — ^' So that we can scarcely he said to have placed the 
finances of the country on a solid footing, untU we shall have secured 
a local surplus of two crores of rupees.** (£2,000,000.) Now, 
this refers to a period after a reduction of expenses to tibe stan« 
dard of the year 1823, or before the Burmese War. If there 
could be a surplus up to the 30th April, 1874, it is clear to my 
mind that the Company's debt could not be ftdly redeemed by 
any such surplus. The reduction of interest, by the operation of 
the five per cent. Transfer Loan to another of four per cent., will 
relieve the financial budget. 

The army of the British Government of India, including Her 

^ Lord EUenborough says, the Guarantee Fund last year amounted to 
£3,997,448, and which must now (May, 1853) amount to £4,118,000. It 
wiU not amount to £12,000,000 in 1874 ! 

3 Times^ 11th May, 1852. Debate on Secondary Punishments {Trampor' 
tation). My Italics. 

3 It is conceived that an Act, using the words, — *' and our heirs and 
successors, are not binding on a succeeding Sovereign." But Acts in fa/vour 
of the people are different from penal statutes. 

^ Book 1830, Minute, dated 30th October, 1829. Lord W. Bentfnck, Lord 
Combermere, Sir C. T. Metcalf and W. B. Bayley, Esq., Governor-General 
and Council. (Extract). 
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M^jestj's TkoopB, and tlie GompaiiT's European and XadTe Troops 
of all aims, eoBBsto of ^89,529 men, viz.'— 



fs Troops 29,480 

GoB^ai^s Enn^ean Troops 19,928 

Kalms 240,121 



289,529 

Add Hie Contingent Troops of the Xatire 
States, commanded by British Qffioeny 
and arailahle under treaties to the Bri- 
tiA Gorennnfint, amoonting to about. , 32,311 



Total. . • .321,840 

Add the military lesooroes of the Xative 

Prances of In^a, ocmiprisiiig a £Hoe of. .398,918* 

This large Kitidi fiiree of 321,840 only gives aboot one soldier 
to every 300 of the popolation. The military fisee' in the United 
Kingdom, inehiding the Militia, is not abore one soldier in 200. 
AdMm Smith said no nation taaSA sapp<»t abore one soldier or 
seaman in 100 ni its pt^olation. The force, therefixe, in India 
is not great ; and, compared with continentid nations, it is tot 
small indeed. This force is to retain the coontry in peace, and 
is now carrying on a war in Ava. It has to chedL 398.918 men 
in the senrioe^ the Katire Princes. We hare not 60,000 Euro- 
peans in all India.^ 

Qwmi'f Btfimmfi ^9m^ U LiduL — ^It has been stated by an 
Officer ^ the Qoeen's senrice, of some ccmsiderable standing, who 
has served in India, that it would be a great object in seikd^n^ a 
surgeon with eadi Ikesh regiment to accompany it to India who 
had been tiiere before ; or, at any rate, to promote, say one of the 
old Assistant Surgeons in India to soch fresh corps. The Qfieer 
above alluded to served with the 18th Royal Irish Fusikers in 
the war in China, and has iKTvcd in India. He said the number 
of soldiers' lives lost by the Medical Officers never having served 
before in a hot climate is dreadfuL 

The Navy w budia. — ^It was tlie optnum. of a Govemor-Oenenl 



P^en nbtiiig to lodk, 8t«tif(Mal Ofice, EMt Indui HoMe, 

28th March, 1853. 
» Grand total, 720,758 nwa, 

' The Seamen of th« Sury. iu$d paH f4i}Mf Mmtimm tw^MykiL 
* The Armj haa 49,408 lUr*twmm, krarir«r 10,5^/« TIm; Indiaa Kary; 

medical, ciiriliana, clerKal, «t/;, aJU/«<t 2,'MKl, 'y\»*:r»t kr^ wA abore 4,000 nxr- 

chanta, elerlca, etc., ete., m thai w« \m¥tt Mh^mi i/MfO ntmfxmuU'd fie <Ha «f 

the above 60,000. 
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of India that the naval force in India was much too small. The 
Marquis WeUesley complained of it when sending the Indian 
portion of the expedition to Egypt in 1801.* There was a cor- 
respondence between Vice- Admiral P. Eainier and the Marquis. 
The former considered that no command had been received from 
His Majesty by the Commander of His Majesty's land and sea 
forces. The Governor-General was obliged to arm Indiamen en 
fittU, and to use such vessels as he could furnish with guns, etc. 
It was a neglect in the Minister id not sending orders to the 
Kaval Commander in the East Indies, since Mr. Bundas had or- 
dered the Governor-General to dispatch 3,000 men to Egypt from 
India. Lord Solart wrote that the Admiral's dissent to co-ope- 
rate, no doubt proceeded from a sense of duty on his part. '' I am 
to express His Majesty's entire approbation of the general prin- 
ciples laid down by your Lordship, in your letter of the 25th of 
February, 1801."* In the late Expedition to Rcmgoonj etc., the 
Indian Kavy has had much to do, and has furnished a great 
number of steamers. The Indian Navy is a most valuable estab- 
lishment, and is invaluable at all times in its services in the 
marine surveys. It seems difficult to conceive how the Eoyal 
I^avy could perform this service, as European seamen cannot be 
so well calcidated for the climate of the Indian Seas. Last year 
the Duke of Northumberland said in Parliament, alluding to the 
services then going on in the Burmese Expedition, that it was 
formerly' proposed to have a Naval Member in iiie Council of 
India. 

In stating the case of officers retiring from the Indian army on 
pensions for length of service,* it should have been mentioned, 
that during the reign of King WiUiam the 4th, old Captains who 
retired from the navy on pensions, were allowed to be promoted 
to Bear- Admirals whenever their juniors on the active list should 
become Bear- Admirals ; but without obtaining any increase to 
their retired pay, or to any further rank. It would be a great 
boon to the retired officers of the Indian army to be allowed to 
obtain the following additional rank on retirement from the In- 
dian service : — 

A Captain retiring on a Major's pension to have the rank 

of Major.* 
A Major retiring on a Lieutenant-Colonel's pension, the 

rank of Lieutonunt-Colonel.^ 

* Dsepatches, vol. ii. p. 753, Appendix Q. and p. 700. 

2 To the Admiral — the correspondence alluded to. 

3 During the war ended in 1815 most likely. 

* Chapter vii. 

* Only to get one step of promotion, though entitled to a Colonel's pension ; 
the ColonePs rank is only given by a general brevet, or on special occasions. 
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The last Indian mail' brings us intelligence of a dispute between 
Maharajah Grolab Sing of Cashmeer, and his nephew Jawahir 
Sing, which it is thonght, may call for armed interposition on 
the part of the British Grovemment. The state of Nepal is not a 
little ont of joint: Jwng Bahadut^ was obliged to leave the coimtiy. 
The rebellion in China is stated to have ^^s^ed fever hsat: which w&l 
agree with the month of May. Russia has o£fered her aid ; and the 
]&nperar of China has asked the aid of both England and America. 
The forces of the three powers might attack &e rebels from the 
north, south, and east. The export trade in Arracan is improving, 
as a number of ships were arriving in the ports of Ahfoh and 
Kyool Fhyoo. The Iklhi Gazette overland, of 6th April, 1853, 
announces that the Bengal Gk)vemment has established a bullock 
train between Calcutta and Benares; and some company are 
proposing to establish a bullock train from Calcutta to Lahore. 
These are for the conveyance of goods by hackerries. 

The ''Daily News'' of the 19th May, 1853, alluding to the 
Calif ornia gold fields, says, '* This gold crop is a very serious 
matter to India in more ways than one ; and it would be well 
that our merchants should give a little thought^ to the matter, 
in order to compel the Gh)vemment to do so. One view of the 
matter is, that &e plenitude of gold woidd remarkably stimulate 
commerce in India, if commerce were rendered possible: but 
another view is, that every annual accession of gold will make 
public works in India more expensive." " But they will not do 
this ; and if they will not, and whether they wiU or no, BrUitih 
capitalists should do it for their own sakes, and for the sake of 
the whole world." '' If not done at all, tiie consequences will 
one day be most startling." 

The Daily News has found out the real plan for the improve- 
ment of India. The British capitalists and merchants who want 
the cotton, etc., shoidd look to the best means of gaining their 
object. As there will probably be an increase of Engineers in 
the three Presidencies, the Gk)vemment woidd, no doubt, allow 
two or three of their Ibigineers to join the Civil Engineers to be 
sent out by the Manchester, etc., Associations, and they may 
agree upon the best places for making roads, and the time for 
making them; for a/7 seasons are not favourable for making 
roads. But while the Daily News calls for roads, etc., etc., he 
adds, ''India has always been a wonderftd example of debt. 
In old times her own princes were always in debt ; and, when 
pressed very hard, they went forth to pillage somebody. The age 

^ Allen's India Mail. — (From the Lahore Chronicle), 
' Who honoured England by his presence in 1851. 

' There is no want of thought on their part, or absence of petitions. My 
Italiee. 
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is too late for that remedy.^ Our (}oyeniinent in India gets 
deeper and deeper into debt every year. The age is too late for 
that to be borne, considering that the means of retrieving its 
affairs is now opened, in a most singular manner, to aU the 
world. If the Indian Government will not retrieve its affairs, 
British capit^ists must retrieve the country that that Govern- 
ment professes to rule and guard ; and those British capitalists vrill, 
fairly enough, pocket the profits. They will ms^e railroads, 
and bring some part of the interior into connexion with some 
favourable spot on the coast. The inhabitants will first sell any- 
thing they can grow or make,' and then buy ; and for this money 
will be wanted. 

As the commerce increases,^ the process of communication ex- 
tends, more coinage will be wanted ; * and when we consider that 
even now an increase of purchasing power to equal that of the 
mixed population of half- barbarous South America would make 
our exports to India amount to £60,000,000, it will be evident 
how the fall in the value of gold would be mitigated by the 
requirements of such a commerce as this."* 

As we do not quite know what kind of roads are required, or 
the whereabouts, it is obvious that there should be a joint com- 
mission, of persons to be named by the said merchants, and the 
East India Company aforesaid. 

* We may suppose after the death of Awnmgzeh (*' The ornament of the 
throne"), who died in 1707. Many used forced labour ! 

* The manufacture of Dacca Muslins was destroyed, and other manufac- 
tures, many years ago. 

' See Appendix A. 

* There are three mints in India. The Calcutta mint is superior to that in 
London. Colonel Forbes must have speculated on the gold of California and 
of Amtralia^ when he made the mint so large. But we Tuive gold in India. 

* According to Appendix A. the trade has doubled between 1836 and 1850, 
and I calculate that in twenty-four years, or inr 1874, the trade may be 
£60,000,000, or just at the expiration of the Charter Act about to be paissed. 
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TRADE OF INDIA.* — IMPORTS. 




Tear ending. 
30th June 1835, 
1843, 
„ 1850, 


Merchandize. Treasure. 
£4,261,106 £1,893,023 
7,603,360 3,443,291 
10,299,880 3,396,807 

EXPORTS. 


Total. 
£6,154,129 
11,046,894 
13,696,696 


Tear ending. 
30th June 1835, 
1843, 
1850, 


Merchandize. Treasure. 

£7,993,420 £194,740 

13,551,824 215,796 

17,312,299 971,244 


Total. 
£8,188,161 
13,767,621 
18,283,543 



** These are striking results in so short a period. In fifteen years the im- 
ports show an increase from £6,154,129, to £13,696,696; and the exports 
from £8,188,161, to £18,283,543. And, as may naturally have been expected, 
England, more than any other country, has been benefited by this extra- 
ordmary increase of trade. In no market has our trade increased so rapidly. 
In 1834, the entire value of our exports to India was, £2,578,569, and in 
1850, it was £8,022,665." 

" Under the Government of Lord Ddlhousiey much has been done to create 
new means of irrigation and of mutual intercourse. Canals extending over 
hundreds of miles, have been cut ; railways have been commenced, and are 
being vigorously prosecuted under the guarantee of the Government ; and 
some of the most extensive rivers, such as the Oodavery and the Indus, are 
being converted into important channels of trade." " But by far the most 
important improvement of late years, has been the new settlements of whole 
districts of countries for fixed periods, varying from twenty to thirty years, 
by which land is held at a moderate stipulated rent on lease, and the cultiva- 
tor secured in all the improvements he makes. This new system has already 
been extended to large districts, especially in the north-west ; and wherever 
it has been adopted, has acted like a charm upon the condition of the people." 
" Let the attention of the Government of India be confined to these great 
duties, and all the rest may be ontrustod to private enterprise ; and whether 
the people grow cotton, and if they grow it, whether they export it or con- 

* The Eeotwmiti, March 26th, 185S, p. S34. 

2b 
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1851 Trigonometrical Survey in India. 
1851 Irrigation of Lands in India. 

1851 The Raja of Sattara. 

1852 The Burmese War. 

1852 Evidence regarding the Eenewal of the Charter Act (Two Volumes). 

1852 Education in India for the Natives. 

1852 The Cultivation of Sugar in India. 

1852 The Baroda, or Col. Outram's Case, (2 parts) or 2281 pages. 

1852 Conduct, etc., of the Ameer Ali Morad, (Sinde). 

1853 Statistical Papers relating to India, (East India House, 28th March, 

1853). 
77 of these, 35 large, and 40 Small Blue Books, 1834 to 1853). 
53 do. large, from 1773 (including the years from 1756) to 1833. 

130 

The Volumes contain an enormous amount of information — which few 
have looked into-^seriatim. 

Law of Marriage in India, 1850, 

1851. 
Madras Supreme Court, 1845. 
Military, do. 1841. 
Mint of Calcutta, 1848. 
Mutiny, New Act, 1849. 
Railroads, India, 1847, 1848. 
Roman Catholic Church in India, 

1850. 
Produce in India. See India. 
Public Works, 1851. 
Punjab, War, etc., 1847-49, 1849. 
Salt Monopoly, 1847. 
Sanatarium, Neilgherries, 1850. 
Sattara, Rajah, 1847, 1848, 1849, 

1850, 1851. 
Sikh War, 1846. 
Sinde, 1838-43. 
Slavery, Suppression of, in Persian 

Gulf, 1849. 
Statistical Papers, 1853. 
Steam Navigation between Suez and 

Bombay, 1850. 
Sugar and Coffee Planting, 1848. 
Do. Cultivation, Report, 1850, 1862. 
Tanjore Creditors, 1834. 
Teak Forests, Report, 1848. 
Treaties, 1844. 
Trigonometrical Survey in India, 

1851. 



Accounts, Indian, 1847, 1851. 

Acts, 1840. 

Adoption, Law of Natives, 1846. 

Affghanistan, 1839-40, 1843. 

Ali Morad (Sinde), 1852. 

Army of India, 1846. 

Baroda Case, 1848. 

Do. and Col. Outram, 1852. 

Burmese War, 1852. 

Calcutta Supreme Court's Register, 

1849. 
Camatic and Tanjore, 1838. 
Charter Renewal (Evidence), 1852. 
China War, 1840. 
Cotton Reports, 1847, 1848. 
Custom's Duties in India, 1840, 1848. 
Do. and Post OflSice Duties, 1851. 
Education in India, 1852. 
Finance, 1838-42. 

Hypothecation of Goods, 1848, 1850. 
Idolatry in India, 1849, 1851. 
India, iProduce of, 1839. 
Imports and Exports, 1835. 
Insolvent Debtors, 1848. 
Irrigation of the Delta of the Goda- 

very, 1848. 
Do. of Lands in India, 1851. 
Juggemath Pagoda, 1850. 
Lanore Durbar, 1847. 
Law Commission, 1836, 1842, 1847. 



A great proportion of these Volumes are regarding the products of India, 
etc. 

E. 



AMEKICAN COTTON AND SLAVERY. 



An American Planter, a Physician, said the English abolition of slavery 
in the West Indies " was a very small affair— a local disease, far removed 
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from the heart of the empire, uncomiected with the interests, and adverse to 
the feelings and habits of the people generally." ** Now," he said, " slavery 
with us is an internal disease, that affects the whole system. It cannot be 
suddenly expelled, it must be gradusdly removed." " Slaves becomes extinct 
before their labour ceases to be profitable. At present England supports it 
too well, for that to be the case." 

" We supply England with cotton, the cultivation of which, employs the 
majority of our slaves. Should Englemd see her own interest sufficiently to 
abandon her restrictive policy, and sdlow her colonies to develop their re- 
sources, we should probably lose our best customer, since she possesses a 
vast extend of land suited to the growth of cotton, in various parts of her 
dominions^ especially in India, where a dense population might be turned to 
good account in cultivating it, who would take her manufactures in exchange. 
Thus by extending the freedom of her own subjects, she would most effectu- 
ally diminish slavery with us." — {Marianne Finch — "An Englishwoman's 
experience in America," p. 312, 1863.) 



F. 

The Earl of Derbt/ said in his speech in the House of Lords, {Times 3rd.) 
2nd April, 1862, regarding the East India Company's Charter. 

Tons. 
Tonnage of British Ships between this country and India — 

arrivals in 1834-36, were 108,000 

In 1849-60 262,000 

Departures in 1834-36 83,776 

Do. 1849-60 280,897 

Imports* 1834-36, in round numbers 61,000,0001b8 f),000,000 

Do. 1849-60, 12,000,000 

Exports in 1834-36 8,000,000 

Do. 1849-60 18,000,000 

See, Table (A) ante. 

G. 

PUBLIC WORKS.f 

1. New trunk-road from Calcutta to Delhi, and Lahore and Peshawur. 

2. The Bombay and Agra road. 

3. The Calcutta and Bombay mail-road. 

Ist. The trunk-road from Calcutta to Delhi, and thence to Peshawur (com- 
menced about 1836), is 1423 miles in length, viz. : — 

Calcutta to Delhi 887 

Delhi to Kumalt 78 

Kumal to Loodiana 124 

Loodiana to Ferozpore 74 

Ferozpore to Lahore 50 

Lahore to Peshawur 210 



1,423§ 

* The last year, for which there was then a return. 

i Statistical Papers relating to India.— Statistical Office, East India House, 28 March, 
1853, p. 81. There is a Map. 
t It is Kumal, not XumooL 
\ Add 239 miles of road from Jubbulpoor to Mirsapooi. 
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oomes from England to France, bj land to Niee and Genoa, reaching Spezzia 
at the bottom of the gulf of the same name. The new^ line will uien start 
from that point over Corsica and Sardinia, to the coast oi Algeria, as far as 
the regency of Tunis. This part of the work will be' finished in two yean. 
At the end of that time, the line will be prolonged along the shores of the 
Mediterranean to Alexandria. The cable will be at the bottom of the sea, and 
the points chosen for crossing are very favourable. From Spezzia to Cape 
Corse, the maximum depth is only 220 metres ; in the Strait of BonifiEUiio, it 
is only eighty ; and from the extremity of Sardinia to Bona, on the coast of 
Africa, it is only 327. The average depth is much less considerable. This 
will be the means of expediting the communication of intelligence some days 
earlier, and make it more regular up to a certain point. 

THE TRIGONOMETRICAL 8XTRVEY OF INDIA.* 

An arc of the meridian has been measured from Cape Comorin to the sub- 
Himalaya Mountains, a distance of 1,460 miles. This important work was 
brought to a successful termination in 1840. In 1847 the home authorities 
authorized the India Government to extend the survey to the extreme limits 
of the Empire (Peshawur). The area triangulated to the end of 1848 
amounted to 477,044 square miles, at a cost of £341,278, or about 14s. per 
square mile. The completion of the work may be expected in three or four 
years. The triangulation supplies an accurate basis, upon which the revenue 
surveys are constructed. 

Revenue Surveys £235,656 

Ditto Settlement 337,069 



£572,724 

The revenue surveys of the lower Provinces of Bengal, (that of the Upper, 
being complete), and also of the Bombay territories, are now in progress, and 
ultimately the plan will be extended to the whole of India. 

The great Atlas of India, on a scale of four miles to an inch, is in the 
course of preparation. 

KURRACHEE MOLE AND ROAD. 

Among the public works constructed in Scinde may be mentioned the 
Kurrachee Mole and Road, at an expense of £30,961. 

COST OF PUBLIC WORKS IN INDIA, f 

The public works, roads, bridges, embankments, canals, tanks, and wells, 
executed in Bengal, North West Provinces, Madras, Bombay. 

Grand Total. 

Year 1837-38 17,35,913 Rupees 

1849-60 31,01,816 „ 

1850-51 33,46,511 „ 

1851-52 (estimated) . 69,36,290 „ 

RIVER COMMUNICATION, t 

On the river Ganges^ steam vessels for goods and passengers have for many 
years been established. They convey troops on urgent occasions. Consider- 

* Statistical papers, p. 86. 

■f Statistical tables, p. 88, to latest accounts received. 

X Lord W. Bentinck established a steamer in 1832 ; but in 1834, steamers were available 
to the public. 
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ble sums have been laid out to remove the obstacles to navigation below 
Allahabad. 

Steam vessels have been established on the river Indus for the conveyance 
of goods and passengers from Kurrachee* to Mooltan, and it is intended to 
extend the line to Kalabaghf on the Indus, and to JhelumX on the river of that 
name. 

EDUCATION.]] 

The sum now disbursed from the gross revenue for educational purposes 
amounts to between £70,000 and £80,000 per annum. 

OPIUH.§ 

Beceipts from the revenue from the Opium revenue from the year 1834-35 

1834-36 £728,61711 

1839-40 316,666 

1840-41 819,636 

1841-42 966,093 

1842-43 1,478,046 

1849-60 3,309,637 

Number of Chests of Opium sold in Bengal or exported from Bombay. 

Bengal. Bombav. Total. 

1840-41 17,868 16,773 34,631 

1848-49 36,000 16,609 62,609 

A Bengal chest eontains 1 64 lbs. or 80 Seers. IHxb cost to (Government 
rupees 3| per Seer, or 280 per chest The Malwa chest contains 140 lbs.** 

COTTON XXPOBTED FBOK INDIA TO OBEAT BBTTAIN AND OTHBB FLACES.ft 

Years 1834-36 326,876,426 lbs. 

1849-50 776,469,000 „ 



T> 



P&ICES AT LIVERPOOL. 

1834-36. ....6d.to6fd 75d. to 9fd. 

1849-60 8d.to4|d. 4d. to 6|d. 

Pegue, — In consequence of Mr. Cobden*8 question to Sir C, Wood CFreadent 
of the Board of Control, on the 20th May, 1863,) in the House of Commons, 
as to the annexation of Fegue by the Government of India, I have referred to 
the EncyclopaBdia Metropolitana.:(j: It comprehends the Delta of the Irawati, 
(Irataadt) and l^e lower course of the S4-lw^n river, and extends frt>m B£ 
(J6) in 16° 13' Ifortk, and 98° 4' ^ast, to Sedw€, or Sandw6 {Sandowy)^ in 
18® 28' Norths and 94® 17' East. " The area extending in one direction from 

• Just before the battle of Mecanee, Feb. 1843. Her Mf^esty's 4l8t Begiment were con- 
veyed by steamers from upper Scinde to Kurrachee. 

t About sixty or sevenly miles below Attook. 

X Thirteen marches firom Attock. 

II Statistical papers, p. 77. 

) Do. p. 75. 

IT At 2s. the Sicca rupees. In 1835 the Company's rupees were in circulation. 

•• A better weight, as it dries down to 133 lbs., the Chinese peecul. 

•H- Statistical papers, p. 69. 

tX Vol. 23, p. 105, (Pegue) by Crawfurd, (1839) pp. 463, 434. It contains an able 
account of Bunnah, P^:ue, etc. 
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the sea to the promontory of Kyadk Taran, just above Nyaftng Sur^ on the 
Irawati {Irawadt), and in the other from the river Bassaen to that of the 
Martab&n, constitutes (Crawftird 434] the natural country of the Talains, or 
Natives of Pegue, and measures about 27,300 square miles.* It now forms a 
part of the Burman Empire, and is divided into the districts of Bassain, Han- 
sawati, and Martaban." 

** About 20,000 Talains emigrated from Pegue, when it was restored after 
the peace to the Birmans, but even including them, the rich province of 
Martaban has not five inhabitants for one square mile/'f We could not 
offain give up the Peguers to the tender mercies of the Burmese. Alompra 
obtained possession of Ava from the Peguers in 1753. In these wars the 
French f&voured the Peguers, while the ^glish supported the Birmans. In 
1754 the Peguers were defeated in an attempt to retake Ava. In 1755 
Alompra defeated the king of Pegue' s brother ; after which the Peguers 
deserted Bassein. In 1757, Alompra attacked the city of Pegue. The 
Peguers revolted. In 1760 Alompra died. On his death Namdojee Pran 
succeeded. He died in 1764. He was succeeded by his brother Shembuan. 
He, in 1765, sent an expedition against the Siamese with partial success. 
In 1766 the Burmese took the capital of Siam. In 1767| tiie Chinese sent 
an army of 50,000 men from the Western frontier of Yunan,|| which 
advanced as far into the country as the village of Chiboo, where they were 
hemmed in by the Birmans. The Chinese were attacked, and wholly 
destroyed, except 2,500, whom the Birmans sent in fetters to the camtal. 

We are to keep Pegue, and of course Martaban, Basseen, and JEtangoon. 
Mr. Cobden may rest assured he is mistaken in supposing the population of 
Pegue to be anything like 4,000,000 of people, whidi would be about 140 to 
the square mile, there may, probably, be 30 to a square mile. As the 
Chinese have of late years migrated to several countries, perhaps numbers 
may leave the Chinese province of Yunan. In the year 1325, the Emperor 
of India (Mohammed Tdghlak)§ *^ sent an army of 100,000 men throiigh the 
H^maldya mountains to conquer China ; but when the passage was ^tected, 
the Indians found a powerful Chinese army assembled on the frontier.** 
The Indians, reduced in numbers, ete., were forced to retire, owing to the 
want of provisions, and the approach of the rainy season. The rains checked 
the Chinese whd pursued the Indians. " So terrible were the calunities of 
their retreat, that at the end of fifteen days scarcely a man was left to tell the 
tale." 

The vulnerabilitv of our position towards N^al has been spoken of by a 
gentleman of a higfi position at the East India House. At the Peace of 1816 
we had taken half of the territories belonging to the Gk)orkhas. During the 
Sikh war of 1845-46 the Bajah came to the plains ; it was said to be on 
account of sport, but he brought many troops with l^im ; the Resident accom- 
panied him. The Deputy Governor of Bengal detached an European regiment 
to Dinapoor, and other arrangements were made. There was a plot dis- 
covered at Patna, and certain letters were found at Katmandoo regarding 
the said plot. There is no doubt that entrenched camps opposite to the passes 
would become necessary in case of any serious war in the North West Pro- 
vinces. We should thus command the Teraee (or low countxy), the principa 
source from which the Goorkhas obtain their grain, &c. 

* Nearly the size of Scotland (29, 167 square miles). Peg:ae, if not of an irregnlar fignire, 
would have 44,265 square miles. The Provinces ceded by the last war are said to be 
equal to 33,800 square miles. (Vol. 23, p. 177.) 

i Crawfurd, p. 482. The population of the ceded provinces were stated, altogethiez!, a 
one and a half inhabitant to a square mile. Mr. JET. H. Wilson** Narrative of llie 
Burmese War (1824-26) of 1862 shows a large increase of population. 

t Burman Era, 1131. 

II The city of Ava is about half way between it and Martaban. 

5 Elphinstone's History of India, 1841, vol. 2, p. 60. 
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The first Burmese war cost about £10,000,000 too much ! It was a neces- 
sary war. At the peace between England and France, in 1783, Admiral 
Suffrein^ on his return to France, in 1784, told Louis XVL that the best 
mode of invading India would be by obtaining possession of Aracan.* By 
the possession of Pegue, reaching to the noru as far as Frome, we possess 
an additional defence for Aracan. We protect Siam by the annexation, as 
Pegue lies between Siam and the Burmese territories. We gain possession 
of uie teak forests. By having the command of the river, and the possession 
of Rangoon, &c., we shall command not only the trade of the country, but of 
the country which supplies the Binrmese with rice ! 

The importance of Egypt to India is very great. I have before statedf 
that during the Sikh War (1845-46), it was said a proposal was spoken of to 
obtain the Pasha's consent for troops without their arms, being allowed a pas- 
sage through Egypt. It has been proposed to form a route through Arabia 
by a canal| from the ^Red Sea to the Dead Sea, thence overland to Basra, and 
then to have steamers to run to Bombay by tilie Persian Oulf, etc. This has 
been suggested in case Egypt failed us. Many think wars are likely to tak^ 
place in a few years. The author of the the " Struggles of Nations,** reckon- 
ing sixteen years from the year 1848, prophecies that in the year 1864, after 
many battles, the great battle of " Armageddon " is to be fought near the 
Euphrates.^ 

Wars have been expensive, notwithstanding the opinion of his late Majesty 
George the Third. Some sixty years ago Dr. Watson (then Bishop of Llandaff) 
who was a chemist, had made some improvements in making gunpowder. 
At a levee, the king said he understood that the bishop had made the said 
improvements, upon which the bishop replied, ^^ I take shame to myself for 
having so mis-spent my time" " Fooh! pooh! ** said the king, " wy Lord, 
the more expensive you make wars the less we shall have of them" Mr. Cobden 
may be assured that the present Burmese war will not be so expensive as 
that of 1824-26. It cost about £500,000 last year, and in 1853 will very 
likely be finished. The total cost wiU be, probably, about £2,500,000. Then 
he must recollect the teak forests, and that we shedl have the means of doing 
a great deal of good to the country—open up a new trade, defend the Feguers 
from the horrid Burmese, and protect the Siamese. We shall be able to in- 
troduce into England the Pegue ponies, which are very beautiful animals. § 

In the India Reform Pamphlet, No. IV. p. 6, it is stated there are 398,918 
troops kept up by the native Princes of India, besides the contingents and the 
British troopSjIT paid for by 53,000,000 of people. This amounts to 132 to 
133 persons to pay for one soldier. But why do these princes keep up all 
these troops } The accounts of the troops in the service of the native princes 
must be taken cum grano stUis. We find that Abul Fazel, in 1582, gave the 
numbers following for the provinces : — 

Cavalry. Infantry. 

Bahar 11,415 - 449,350 

Bengal** 23,330 801,158 

34,745 1,250,508 

34,745 



l,285,253tt 

• My Political and Military Events in India, 1766 to 1849, Vol. ii. p. 124. 

+ Ditto, Vol. i. p. 224. 

X The levels near the Dead Sea have been taken, and the country is to be examined. 

II Revelations, chapter xvi. verses 12 to 16. 

\ A fine opportunity for sending some of those beautiful creatures for Ilis Royal High- 
ness the Prince of Wales and the other Royal Princes and Princesses. 

n Grand total, 726,758. 

•♦ The amount at the Capital for the whole province is given usually by Abul Fazel j in 
the Aeen Akbiree ! ! ! 

ft The province of Orissa, included in the Institutes of Acber. 
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The revenue was : — 



Bahar Sicca Rupees 53,47,985 

Bengal „ 1,49,61,482 

Total.... 2,03,09,467 

This would absorb all the revenue, and give sixteen rupees (or £1 ] 28. Od^ 
for each soldier per annum. The troops for Agra, Allahabad, Bahar, Bengal^ 
and Sirhind, amounted to 2,127,593, with a revenue of 4,17,76,439 sicca 
rupees. This would give £s. 19-10-0 for each soldier, or about forty shil- 
lings a year, absorbing the whole revenue. For Lahore* the amount of 
troops is stated at 480,566. We know that many of these Infantry were 
ojAj Fiadas, or foot men, in fact watchmen (ChokeedarB), The whole account 
of Abul Fazel appears to be a romance. 

It is said that the employment of a certain portion of the population of 
India does good, inasmuch as it provides for a portion of dissolute persons. 
After the Hndaree and Mahratta War (1817-18) a number of the former 
were located in Eohilkund, etc., and became quiet subjects. The sudden 
discharge of a number of Sepoys in 1802, shortly before the Mahratta War 
of 1803-4, was a very impolitic measure, for these very men fought against 
us at the battie of Laswaree (1803). ! ! ! 



t At 162,000 square miles, and 300 persons per square mile, we should have one man 
in thirty-seven a soldier. 



THJ& END. 



EERATA. 

P. 18— text, line 12 bottom, for ««bad c««e»," read ** critics,** 

P. 26— note 3, line 4, for **LUtle,** read "Littler.** 

P. 27- par. 2, line 8, for " Governor-General," read "Governor" of Bengal. 

P. 42— line 8, for **Faosa,** read *'Poo8a.** 

P. 42— line 2 from bottom, for "land heads," read "sand heads." 

P. 43— line 12, for " acclimated arrival^** read ** animal,** 

P. 44h-line 2, for " Ferogshah," read " Ferozshah." 

P. 45— line 6, for "horses, and the other horses," read " 169 horses, and the other 212 
horses." 

P. 66— note 1, for "Pannipuk," read "Panniput." 

P. 57 — ^line 9, bottom, for "be much surplus," read "so much surplus." 

P. 63— line 3, after "as in our army," add " formerly." 

P. 84— Une 17, for " £1,910," read "£191." 

P. 92-line 2, for "1718," read "1781." 

P. 99— text, bottom, for "besides, etc.," ending East India Company, read "Salt is 
now." 

P. 113 • note 4, for " and is now," read " and is now equalized." 

W. HOUGH. 
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